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THE UGANDA PROBLEM. 


Havine been led to study the Uganda question in order to reply to 
constituents and to decide which way to vote on the estimate for the 
expenses of the Portal Commission, and having formed an opinion 
contrary to that which prevails among those with whom in Imperial 
and Colonial questions I am used to act, it seems to me that there 
may perhaps be some value to others in notes upon the facts as they 
have struck my mind. Let me begin by saying that some of us 
have come to the subject recently, absolutely free from past engage- 
ments with regard to it, and with no preconceived opinion. The 
only letters that I, for instance, have received about it have been 
letters in favour of annexation. The only literature which any one 
has had the chance of reading has been in favour of the forward 
policy: there exists no other. If we differ from Mr. Stanley, 
Captain Lugard, Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. Joseph Thomson, it is on 
their statement of the case that our opinion has been formed. 

An excellent map of Africa south of the equator, which has been 
published by the British South Africa Company, shows how, by 
the Anglo-German Agreement, Lord Salisbury brought a strip of 
territory nominally German across Barotseland to Victoria Falls, 
towards a narrow strip of Portuguese territory running up to Zumbo, 
thus narrowing the British sphere of influence to a wasp-waist at 
the Zambesi. Farther north the British sphere expands again, and 
then ends where Lord Salisbury brought Germany to meet the 
Congo State, thus giving up for ever the road north, of which, up to 
the signature of the Anglo-German Agreement, African specialists 
had made much account. When in 1890 I was asked by the editor 
of the United Service Magazine to write upon the Anglo-German 
Agreement, I freely expressed the view that it was unwise in Lord 
Salisbury to narrow in the way he had done an influence already 
exercised through travel, treaty, and missionary enterprise in all the 
healthy districts of South-Central Africa. If I name this fact it is 
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because I wish at the outset of this article to make it clear that I am 
not one of those who object under all circumstances to the extension 
of the responsibilities of this country, whether exercised through 
chartered companies or directly by the Crown. If in examining 
the situation in Uganda I am led to oppose some of those with whom 
as regards South Africa I agreed, or to aid those from whom as 
regards South Africa I differed, it is not on any general grounds of 
desire to contract the boundaries of the Empire, but on special 
grounds relating to the Uganda problem only. 

The settlement, with Germany and with France, arrived at by 
Lord Salisbury has, however, some bearing upon the Uganda case. 
Even although Uganda be unlikely to pay its expenses, and be 
difficult to defend, yet it might have been necessary, as matters 
formerly stood, to occupy it for the purpose of maintaining our hold 
upon the line of through communication from north to south, along 
the Lakes. Lord Salisbury, who never was a believer in the 
European powers getting back from Central Africa the money that 
they spend there, or doing on the whole more good than harm there 
by their presence, yielded the point of through communication along 
British territory. The Congo State and Germany were made to 
meet across Africa on Lake Tanganyika and to the north of it. 
The Uganda problem has now, therefore, to be considered by itself, 
and not in relation to the future of our sphere of influence south of 
Lake Tanganyika. 

There is another respect in which the situation of 1890 has also 
to be borne in mind. Weare asked to replace by a British force 
under the Imperial flag the East Africa Company in Uganda, partly 
on the ground that we have there Church of England and British 
Protestant missionaries to protect. The Roman Catholic missionaries 
and their converts are admitted by Captain Lugard to be more 
numerous in Uganda than the British missionaries and their 
“‘ Protestant” followers among the blacks. But in the course of his 
arrangements with Germany and France about African spheres of 
- influence, Lord Salisbury virtually gave up to France, as far as it 
lay in his power so to do, the interests of the Church of England and 
British Protestant missionaries and converts of a country where they 
are far more numerous than in Uganda, and where they are in the 
overwhelming majority instead of in the minority among the people, 
namely in Madagascar. It may be remembered that Lord Salisbury 
yielded to Germany, and took for ourselves rights in Zanzibar 
dominions which were inconsistent with our promise to the French 
that we would do nothing to increase our hold upon that country 
without previous consultation with them. In order to reconcile the 
French to what was done in Zanzibar, Lord Salisbury recognised in 
Madagascar (with regard to which there had been promises exchanged 
between England and France similar to those which existed with 
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regard to Zanzibar) a French treaty as interpreted by France. This 
treaty had been distinctly explained by the French negotiators to 
mean a protectorate so far as foreign affairs alone should go, and 
these alone are specified in the treaty; but the explanation, although 
annexed to the treaty in writing and signed by the same persons, 
had been repudiated at Paris. The Hova Government has never 
accepted the treaty without the appendix. Lord Salisbury, in 
recognising in Madagascar a French protectorate “with all its 
consequences,” has paved the way for the gradual destruction both 
of the independence of the Protestant native Government and of 
British missionary enterprise in that field in which it had met with 
the most success. 

It seems strange that religious leaders who stood by and saw this 
ruin done in the great island of Madagascar should clamour for 
intervention in Uganda, where, as Captain Lugard has shown, our 
missions have not held their own against those of the French and 
German Roman Catholics. From the point of view of those who 
desire the widest possible extension of British influence in Central 
and Northern Africa, of whom I am not one, Lord Salisbury’s 
arrangement was a singularly bad one—bad in Africa, if taken by 
itself, and worse inasmuch as it threw into the account the cession 
of a British colony for which a very high price might have been 
obtained (for example, in South Africa), and rights in Madagascar 
which were not ours to yield. All this, except in Madagascar as 
regards a portion of the case at issue, is ancient history, and the 
Uganda problem has, as has been shown, to be dealt with now on its 
merits and by itself. There is, however, a good deal of confusion 
of mind existing throughout this country as to the facts. Ignorance 
will not be lessened by proposals to construct a telegraph line from 
the territory of the British South Africa Company to Egypt; pro- 
posals which suggest to the unenlightened public that there exists a 
possible sphere of British influence running from north to south, of 
which Uganda might wisely form a part, and ignore the fact that 
the territory through which the proposed telegraph line must run is 
partly German, and partly in the hands of the most ferocious and 
the most powerful of Mahommedan fanatics. 

There are many people who seem to think that the best way to 
protest against the views of those who desire to contract the respon- 
sibilities of the Empire is to advocate their extension on every side, 
and we are subject, in consequence, to waves of unreasoning feeling, 
to hot fits, which are followed by cold fits from time to time. It is 
clearly the duty of all of us to keep our heads cool, and to consider 
on its merits each case which is presented to us for an extension of 
Imperial responsibilities. At the time of the annexation of the 
Transvaal there were few people in this country who protested 
against an action which subsequent events showed to have been 
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most unwise. On the other hand, immediately afterwards, at the 
time of the Zulu War, the country seemed to have recovered its 
right reason. When Cyprus was rented from the Porte there was 
an almost universal belief in Great Britain that the partial acquisi- 
tion of that island had strengthened our military power. There is 
now an absolutely universal admission among all competent autho- 
rities that the opposite is the case. With regard to Uganda the 
press is unanimous, and it seems bold to venture to prophesy that 
not many years will pass before we shall find it a white elephant if 
not an actual danger. The Conservative party has abandoned the 
prudent traditions with regard to African expansion which led a 
Tory Government to refuse the territories which now form the 
Congo State when they were conveyed to us in the Cameron treaties. 
That party is now all but unanimous in favour of African expansion 
even out of reach of British arms, and the Liberal party is going 
through a period (it is to be hoped, a momentary period) of rivalry 
with the Conservative in the race for the heart of Africa. There is 
something surely to be said for the intermediate position that African 
expansion may be wise where, as in the territories comprised within 
the charter granted to Mr. Rhodes, it takes place in sparsely-peopled 
tablelands, healthy to European life, or where it assumes, as on the 
Niger, the form of a trading protectorate over comparatively civi- 
lised native states, but in the highest degree unwise where it brings 
us into conflict with fighting Arabs without yielding rich and 
settled countries to our trade, or possible homes for our own people. 

From the point of view of those who desire to see the Empire as 
strong as possible, it is most unfortunate that the country should 
ever be drawn into enterprises which are not likely to prove profit- 
able to it in some respect. Our responsibilities are already greater, 
in the opinion of skilled authorities, than the provisions for our 
safety. There is great danger that the public spirit and patriotism 
of the nation may be exhausted by the drains made upon it in 
wrong quarters. Those who know that we can neither retire from 
the Mediterranean with prudence, nor hold our own there in war as 
matters stand ; those who know the demands likely to be made upon 
us in North-Western India within the next few years can hardly 
view without alarm the prospect that we may have for many years 
to come to pour treasure into the heart of Africa in order to make 
good against ferocious Arabs a shadowy occupation of a poor and an 
unhealthy country situate at a vast distance from our naval base. 
There exist, then, grounds for trying, without prepossession, to 
inquire for ourselves whether there be either a necessity to force us 
to occupy Uganda or any sufficient reason for so doing. 

In March, 1892, when a Conservative Government asked for a 
grant in aid of a survey for a railway towards Uganda, they put 
forward the suppression of the slave trade as their chief argument. 
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They refused to give Captain Lugard’s report, which has since been 
presented to Parliament—in a doctored form. The report was, how- 
ever, quoted against them to show that there was little slave trade 
in Uganda. The Government then contended that we were bound 
by the Brussels Act, to which we were parties, to take active steps 
to put down the slave trade in Uganda. It was shown that the 
Brussels Act applied to districts in which we exercised sovereignty 
or protectorate, and not to mere spheres of influence. This surely 
needs no proof. Germany possesses in South-Western Africa, 
under the Agreement of Lord Salisbury, a sphere of influence, near 
the Zambesi, into vast districts of which no German has ever gone, 
and into which the Germans are making no attempt to penetrate. 
In North-West Africa the French are in the same position in a 
large portion of their sphere of influence; and the same is the 
case with various European powers in many other parts of Africa. 
It was, however, argued on behalf of the Government that treaties 
having been made by the East Africa Company with chiefs to accept 
the protectorate of the Company, we had become bound through 
these treaties. This is an entirely untenable position; treaties, 
for example, had been made by the British South Africa Company 
with chiefs in districts which have been transferred to the German 
and Portuguese spheres of influence by Lord Salisbury’s Agree- 
ments, and transferred without any intention that either the Germans 
or the Portuguese should take any immediate steps to put down the 
slave trade in those unreachable parts of Africa. Treaties with 
native chiefs in Africa have always been understood to be documents 
which, if we chose, might lie dormant. The Cameron treaties, for 
instance, gave us a protectorate over the whole Congo basin, and 
were, in consequence of the objection of Lord Beaconsfield, allowed 
to lapse before the King of the Belgians occupied the country. We 
have not yet proclaimed the principle that this country is bound to 
adopt all the many treaties made by the agents of the British South 
Africa, East Africa, and Niger Companies, and no British Ministry 
will ever take the responsibility of laying down so broad a principle. 
It is the case, moreover, that Captain Lugard’s Uganda treaty was 
conditional on the native side, and is to lapse at the advent of another 
power—Mahommedan, it may be. Lastly, it was shown, in the 
debate of 1892, that Captain Lugard had stated that a large force 
of welJ-drilled troops—not porters or slaves from Zanzibar—would 
be needed to hold Uganda, first against its people, and afterwards 
against the Mahommedans from the north. An Under-Secretary of 
State interrupted the speaker who read the extract with the state- 
ment that this was a quotation from Mr. Stanley, in which asser- 
tion Mr. Lowther was wrong. 

Since this debate there have been published Parliamentary papers 
showing that to reach the country or to travel in it is impossible 
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without a great deal of desertion and the consequent use of “ strong 
measures.” In a meeting called upon this question of “strong 
measures,” by the Aborigines Protection Society, an American 
gentleman, who had had great experience in connection with African 
expeditions, and who was of somewhat liberal views, spoke in 
defence of the explorers. He stated that it was necessary to employ 
slaves when travelling in the Zanzibar dominions and to flog them ; 
and when interrupted he asked the meeting to name any explorer 
who had not resorted to such measures. Let us admit that it is 
difficult indeed for any one, even for the Commissioner now on his 
way to Uganda, and supplied by us with a portion of the regular 
army of Zanzibar, to get through from the coast, across the desert 
countries, to Uganda without ‘strong measures.” This fact only 
makes it the more doubtful whether we can perform there such 
services to mankind as to make our presence in the country worth 
the sufferings that we inflict. The papers show that the garrisons 
which had been left behind in the dangerous and desert countries 
were disaffected, and that measures had to be taken sufficient to 
check “any idea in future of abandoning their post.” The garrisons 
had been for some time without food or goods to purchase food. At 
other places we find that Captain Lugard reports himself as having 
“dealt severely’ with his men; and I do not quote these passages 
to blame him, because I think it possible that without such 
measures he might not have succeeded in crossing a country which, 
to use his words, ‘‘ produces nothing valuable for export or even 
local consumption,” “neither ivory nor vegetable production ; 
neither grain for caravans nor food supply of any sort.” 

When Captain Lugard reached Uganda he reported that that 
country had been “ much over-rated,” that it had little value for the 
Company, and that there was nothing for exportation except ivory, 
which came from the tributary states and would not last long. But 
the boundaries of the sphere of influence have been so drawn that, like 
Barotseland, the old Uganda countries have been divided between 
Germany and England, and the tributary states are mostly on the 
German shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza. It seemed to be admitted 
by both sides in the debate of March, 1892, that Uganda might be 
valuable some day as a road leading to territories that lay beyond. 
But these territories again are, as we have seen, either territories 
within the German or the Congo sphere, or in the occupation of 
fanatical Mahommedan Arabs; a fact which was not pointed out by 
those who quoted Captain Lugard’s words. Captain Lugard found 
the Protestants of Uganda anxious to leave the country, and some 
of their English advisers equally anxious that they should do so. 

Coming to the future of the country, Captain Lugard in his 
reports stated that an organised system of defence would be a 
necessity in order to keep back the Arabs, whose organisation and 
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equipment he reported to be “ wonderful,” and who have “ enormous 
stores of ammunition, breechloading rifles, cannon, and steamers.” 
The King of Uganda he found hostile to the British, and it would 
be impossible, he thought, for the Company to maintain itself unless 
by a Resident supported by a force “so powerful as to command 
obedience to his decisions.” The only treaty which he was able to 
make, and which he made pretty much by force, was that which 
contained the stipulation about the coming of a greater man. 
Captain Lugard concluded by saying that there must be many 
forts ‘‘to hold this vast territory, and these stations must be gar- 
risoned. Many Europeans are also required, and very much ammu- 
nition.” Zanzibar troops would be unfit for the duty; “the Zanzibari 
hates to be left as a garrison.” Our Commissioner will find that 
Uganda service will be as unpopular with the army of Zanzibar as 
Soudan service used to be with the army of Egypt. 

In a later report Captain Lugard stated that he had been misin- 
formed as to the strength of the Protestants; that the Roman 
Catholics outnumbered them, but “only a very small proportion 
indeed of the country were either Catholics or Protestants. The vast 
majority were heathens, who were called Catholics or Protestants 
according to the religion of their chief. All these, it was alleged, 
would at once, unless restrained by the loss of their estates, go over 
to the religion of the king, namely, Roman Catholic. This would 
be doubly a heavy blow to the Protestants, destroying their power 
as a political party, and preventing their admission into these 
estates for the purpose of propagating their creed. The Protestants 
urged this, as did their missionaries.” Captain Lugard then supplied 
a Protestant chief with gunpowder, which was one of the acts for 
which he has been attacked by Father Vaughan in the pamphlet 
which has been largely circulated among Roman Catholics in this 
country. Captain Lugard marched with this chief “destroying 
houses and crops” ; but we may abstain from following him into the 
confused details of the faction wars. He found, curiously enough, 
Emin Pasha and some Germans marching about in the British sphere 
of influence, and apparently plundering and killing negroes there. 

A still later report of Captain Lugard’s explains that there were 
only two alternatives if the Company were to stay in Uganda, “ either 
avery strong force must be maintained, or the country must be 
disarmed. In fact, the latter is the only solution. The Company 
cannot do it by foree—the complete stoppage of the import of arms 
and powder appears hopeless of attainment.” As faras the ordinary 
non-African reader can see, there was, therefore, no alternative at 
all except that which the Company adopted of ordering evacuation. 
They could do nothing else in the face of reports which prepared 
them to expect the coming of the Arabs in overwhelming strength, 
and the death within a few years of the present king, with the 
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certainty of fighting taking place throughout the country whenever 
that event occurs. 

More recent reports than those by Captain Lugard above quoted 
come from Captain Williams. He doubts whether Captain Lugard 
was right in saying that the majority of the people were of no reli- 
gion. He is “unable to say what proportion of the people are 
Christians and what heathens,” But “everyone of note is outwardly 
a most enthusiastic professor of the religion to which he belongs; 
and with good reason, for if he shows any slackness he loses his 
place.” Catholicism outnumbers Protestantism among the people. 
“The Catholic priests are more numerous and are more capable and 
better organised than the Protestants. . . . The Catholics wear a 
little medal round their necks, which is a great thing to the negro 
mind.” ; 

In a later Parliamentary paper containing reports from Captain 
Lugard in 1892, he again complained: “The respective strength of 
the two parties had been very greatly misrepresented to us. The 
Catholics vastly outnumbered the Protestants. I estimated long 
ago that there were some 6,000 guns in Uganda. Of these the 
Protestants have perhaps not more than 1,400.” Captain Lugard 
then joined the Protestants with his force. The Catholics were 
beaten, and the result was that the King declared himself a 
Protestant. 

This being the official information at our disposal, what ought to 
be the view taken of the Uganda problem by those who are favour- 
able to British enterprise even in distant places, and to the main- 
tenance everywhere of the clear interests of the Empire by an 
adequate military and naval force? They cannot, unless merely 
foolish, avoid the responsibility of thought by pronouncing in favour 
of the extension wherever possible of British dominion without 
regard to the conditions. Surely they must be driven to consider 
the necessities of the case, the probabilities of success, the cost in 
blood and treasure, the nature of the military efforts which will be 
required, and the proportion between all these and the ends to be 
obtained. 

North-Central Africa differs greatly from South Africa. It is 
much less healthy, as the missionary records show. The continent 
being in the north of enormous width; the interior is wholly out of 
ourreach. It is possible for the same person to be strongly favourable 
to the extension of our influence on the high plateaus of South 
Africa, especially where that extension is supervised by strong and 
able men, and yet opposed to the extension of our responsibilities in 
the river and lake districts of the north-centre. There has been no 
continuity of British policy as regards Africa. Every African ques- 
tion has still to be considered on its merits. Neither of the political 
parties has had a steady African policy. The Conservatives 
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approved Lord Carnarvon’s proposals for the annexation of the 
Transvaal, but refused the Congo State; ceded Barotseland, in 
which the British South Africa Company had made treaties; ceded 
to Germany the possible road through British territory from south 
to north; and had decided to give up the Shiré highlands, in 
which Scotch missionary enterprise had done much, until insurrec- 
tion among their Scotch supporters led Lord Salisbury to change 
his Shiré policy. On the other hand, the Liberal party, while some 
followed Mr. Courtney in condemning the Transvaal annexation, 
did not as a party censure or for a long time reverse it. Never- 
theless they opposed the Zulu war, but afterwards sent an expedition 
into Bechuanaland, and in 1892 used language in utter condemnation 
of the adventure in Uganda which is at variance with the present 
dispatch thither of a Commissioner known by his public utterances 
to favour annexation. 

The first question we have to ask ourselves is how far it is safe 
for the country to allow itself to be committed by chartered com- 
panies to Imperial action. In entering upon this enquiry I must 
point out that there is as yet no settled policy with regard to the 
chartered companies themselves. We are still in an era of indeci- 
sion with regard to them. The first of the modern charters was 
suspended by the Conservatives on account of difference of opinion 
among their leaders with regard to it. It was granted by the 
Liberals, but the speeches made in its defence, when it was attacked 
in the House of Commons by Conservatives who now occupy a pro- 
minent position on the Front, Bench, were half-hearted. Mr. 
Gladstone explained that the grant of a charter was in reduction of 
the privileges or powers which but for it the adventurers would 
possess. The charter was a prudent limitation upon their acts. 
Lord Granville, however, who strongly defended this charter, of 
which he was the true grantor, was a wise and a cautious statesman, 
and the fact of his strong adherence to the charter policy is one which 
must be taken into consideration. Lord Granville was not what is 
called a “Jingo.” To use a still more barbarous term, he was one 
of the strongest “anti-Jingoes” in the Liberal party. I had the 
honour to serve under him at the time at which the first charter 
was granted, and the arguments by which he overcame doubts in my 
mind, which at one time were so strong that I had refused to defend 
the charter, were strong ones, and prevailed. But Lord Granville 
would certainly have been horrorstruck to think that we were taking 
upon ourselves the obligation, when a company had failed in some 
specially dangerous or specially unwise extension of its dominions, 
to assume the responsibilities which it had found too heavy. The 
same, I think, was the view of the most prudent among the Conser- 
vative statesmen at the time. They did not support their bolder 
spirits in condemning charters root and branch, but Lord Knutsford 
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wrote to the British South Africa Company on the 16th May, 1889, 
taking his example, oddly enough, from the very company whose 
responsibility in Uganda we are now being asked to assume, and 
used most pregnant words: ‘‘The example of the Imperial East 
Africa Company shows that such a body may, to some considerable 
extent, relieve Her Majesty’s Government from diplomatic difficulties 
and heavy expenditure.” It is to be doubted whether Lord Knuts- 
ford continues to think so now. It is still more to be doubted 
whether he will think so the next time he comes into office. This 
Uganda matter is not going to be settled by the debate upon the 
Queen’s Speech, or by the unsuccessful opposition which will be 
offered by some of us to the vote for the commission, or by the 
debates of the next year or two, but it will hang like a millstone 
round the necks of the leaders of my own party, who allowed them- 
selves to temporise in the autumn of 1892 although they were emphatic 
in condemnation in the spring, and it will afflict with its unceasing 
burdens the weekly councils of their successors. 

The chartered company to which the advice was given by Lord 
Knutsford has had, under the leadership of Mr. Rhodes, and will 
have, a more successful career than that upon the proceedings of 
which the advice was founded. The East Africa Company has failed 
in the most difficult part of its work. Mr. Joseph Thomson, the 
highest authority on Central Africa, in the December number of the 
Contemporary Review, in admitting that it has failed, has said of its 
chiefs, being their friend, that which I should not have ventured to 
say, namely that they have only “themselves to blame.” The doc- 
trine laid down in a speech by Mr. Stanley in favour of the annexa- 
tion of Uganda, on the 7th December, comes to this:—that the 
chartered companies are to be helped by Government patronage, 
which alone gives value to their shares, to carry out the paying 
portions of their schemes, but that the moment they retire from 
portions which do not pay it is the duty of the country to take them 
over. That is a position against which many of us will never cease 
to fight. It is one the admission or acceptance of which will gravely 
increase the already immense responsibilities of Government and 
burdens of the country. It is difficult enough to induce Govern- 
ments to face their existing responsibilities and to make the country 
bear its absolutely necessary burdens. In the Mediterranean and on 
the North-west frontier of India we may at any moment be face to 
face with a struggle for national existence. Of all times in our 
history this is one at which we should avoid all burdens which it is 
not absolutely necessary to bear, and it is impossible to protest too 
strongly or too often against Mr. Stanley’s doctrine. The first of 
modern chartered companies, that to which the charter was granted 
by the Liberal Government on the proposal of Lord Granville, 
has never asked for help. It has borne its burdens. Mr. Rhodes 
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has relieved the country from burdens which it would other- 
wise have had to bear. He isa strong man, willing to take them 
upon his own shoulders. He will not ask for help unless it be given 
with so free a hand to the East Africa Company that he will be 
merely following the dangerous example that we ourselves have set. 
Mr. Stanley seems to think that the profits of all colonial undertak- 
ings in North-Central Africa should go to the British East Africa 
Company or to the Niger Company, as the case may be, and the 
kicks, the charge, the wars, to the taxpayers of the United King- 
dom; to the companies the ports and the rich tracts: to us the 
deserts. The speakers who have been up and down the country 
addressing audiences of the middle-class seem to hold the view that 
it is the duty of the nation—by the use of the Imperial forces, which 
we are told must be supported by artillery, by lines of forts, by 
many European leaders—to keep back the tide of Arab invasion 
coming from the fanatical north. We should do so for the benefit 
of the Germans in their better-chosen sphere, and of the British 
East Africa Company in the more settled and more profitable of the 
regions with which they have to do. 

The first necessity of our African policy of the future is to prevent 
the companies from committing us, the Imperial Government, the 
Imperial Parliament, the taxpayers, to the costly occupation of 
unhealthy districts, exposed to war, and out of reach. It is idle to 
suppose that where the companies wholly fail we are likely to suc- 
ceed. We shall never get back the money that we may spend in 
the heart of Africa, and when we are assured that it is our duty as 
Christians or as men to intervene there, at any distance, at any cost, 
for principle, regardless of prudence, without thought of calculation, 
reason answers that our action—in withholding arms from the 
negroes where the Arabs have them in perfection—leads only to the 
destruction of the negro kingdoms for the benefit of the slave- 
traders, and that our intervention increases rather than lessens the 
sum of human suffering. We break up bad but comparatively 
settled governments and we put nothing in their place. 

There is always a danger in the case of this country of Great 
Britain, which shares with the United States the glory of being at 
the head of missionary enterprise, lest we should be led to adopt the 
policy, which the United States have consistently repudiated, of 
supporting our missionaries by arms. The Government of this 
country has never yet laid down the proposition that where British 
missionaries go the flag should follow. It has never undertaken 
(and it has hitherto—to the credit of the missionary bodies—seldom. 
been asked to undertake) the defence of missions by force of arms. 
In 1868 there was an attempt made, by the British missions in 
China, to obtain armed support against Chinese mobs. I remember 
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writing at the time to point out the danger of the course that was 
pressed upon us, but the Government of the day were strengthened 
in their refusal by the support of the London Missionary Society, 
who repudiated the action of their people in the East. To come to 
recent times, Lord Salisbury allowed Germany to enlarge her sphere 
of action so as to include districts which contained stations of the 
Church Missionary Society; and the King of the Belgians is, I 
believe, under the impression that at one moment Lord Salisbury 
was not unwilling to allow him, although a Roman Catholic King, 
to extend his influence into Uganda. Our missions went to Uganda 
as they went to stations which are now in the German sphere of 
influence, as they went to Madagascar, as the Scotch missions went 
to the Shiré highlands, without the smallest anticipation that they 
would ever be followed by the flag. To several of these districts, as, 
for example, to Uganda and Madagascar, they went in face of the 
chance of death or torture. In Madagascar and in Uganda they in 
many cases suffered. In Uganda their action has been, compara- 
tively speaking, a failure. At one time they converted the late 
king, and when I was at the Foreign Office in 1880 we despatched 
to him, at their request, Royal presents, consisting of a Bible, a 
colonel’s uniform, and a trombone, to mark our pleasure at his con- 
version. But he had been of several religions before that time, and 
he was of several religions at later periods of his reign, and engaged 
in religious persecution before its close, as he had in its earlier days. 

Captain Lugard’s reports show the measure of success with which 
in Uganda the Roman Catholic, the Church of England, and various 
Protestant missions had met. In Madagascar, although never 
supported by our flag, our missionaries carried all before them; 
converted (and not as Mtesa and Mwanga were converted) the 
Government and the Court and great masses of the people. They 
have made a Christian Protestant State of Madagascar, which has, 
most unwisely, been virtually handed over by Lord Salisbury to the 
French. These diverse results belong to the inscrutable history of 
missions—amissions which in Africa have had a past that has varied 
in excellence, as in results. The African missions have been illus- 
trated by some of the noblest devotion that has ever been shown by 
some among the greatest of religious men. On the other hand, in 
1880, one of them, the station at Blantyre, was the subject of a kind 
of insurrection of the House of Commons against irregular shooting 
of natives charged with (very doubtful) murders. The House of 
Commons was horrified by the sight of the hippopotamus-hide whips 
with which a carrier suspected of pilfering had been given 200 
lashes at the missionary station, and had died, a “ small war” being 
the consequence of the flogging. Dr. Cameron brought forward a 
motion of censure; the House of Commons tried to induce the 
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Foreign Office to despatch to Blantyre a Commission directed 
against the missionaries, just as the House of Commons seems now 
inclined to force Government to send to Uganda Commissions in 
their support. 

What was one of the reasons which I was directed by Lord 
Granville in 1880 to give against sending to the Shiré highlands a 
Commission to try the missionaries for murder and for illegal flog- 
ging? That if any native chief should carry off our Commissioner 
we should be forced into a great military expedition. Yet it was 
far easier to send a Commission to Blantyre than to send an expedi- 
tion to Uganda. 

It is possible to approve in the highest degree, on the whole, in 
spite of occasional floggings or hangings, of the results of mis- 
sionary enterprise in Africa. There are few Englishmen who have 
the means to do so who have not contributed towards the cost of 
African missions. There are fewer still who have not read with 
pleasure of their heroism. But the strongest friends of missions in 
this country cannot but have their doubts about the results of the 
missions in Uganda, and the wisdom of maintaining them by force, 
if force be needed, when they read the pamphlet of Father Vaughan, 
and Captain Lugard’s accounts of the battles in which the cross is 
borne on the standards of both sides—under the fire of ‘‘Protestant” 
Maxim guns, as well as in the line by which those guns are supported. 

It is not necessary for my purpose to ask whether the Roman 
Catholic account of what has passed, communicated to this country 
by Father Vaughan, is true or whether it is a pack of lies. In 
reading Captain Lugard’s reports we find reason to believe that what 
occurred was more or less inevitable under the circumstances of 
Uganda. It is difficult to blame any man concerned, upon the 
evidence before us, but the best friends of missions must find in the 
sad story a confirmation of their view against relying on the secular 
arm; an argument in favour of adopting that policy which has so 
completely answered in the case of the Protestant missions of the 
United States, of Switzerland, and of Sweden, and in the case of 
many of the Roman Catholic missions, as, for example, those from 
the Rhine provinces of Germany and from Bavaria, and this in all 
parts of the world ;—the policy which led to the triumphant success 
of the Church of England, of the Congregational, and of the Quaker 
missions in Madagascar. 

The new doctrine has been laid down for us in the Baptist news- 
paper. On the 18th November last the Baptist said: ‘‘ We cannot 

. avoid the responsibility of combatting such crying evils as are 
known to prevail within . . . ‘a sphere of influence.’” What are 
these crying evils? Slavery, Mahommedanism, “as well as that 
sister curse Roman Catholicism.” It appears, then, that we are 
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asked to intervene in Uganda by British arms, at the cost of the 
taxpayer of the United Kingdom, not only against the religion 
which is that of sixty millions of the Queen’s subjects in India, but 
to put down “that sister curse,” the religion of one of the principal 
parts of the United Kingdom itself. At all the meetings which are 
being held throughout the country the well-dressed people who attend 
are asked whether they will allow the House of Commons to “ desert 
our missions”’; or to “ withdraw British protection from our missions.” 
The great missionaries of the past, those whom I was trained as a 
boy to admire, those whom many of us are proud to have known 
personally in their last years—Moffat and Livingstone, for example 
—had their troubles, but they did not ask for British protection, or 
for “ the flag,” or for troops, or for Maxim guns. 

On the evidence supplied by those who know the district best, by 
Mr. Stanley, by Captain Lugard, by Captain Williams, by Mr. 
Thomson, the impartial inquirer may come to the conclusion that, 
taking into account our responsibilities in all parts of the world, 
there is no sufficient ground—in any special prominence of the slave 
trade or any special possibilities of preventing it, in any risk toa 
useful missionary enterprise, in any trade, in any chance of a 
colonial settlement—why Uganda should be picked out of the whole 
world as a region to which we are to despatch troops 500 miles, 
across inhospitable deserts and dangerously convulsed countries, to 
unhealthy swamps. The importance which, as has been shown, 
Uganda might once have had as a weak spot on a possible 
British road through Africa has disappeared since Lord Salisbury 
brought the Congo State and Germany towards each other across the 
Continent until they met upon the Lakes. The arguments which 
led Mr. Disraeli to refuse the Congo Valley for this country were 
far less strong than those which make the occupation of Uganda one 
of the greatest blunders into which the clamour of an influential 
section of the people ever drove the Government of this country. 

But we are told that it is not annexation which is proposed to us. 
It is only a commission; the commission of a Commissioner who is 
already committed to the annexation view. Sir Gerald Portal isa 
man of whom there is nothing to be said that is not to his credit, 
but he is a man whose name has been made in Africa; in Abyssinia 
and Egypt, from 1882 to 1889, and in Zanzibar since the latter date. 
He is human, and that he should take any view except that which 
he is known to take, and has proclaimed upon the housetops, could 
hardly be expected of an Africa-trained official. 

There would have been the greatest danger in the dispatch to 
Uganda of any Commissioner, however chosen. It would have been 
impossible to send a weak man to such a place, so far from our sea 
base, so much out of reach of all communication from his Govern- 
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ment, to deal with so complicated a situation and with a man like 
Mwanga. On the other hand, a strong Commissioner, wholly out of 
reach, can hardly fail to behave as though he, and not Mwanga, were 
the king. If, as seems to be the case, the force sent with him is 
insufficient to support him in such a policy, he will find himself in dif- 
ficulties which it will need an expedition, with British troops, to remedy. 
What kind of an expedition would this be? Sooner or later—and even 
the “later” (according to Mr. Stanley) is not far off—it is against Arabs 
from the Soudan that in Uganda we shall have to fight. The French 
in Algeria, though never far from their sea base, needed at one time 
110,000 men to keep down an Arab population of between one and 
two millions of souls, of whom a large part were on their side. After 
they had been in the country for one-and-thirty years, in 1871, they 
needed 86,000 regular troops to put down an insurrection in which 
only 800,000 men, women, and children sympathised, the majority 
of the population of Algeria being quiet or friendly to France. 
These Mahommedan insurgents of 1871 were mainly village-living 
husbandmen and dwelt near the sea. Mr. Stanley says that unless 
we promptly make a railway to Uganda, at an unknown cost, to be 
borne wholly by the British taxpayer, and presenting no chance of 
a return, we shall need to send there “an expedition more costly 
that that to Abyssinia.” The Abyssinian expedition cost seventeen 
millions sterling, I believe. Our experience against the Black Arabs 
at Suakim and on the Nile is not tempting tous. An expedition to 
Uganda means an expedition of four hundred and fifty miles by land, 
and then a further expedition by steamer upon the Lakes, to fight 
against the Black Arabs in a district into which they are swarming, 
as Captain Lugard has shown. 

With the small majority that the Liberal party possesses in the 
House of Commons and in the country it is at least possible that 
the Conservative party may, in the course of two or three years, once 
more come into power. It is possible that the Liberals may have to 
propose estimates only for the Commission, and that it will fall to 
the lot of their successors to send the expedition to Uganda. In 
spite of the present approval of the press, and of meetings of the 
middle class, the country as a whole has not that knowledge of any 
necessity for the occupation which will make it stand steady under 
the calls which will be made upon it for Uganda in the future. At 
this moment those of us who oppose all expenditure upon Uganda 
may be few. The great majority have not made up their mind, 
and are silent upon the question, but it may safely be asserted 
that, among the active minority who are now imposing the forward 
view upon the dumb majority, there are many who, when the 
country begins to flinch, will oppose all further sacrifice in blood 
ormoney. Then, as soon as things go wrong, we shall have the 
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old cries: “‘Who deserted the missionaries?” ‘Who deserted 
the Commissioner?” ‘Who sent ‘this or that officer’ to perish ?” 
and the old party recriminations which lead to nothing but bad 
blood. Let us try to rise above such considerations, and support 
those who will go to any expenditure of our resources where the 
national honour is in reality engaged, or national interests are in 
reality at stake, but protest, while it is still time, against sacrifice 
for no result. 

The Uganda policy of commission and inquiry will go forward 
gallantly for the moment. It will lead, by the edmission of its 
supporters, either to eventual abandonment or to constant drain, and 
there will be no return for either the money or the blood. 

Captain Lugard has been quoted to show that there is nothing to 
be got in Uganda except ivory. This came from tributary states, 
most of which have now ceased (being in the German sphere) to send 
their tribute to the king. Mr. Joseph Thomson says that there are 
only two articles of trade—‘“ rubber and ivory,” of which “ ivory 
has no future.” Of the railway he frankly tells us that it will have 
“but the most trifling traffic.” It will need four or five trains a 
year down, and one train a month up, but the latter really only for 
the benefit of our garrison. Clearly, then, there will be no return 
for the millions that this railway is to cost. Yet we are not a 
country unable to find things to do with the money that our taxes 
bring! We have many urgent claimants for expenditure. 

Some say at meetings that the cost of Uganda will be small, that 
we are abandoning our missions, or ceasing to put down slavery 
where “only a few thousands” would be required. There can be 
no more dangerous delusion. Mr. Stanley, in his 7th December 
speech, showed that to avoid risings, Arab invasions, and consequent 
expeditions on a gigantic scale, we must make the railway. But to 
make the railway will cost, it has been estimated, five millions, for 
which there can be no return. When the railway has been made 
we shall have to pay its working expenses, towards which trade will 
hardly contribute anything at all, and then we shall have first to 
keep Uganda down by force, and afterwards, as Captain Lugard has 
told us, to defeat the Mahdi. 

The people of Uganda do not want us. Captain Lugard, at the 
Geographical Society, very frankly told the meeting, ‘I believe the 
peasantry to be averse to all European interference, for they are 
blindly loyal to their king and chiefs, and fear that the white men 
may undermine their power and prestige.” 

On the Egyptian side we have put a vast stretch of desert between 
ourselves and the Arabs of the Soudan. In Uganda there is no 
such rampart against them. So soon as we are settled there— 
all the more because we are the British Government and not a com- 
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pany—the Soudanese must attack us. Their religion compels them 
todo so. Just as they have sought us out over and over again at 
Suakim, just as they marched to Toski in spite of certain defeat (for 
the Emir Nejumi’s letters to the Sirdar show that he knew the fate 
in store for him), so with much more spirit and in vastly greater 
number they will pour into Uganda, to what, I fear, must be even- 
tually a certain victory for their arms. The country, Captain 
Lugard tells us, is “terribly hard to fight in;” and we do not as 
yet even know with what kind of force we are to hold the line of 
forts that are to protect our occupation. 

Are not we justified, then, in the belief that there can be no hope 
of a return for the bloodshed or for the drain of money for which 
the advocates of annexation, in their frankness, have prepared us ? 
Those who are in favour of a strong policy for the Empire know 
that in many ways insufficiency of money, even in a country so rich 
as ours, has weakened our defensive forces. The mancuvres on a 
large scale which every other country now carries on are, for 
example, denied to our army on the ground of cost. The Radicals, 
on the other hand, whose hope is that they will be able to sweeten 
life to our people here at home, are stopped upon all sides in doing 
so by. difficulties of finance. Even higher considerations than these 
should affect us. The blacks of Central Africa surely have a right 
to be let alone in districts in which, owing to their unhealthiness 
and inaccessibility, it is impossible for us to exercise effective govern- 
ment. The one act of policy about which the representatives of 
the Powers at Brussels were agreed was the prohibition of the 
importation of arms to the interior of Africa; yet in Uganda it 
is plain that both the so-called Christian parties have been import- 
ing arms, and it is also clear that any massacre of portions of the 
Uganda people, should we leave, would be the direct consequence of 
the policy of the disarmament of those among the negroes who are 
not active followers of the “ Roman Catholic” or of the “ Pro- 
testant ”’ chiefs, in face of a well-armed Arab invasion from the 
north. We are told that there will be massacre if we leave. But 
the reports read as though massacres had been as yet the conse- 
quence of our being there, and the least said about massacres in 
Uganda the better. Can there be a clearer case for saving our 
energies and our money for the help of those (the majority of our 
people) who drag out a life of obscure and painful toil, and to 
whom tbe whole current of modern thought would lead us to desire 
to give hope ? 

Cuartes W. DILKe. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AN ETRUSCAN BOOK. 


Ter: are certain minds over which unsolved problems exercise a 
strong fascination, and it is not wonderful, thersfore, that the deci- 
pherment of the Etruscan inscriptions has been attacked time after 
time in our restless century. Each fresh worker in the field believes 
that he has at last discovered the key to these mysterious texts, 
unmindful of the ill-success of his predecessors and of the lesson 
which it teaches. 

That the Etruscan language should have remained so long unde- 
ciphered seems, indeed, a slur on the philological science of our age. 
But the fault has not lain with philological science or its profes- 
sors. The materials have been wanting ior a solution of the problem. 
It is true that about three thousand inscriptions have been discovered, 
but with a few exceptions they consist of little more than proper 
names. Apart from the famous “Cippus Perusinus,” a monument 
discovered at Perugia, which contains forty-six lines of text, they 
are merely the shortest of short memorials of the dead. The 
Etruscan epitaph did not indulge in pious wishes or a description 
of the virtues of the deceased. 

Nevertheless the persistent labour of generations of scholars has 
not been altogether in vain. With the help of some bilingual 
(Latin and Etruscan) inscriptions about twenty words and gram- 
matical forms have been made out with certainty, while a couple of 
dice found at Vulci have given us the names of the first six nume- 
rals. What we thus know of the Etruscan language places it in a 
category by itself. Every attempt to compare it with the known 
languages of the world, whether ancient or modern, has been a 
failure. Words like klan, “son ;” sekh, “daughter ;” puia, “ wife ;” 
and avil, “ year” have been sought in vain in other tongues. So far 
as we know at present, the language of Etruria was a waif of an 
otherwise extinct family of speech. 

This of itself would explain the inability of modern scholars to 
interpret the Etruscan texts. The Etruscan alphabet can be read with 
as much ease as the alphabet of Rome; the words of a text are usually 
divided from one another by means of points, and yet the meaning 
of these words cannot be fixed. Like the geologist who comes to a 
“fault” in the strata he is examining, so in Etruscan the philologist 
finds a linguistic ‘fault ””—a language which refuses to be compared 
with any other that is known to him. 

A discovery lately made by Professor Krall, of Vienna, has 
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removed the first difficulty which stands in our way. It can no 
longer be said that it is impossible to decipher the Etruscan lan- 
guage because the materials for doing so are insufficient. Three- 
fourths of an ancient Etruscan book, written on linen, has been dis- 
covered; and discovered, moreover, in the most unlikely of places— 
the coffin of an Egyptian mummy. 

The mummy was brought from Egypt some forty years ago by 
an Austrian traveller, and deposited after his death in the Museum 
of Agram. When unrolled it was found that the linen bands 
which were wrapped round it were covered with written characters. 
They were examined in 1867 by Brugsch Pasha, who imagined 
them to be Ethiopic ; and in 1877 by Sir Richard Burton, who sus- 
pected that they were Nabathean! It was reserved for Professor Krall 
to point out that the characters were the well-known letters of the 
Etruscan alphabet, and that the words they embodied occurred in 
the inscriptions of Etruria. 

Professor Krall’s discovery was made at the beginning of 1891. 
Since then he has been occupied in transcribing the text, por- 
tions of which are difficult to read, and in determining the order 
in which the fragments should be arranged. The result of his work 
has now been published by the Imperial Academy of Vienna.’ His 
memoir is an exhaustive account of the discovery, and contains a 
transliteration of the text, as well as photographs of the linen wrap- 
pings, together with the report of experts on the condition of the 
linen and the character of the ink. Part of the memoir is devoted 
to the removal of any doubts that may be felt as to the genuineness 
of the newly discovered book. 

The text originally contained twelve columns, the greater part of 
which have been preserved. More than two hundred lines of it 
remain, including the last paragraph of the work. It was divided 
into sections or chapters, distinguished from one another by spaces, 
and the single words are separated by means of points. 

It is clear that it cannot be long before the problem of Etruscan 
decipherment is solved. A large proportion of the words which 
occur in the newly-discovered book are met with in the inscriptions, 
more especially in the “ Cippus Perusinus,” and the frequency with 
which the same phrases and words are repeated, shows that the text 
must be of a ritualistic nature. Indeed, this is indicated not only 
by the occurrence of the names of certain Etruscan divinities, but 
also by that of a word which is already known to signify a “ ghost ” 
or “spirit,” and of another word, a lengthened form of which appears 
in a bilingual inscription as the equivalent of the Latin “haruspex.” 

We may conclude, therefore, that in the newly-found fragment of 


(1) Die Etruskischen Mumienbinden des Agramer National-Museums. 1892. 
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Etruscan literature we have one of those semi-religious, semi-magical 
works for which Etruria was celebrated. Etruria was the home of 
augury and divination, and it was from Etruria that Rome derived 
its pseudo-science of omens, and its pretension to read the future in 
the flashes of the lightning or the entrails of a victim. The great 
Etruscan work on divination was, we are told, contained in twelve 
books, the reputed author of which was the culture-god Tages, the 
offspring of the ploughed earth. It may be that in the book whose 
fragments have been so unexpectedly discovered in the wrap- 
pings of an Egyptian mummy, we have before us one of these lost 
books. 

At all events, it would seem that the inscribed wrappings were 
folded round the mummy not without a purpose. The Egyptians 
buried with their dead chapters from an ancient ritual, the recitation 
of which by the spirit of the departed ensured him a safe passage 
through the lower world. The references in the Etruscan book to 
the hinthu, or “ ghost,” go to show that the Etruscans also possessed 
a similar work, and that in Egypt they followed the Egyptian 
custom in burying it with the dead. 

However that may be, the fact that the book was written on linen 
has a special. interest for students of Roman antiquity. We learn 
from Livy that the ancient books of religion and augury which 
were preserved in the Temple of Moneta, there to be consulted in 
moments of danger and difficulty, were similarly inscribed on linen. 
What these “libri lintei” were like we now know; though the 
Roman books perished centuries ago, a specimen of the Etruscan 
originals, of which the Roman books were but copies, has been pre- 
served to us by the friendly soil of Egypt. 

The mummy around which the linen was wrapped was that of a 
woman, and the gilding of the face and shoulders proves it to belong 
to the Greek or Roman period. As Etruscan was still read and 
spoken in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, there is no difficulty in 
understanding how an Etruscan book could have found its way to 
Egypt at a time when Etruria and Egypt alike formed part of a 
single empire. 

The decipherment of the Etruscan language may appear at first 
sight to have but little bearing on the general knowledge of man- 
kind. To recover the relics of a lost language, or to interpret the 
fragments of a superstitious ritual, may seem little more than the 
satisfaction of a philologist’s curiosity. Such, however, is not the 
case. Etruria played an important part in moulding the early des- 
tinies of Rome, and in forming the character of the Roman race. 
Etruscan kings once ruled at Rome, and its religion was permeated 
by Etruscan beliefs. The development of the Roman character was 
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largely due to the religious influences which were derived from the 
Etruscan ritual. The outward ceremonies of religion entered so 
completely into the conduct of political affairs, that we should hardly 
be going too far if we affirmed that without Etruria, Roman history 
would have been very different from that which it actually was. It 
was from Etruria that the augur and the haruspex came, and the 
augur and haruspex were hardly less powerful than the consul or the 
general in war. 

Who can tell to what extent Etruscan ideas influenced the culture 
of ancient Rome, and through Rome the culture of our own days? 
If we are ever to know, it must be through the discovery and de- 
cipherment of the lost literature of the Etruscan haruspices, Then 
only shall we be able to say what exactly were the Etruscan ele- 
ments in Roman religion and civilisation, who were the deities that 
Rome borrowed from Etruria, what were the rites and ceremonies of 
Roman religion which had an Etruscan origin, and what portions of 
the Latin language were taken from an Etruscan source. 

Art, unfortunately, gives us but little help in answering these 
questions. The soil of ancient Etruria is covered with tombs which 
have yielded us numberless examples of Etruscan art, and enabled 
us to trace it in all its branches through several centuries of growth. 
In the Museum of Bologna we may see copies of the paintings with 
which the walls of the Etruscan tombs were adorned, some of them 
representing scenes of daily life, as well as objects of necessity or 
luxury of every kind, from the bronze statue to the articles of a 
lady’s toilet. But with few exceptions the art is wholly exotic. 
It has been borrowed, like the Etruscan alphabet, from abroad, 
though modified in Etruria, and to a certain extent adapted as it 
were to Etruscan ideas. 

The most original portion of Etruscan art is its early bronze 
work, Whoever has once seen the tall, lank, ungainly bronze 
figures which represent Etruscan warriors of the sixth century 
before our era will not easily forget them. But even these figures 
have been inspired by Greek models. It is only the rude work- 
manship and form which are of native manufacture. 

In fact the Etruscans may be regarded as the Japanese of 
antiquity. They were intensely imitative, though with all their 
love of imitation they preserved a strong individuality of their own. 
The hideous demons who pursue the dead with hammers of stone or 
iron, the buskins with upturned toes like those worn by the figures 
of Hittite art, are so many signs that the artist remained Etruscan 
even while endeavouring to imitate most faithfully the products of 
Greek genius. 

We can follow the art of Etruria through three stages of growth. 
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The golden treasure of the so-called Regulini-Galassi tomb at Cer- 
vetri, the ancient Czre, takes us back to days when Pheenician or 
Carthaginian influence was strong in Italy. The combined Egyp- 
tian and Babylonian patterns so dear to the Phoenician artist found 
a home in the heart of Etruria. But the Oriental influence felt in 
Etruria was equally felt at the time in the Greek world, and it is 
consequently difficult to determine how much of it was derived by 
the Etruscan artist directly from the Pheenician or Carthaginian, 
how much through the intervention of the Greek. The pretty 
cornelian scarabs characteristic of Etruria are really Greek imita- 
tions of the Egyptian symbol of the universe. 

What we may term the Oriental period of Etruscan art was of no 
long duration. It was succeeded by the period of Greek influence. 
Legend told how Demaratos of Corinth fled to Etruria with Greek 
potters and a Greek painter, and how he thus introduced into his 
adopted country the elements of Greek culture. Whether or not 
there is any truth in the story the fact remains that Etruria passed 
permanently under the influence of Greek art. Its pottery is 
Greek ; its bronze-work is Greek; its painting is Greek; its 
statuary—such as it was—is Greek; and with the painted figures 
on the vases came the letters of the Greek alphabet. At first 
Etruscan art maintained its native mannerism, and in some cases, as, 
for example, the black “ bucchero” pottery of Chinusi and elsewhere, 
its native mode of manufacture; but as time went on the foreign 
influence grew ever stronger, until at last Etruscan art became 
nothing more than a provincial reproduction of the art of Greece. 
This is the third and last stage in its development, or perhaps we 
ought rather to say its downward course of imitativeness. 

Whether or not future excavation will reveal to us an age when 
the Etruscan artist had not yet gone to the foreigner for the models 
of his work, it is impossible to tell. The excavations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bologna have brought to light certain tombs which 
may be of Etruscan origin, and which exhibit artistic designs that 
remind us, however distantly, of that of Mykenw. Indeed, a series 
of bronze buckets and bands of wooden cists has been discovered, 
which are encircled with curious rows of figures, and form a bridge 
between prehistoric Italy and the mountainous region of the Tyrol.’ 
It is even possible to trace a continuous line of prehistoric art from 
Northern Italy to the valleys of the Save and the Danube, and from 
thence perhaps to the northern shores of Asia Minor. But archxo- 
logical science is as yet only at the beginning of its discoveries in 


(1) Copies will be found in Oberziner’s I Reti, Rome, 1883, plates V. sgg. The 
‘*Euganean”’ and other inscriptions of Northern Italy are given in Pauli’s Inschriften 
nordetruskischen Alphabets, Leipzig, 1885, one of the ablest and most successful essays 
at decipherment ever made. 
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this region of Europe, and consequently cannot speak except in 
doubtful tones. 

Our way would be clearer if we could be sure that Etruscan 
merchants took part in the amber trade carried on between the 
Baltic and the Adriatic seas in prehistoric days. Dr. Schliemann 
found beads of Baltic amber at Mykenz, and an amber bead was 
discovered last summer on the site of Lachish in southern Palestine 
along with objects which belong to the close of the eighteenth 
Egyptian dynasty (s.c. 1400). But we do not know at present when 
the Etruscans entered Italy, or from what part of the world they 
migrated. It is true that a people called Tursha are mentioned on 
the Egyptian monuments as taking part with Sardinians, Teukrians, 
and other populations of the coastlands of “the north,” in a naval 
invasion of Egypt about s.c. 1200. But the identification of the 
Tursha with the Tyrsenians or Tyrrhenians of Italy is questionable, 
and it is equally questionable whether the Etruscans and the Tyrrhe- 
nians were one and the same. At all events we are told by Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos that the proper name of the Etruscans was Rasena. 

The classical world was divided on the subject of the original 
home of the Etruscans, and the old dispute is still continued by 
modern scholars. On the one side it is maintained that they were 
a northern people who descended into Italy from the mountains of 
the Tyrol, and in whom we may see the bronze-age inhabitants of 
the Swiss and Austrian lakes. Etruscan monuments have been found 
in the Tyrol, and Mommsen appeals to the fact that the great cities 
of ancient Etruria were built inland as a proof that the Etruscans 
could not have reached Italy by sea. On the other hand the preva- 
lent view among the antiquarians of the classical world was that they 
came from Asia Minor, Lydia, more especially, having been their 
primitive seat. This is also the view which seems to have gained 
most acceptance among the ethnologists of to-day, chiefly in conse- 
quence of a discovery made seven years ago by two French scholars 
in the island of Lemnos. Here a sepulchral monument was found, 
on which the head and spear of a warrior were engraved together 
with two inscriptions. The inscriptions proved to be Etruscan, 
though some of the words presented slightly different forms from 
those we have been accustomed to meet with in the inscriptions of 
Etruria proper. It has accordingly been assumed that the monu- 
ment testifies to the existence of an Etruscan-speaking population in 
Lemnos in early days, and thus to the presence of an Etruscan 
people in AXgean lands. The conclusion, however, does not neces- 
sarily follow, since the tombstone might have been raised to the 
memory of some Etruscan pirate who had made his way to the 
Aigean Sea. But it must be allowed that the dialectic character of 
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the words of the inscription is in favour of the theory which regards 
it as really the memorial of an Etruscan colony.’ 

Whether we shall ever know with certainty the original home of 
the Etruscan race-is for the future to decide. Discoveries follow so 
rapidly one upon the other nowadays that the question may already 
be on the point of being answered. Who could have dreamed a few 
years ago that an Etruscan inscription would be brought to light in 
an island of the Augean, or that one of the sacred books of Etruria 
would now be in our hands, written on linen by a scribe to whom 
Etruscan was a living tongue? We know now at any rate what 
the “linen books” looked like which formed the religious literature 
of primitive Rome, and it cannot be long before the decipherment of 
the newly discovered text will reveal to us the nature of the sacred 
lore which exercised so profound an influence on the history of Rome, 
and through Rome upon the history of the world. 

A. H. Sayce. 


(1) For the inscription of Lemnos, see Bréal in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hel- 
lénique, vol. x., 1886; Bugge, Der Ursprung der Etrusker, Christiania, 1886; and more 
especially Pauli, Hine vorgriechische Inschrift von Lemnos, Leipzig, 1886. 
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THE HOME OFFICE AND THE DEADLY TRADES. 


Ir you happen to be passing a night at St. Helen’s or Widnes 
(which Heaven forfend) you cannot fail to notice, when the streets 
are deserted and night has made the town a shade or two darker than 
it is by day, those signs of muffled activity which betoken the 
presence of one of the sleepless industries. The night-shift is hard 
at it inside the works, as the trail from tall chimneys and the occa- 
sional ruddy flare overhead show. The alkali works go on all the 
year round, day and night, Sundays and week-days ; and St. Helen’s 
and Widnes are the chief seats of the manufacture. If you have a 
fancy for knowing how that part of the world lives which serves 
the industry that Lord Beaconsfield used as his trade barometer, 
you will do well to gain admittance to the strange and lurid scene 
where the prodigious processes are carried on. By the glow of 
furnaces and the wavering light of an occasional gas-jet, you make 
out bit by bit a rough picture of uncouth buildings, gaunt frame- 
works of timber, ominous-looking lead chambers looming overhead, 
and a general confusion of towers, platforms, revolving and stationary 
furnaces, great cauldrons, where the caustic glows a sullen red, 
threatening-looking tanks full of corrosive liquids, and other strange 
half-animate monsters which beset you as you pick your way along 
narrow planks, or up stairs half eaten away with acid. There are 
figures moving about the place, wheeling barrows up the planks, 
standing at the furnace mouth, taming the white-hot mass within, 
wielding huge ladles at the caustic-pots, raking, straining, and 
labouring in a terrific heat and glare, and amid sickening fumes. A 
man steps back from the furnace now and again and lowers the 
muffler from his mouth to gasp more freely in the chill air, and you 
can see his face, arms, and chest shining with the sweat. Figures 
are to be seen by day which are scarcely recognisable as men, with 
great goggles over their eyes and huge protuberances of flannel corded 
over their mouths and necks. These are the men who pack the 
bleaching powder. The powder packer, his feet encased in thick 
wooden clogs and his legs in brown paper gaiters, steps into the 
chlorine chamber, shovels the bleaching powder into the cask, and 
presently shuffles out again and unlashes his swathings, gasping as 
though at death’s door.' There are some fifteen thousand men in the 

(1) ‘*The dense wraps over the nose and mouth, almost completely prevent 
breathing, and it is only by practice that the men can carry on sufficient respiration to 


sustain life. On their exit from the chamber they are seen to be sweating profusely, 
and greatly exhausted, gasping for air, with inflamed eyes and highly reddened skin, 
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employ of the United Alkali Company, including special “ process 
men” and labourers. The story of their daily and nightly toil is 
told by the faces and forms of the worn, dejected men who pass you 
in the streets, by the deaths from respiratory diseases which carry 
off the strongest men before their time, by the evidence of horrible 
sufferings from constant contact with the biting lime, by teeth rotted 
away by the salt-cake fumes, by scars and sometimes blindness from 
caustic burning, by vitriol burns, and by the deadly nausea from the 
gas inhaled, and the recurring exhaustion brought on by fearfully 
protracted toil. And not the works only, but the homes where the 
men seek to fit themselves by sleep for the next twelve-hours’ spell, 
the streets which they pass in going to and from work, nay, the very 
country side, if they have the heart and energy to reach it, reek 
with the foul fumes with which the great company deluge and pol- 
lute air and land. 

Though the chemical workers are in a special degree victims of 
noxious fumes and inhalations, they are only one class out of a long 
category of workmen who suffer from overstrain. I am not alluding 
now to the tension of nerves which the high-speeded machinery of 
our textile factories induces, but to the physical wear-and-tear which, 
combined with fierce alternations of temperature, is incident to the 
callings of the iron-worker, the glass-blower, and the blast-furnace 
men, and is shared, too, by all such children of Gibeon as have to 
earn their bread as corn-porters, coal-porters, and the like. The 
chemical man, a true son of Anak, picked from the very strongest 
and most splendidly built men to be found, does not live to be forty- 
eight, as the local death-registers of St. Helen’s show, while a con- 
siderable list of laborious occupations might be enumerated which show 
an abnormal number of sufferers from affections of the heart. Accord- 
ing to an author quoted by Dr. Arlidge, blacksmiths begin to go down 
hill after the age of eighteen, when the vital intensity reaches its 
highest point. Glass-blowers “are young, and, for the most part, when 
still under forty years of age are pale and thin, and are prematurely 
old and worn out, whilst they suffer from headache, giddiness, great 
prostration, and occasional faintness. The more than tropical heat 
to which such men are exposed, besides exhausting their energy, 
makes them specially liable to chills, and accordingly we find that 


whilst mucus streams from the mucous membrane of the nose and air passage, accome 
panied by cough. They are, in short, in a state of partial suffocation with congestion 
of the lungs, induced not only by the gas, but also by the impediment to breathing 
from the dense protecting bandages over the face. For a few seconds the necessity for 
admitting air within the lungs precludes speech, but after a short period of the action 
of outside air and diligent wiping away of the sweat, they get sufficiently refreshed to 
return to their painful labour.”—Zhe Diseases of Occupations, by Dr. J. T. Arlidge. 
Percival and Co. 
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men whose calling is at the furnace-mouth, are victims of bronchitis, 
rheumatism, pneumonia, and many other complaints of a catarrhal 
or inflammatory character.” Anyone who has visited iron, or steel, 
or glass, or chemical works, must have noticed how the men often 
work in great open sheds, so that as soon as they step back a pace or 
two from the furnace-mouth, they are exposed, dripping with sweat, 
to the play of the night air, or the searchings of the east wind. 
There are no half measures for the great army of stokers; unless 
they can stand alternations of roasting and freezing, they must look 
for a lighter occupation. 

Scarcely a particle of human sympathy has been granted to these 
men, who perform the most laborious and life-sapping of our indus- 
trial operations. Sabbatarian Scotland raised no protest when the 
blast-furnace men went on strike in 1891 mainly in order to obtain 
a Sunday off. For three months the Scottish ironmasters allowed their 
works to lie idle sooner than let their men have one day off in seven. 
The men were beaten, and had to go back to their forty-eight hours’ 
work a week, and the Kirk made no sign. There are many districts 
in England where the twelve-hours’ shift is still the rule. It is 
the rule for the chemical men to work eighty-four hours in the 
week, except the lime men and the bleaching-powder packers, in 
whose case it would be a physical impossibility. In some cases they 
work twenty-four hours consecutively every second Sunday, in order 
to have the alternate Sundays free. 

The Home Secretary has within the last few weeks shown his 
sense of the inability even of strong men to protect themselves from 
the consequences incident to prolonged and intense toil by scheduling 
the chemical trades and the work done in quarries under sec. 8 of the 
Factory Act, as dangerous and unhealthy. Quarries are, scheduled, 
no doubt, on account of the great number of accidents, many of 
them fatal, from falls of stone and other causes, and here a larger 
measure of inspection will go far to meet the case; but nothing 
short of a compulsory reduction of hours can afford adequate relief 
to the chemical workers. A more careful fencing of vats and pans, 
the renewal of acid-eaten planks, and the strict limitation of escapes 
of noxious gases and vapours within the works, which frequently 
make the men’s lives-a burden, will not, to quote the Factory Act, 
“meet the necessities of the case.”” Valuable as these measures are, 
and imperatively as they are called for, the stress and strain of a 
twelve-hours’ day, including a large amount of the heaviest physical 
toil, will still remain “injurious to health,” and men will go on 
dying off in the prime of life, unless drastic curtailment of their 
labour is imposed by law. 

The section upon the strength of which Mr. Asquith has taken 
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action in regard to this and other trades is so important that it had 
better be given here :— 


‘Where the Secretary of State certifies that in his opinion any machinery or 
process or a particular description of manual labour used in a factory or 
workshop (other than a domestic workshop) is dangerous or injurious to 
health, or dangerous to life or limb, either generally, or in the case of 
women, children, or any other class of persons, or that the provision for the 
admission of fresh air is not sufficient, or that the quantity of dust generated 
or inhaled in any factory or workshop is dangerous or injurious to health, the 
Chief Inspector ,may serve on the occupier of the factory or workshop a 
notice in writing, either proposing such special rules or requiring the adoption 
of such special measures as appear to the Chief Inspector to be reasonably 
practicable, and to meet the necessities of the case.” 


The responsibility which this injurious trades clause confers 
upon a Home Secretary is a most serious one. He is now in a 
greater degree than ever before ,the Lord Protector of those who 
toil and spin. As Minister for factories, workshops, and mines, the 
health and safety of millions of men, women and children, are 
committed to his care; and he is in fact called upon to dis- 
charge the functions of a Minister of Industrial Health. Such an 
office demands a large measure of varied technical knowledge. The 
Home Secretary must be thoroughly informed as to the hygienic 
conditions of the whole of the trades of the country ; he must have 
at his fingers’ ends full statistical information, brought up to date, 
showing the death-rates and the causes of death amongst different 
sections of the industrial community ; he must keep himself abreast 
of the modifications introduced from time to time into manufacturing 
processes ; he must have a sufficient command of the technicalities of 
the injurious trades to enable him to say what changes can be intro- 
duced into manufacturing processes to protect the health of those 
concerned ; and he must keep up with the latest developments of 
sanitary science. After all, with a Registrar General at Somerset 
House and a medical officer in every district, there should not be the 
least difficulty in organizing a complete system of statistics of indus- 
trial health and vitality, which would afford to the administrative 
department an unerring guide to the sources of mischief. But for 
carrying out the remedial work of the Factory Department on scien- 
tific lines no machinery is at present provided. A Chief Inspector 
of Factories, however zealous an officer and accomplished a man he 
may be, cannot possibly be qualified to supply the Home Secretary 
with an expert’s opinion in half a dozen different sciences—cannot 
unite the functions of physician, engineer, chemist, and sanitarian, or 
turn himself into a faithful mirror, reflecting the whole grim picture 
of death and disease in the workshop. To revert to the case of the 
chemical man: here Mr. Asquith is dealing, to take the instance of 
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the United Alkali Company alone—with a corporation of enormous 
wealth and influence and with a staff of chemical and mechanical 
experts of first-rate ability and unique experience. He has scheduled 
the works of the Company—fifty in number—as “dangerous and 
unhealthy,” and it now falls upon Mr. Sprague Oram, the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, to say how the men employed there are to be 
protected. But how is the Chief Inspector to stand up against the 
chemists and engineers of the Alkali Company? It is evident that 
the Home Office will make itself a laughing-stock, unless it can 
fortify its authority with counsels of at least equal weight. Suppos- 
ing the directors protest that certain processes are unattended by 
danger or injurious effects to health; that the proposals made by 
the Factory Department are unworkable ; or that heavy loss will be 
sustained if these are carried out? Nothing is simpler than to raise 
a cloud of difficulties such as to bewilder and perhaps paralyse the 
best-intentioned of officials. And who is to prevent the manufac- 
turers from riding off scot free in it? The answer would be simple 
enough if the Home Office had at its command the services of men of 
science, but unfortunately there is no trace of the scientific specialist 
at Whitehall, If a Home Secretary were appointed who could not 
sign his name, or distinguish a policeman from a soldier, the incident 
would occasion a certain amount of remark. But neither the Adminis- 
tration nor the country appears to feel any concern when a public 
department is entrusted with the gravest responsibilities in respect 
of the life and health of the working population, and left destitute of 
any shred of qualification for discharging the work in a sound and 
efficient manner. 

There happens to be in the case of the whitelead trade—an 
abnormally dangerous manufacture—a very good index of what under 
the present régime we may expect in the way of special rules. White- 
lead works have been treated ever since 1883 under a special Act 
administered by the Factory Department. This Act, which was forced 
upon Sir William Harcourt by the Boards of Guardians upon whom 
the burden of the poisoned people fell, stands confessed as a failure. 
It may have done something to check the fearful prevalence of lead- 
poisoning, but it has been very far from putting a stop toit. The 
last step has been the issue of special rules under the Factory Act, 
which enforce with increased stringency the methods of protection 
adopted in 1883. These rules insist that the women employed shall 
adopt certain precautionary measures, such as the wearing of respi- 
rators, head-coverings and over-alls, the frequent use of baths, the 
imbibing of acidulated drinks. But the process of production has 
been left alone, whitelead made under the Dutch process being 
every whit as destructive to-day as it was when the Act was made. 
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Now, as long as the dangerous process remains, the compulsory pro- 
vision of a dispensary and free muzzles avails little. The Govern- 
ment of the country cannot get rid of its responsibility for the deaths 
of those women who are annually slain, or of the children who die 
of convulsions almost as soon as they are born, by serving out knitted 
mouth-coverings and enforcing the use of baths, or by “causing” 
the people to swallow dilute sulphuric acid. But it is no wonder that 
the rules are unsatisfactory. The Factory Department went to the 
manufacturers themselves for a set of regulations. That is the his- 
tory of the latest batch of special rules. It is just as well that 
such facts do not come out on solemn occasions like that of the Berlin 
Conference, when the representatives of the Governments of Europe 
are called upon to admire our philanthropic and progressive factory 
system. 

Whatever may be the failings and shortcomings of other nations, 
they have, at any rate, not neglected the study of the pathology of 
industrial disease as we have done. In France and Germany, 
according to Dr. Arlidge, “where evidence is forthcoming that 
disease attends upon a manufacturing process, the State calls in the 
aid of experienced physicians to investigate the circumstances and 
to indicate remedial measures.” With our inexhaustible genius for 
compromise, Government has indeed called in the physician to the 
whitelead works ; but will it be believed that he is set to serve as a 
private practitioner and a salaried servant of the manufacturers? If 
@ woman shows the blue line on her gums indicating saturnine lead 
poisoning, or comes to him writhing with lead-colic, he may recom- 
mend her dismissal, And that is really what the functions of the 
doctor come to as far as prevention isconcerned. When the malady 
has been set up he informs the employers, and then, before, further 
mischief occurs, the woman or the man is bundled off the works, 
perhaps to die in a few hours or to live permanently crippled. 
Another worker is then called in to share the same fate later on. 
A pretty form of applied science truly! ‘The doctor stands with 
his back to the fire and a register in his hand,” said one of these 
women to me lately, ‘“ while we come to the door, and he calls out 
our names and says, ‘Is there anything the matter with you?’ and 
you say, ‘No, sir,’ and then the next one comes on; and that is all 
that happens.” In justice to the doctors, however, I should mention 
that I believe they do, as a rule, examine the gums of the workers; 
but as 70 per cent. or more of the women employed in a lead factory 
have shown the blue line, according to Dr. Oliver’s careful inves- 
tigation, the displacements of labour in the whitelead works must 
be considerable if the doctors treat the symptoms seriously. 

In spite of precautions, one hundred and forty-five cases of 
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lead poisoning were admitted to the Newcastle Infirmary during the 
last five years, whilst last year in Poplar twenty-eight cases came 
upon the rates—only two short of the number relieved ten years ago. 

Lead poisoning is a fearful thing. Young girls are seized with 
convulsions without a moment’s warning, and die in a few hours’ 
time ; or the lead works its way in more gradually and insidiously, 
and some form of chronic paralysis is set up; or the bodily functions 
are impaired, the vitality is lowered, and the whitelead worker falls 
an indirect victim to lead. The children of the whitelead worker 
enter the world, as a rule, only to die from the convulsions of lead- 
poisoning. These facts have been brought before the country from 
time to time ; Professor Oliver has appealed to the British Associa- 
tion to do something on behalf of these unfortunate people ; but the 
Home Office still continues its inadequate precautions and its inspec- 
tion of the lead-poisoned. What, we may well ask, is the good of 
scheduling a trade as dangerous, and drawing up special rules, if 
this sort of thing is to be the outcome of it? If Mr. Asquith is 
going to tackle this question of unhealthy trades seriously, it will be 
unnecessary to press these points upon him. The duty of drying up 
such poison springs as these carbonate of lead works, the evil effects 
of which are only begun when the fatal white powder sets off on its 
journey to the potteries, the house-painter, and the artist, seems too 
clear to be disputed. . Various substitutes are in the market, and the 
Home Office should at once undertake an investigation into their 
merits with a view to enforcing a safe process. 

Mr. Asquith has indeed made a beginning on the poisonous trades 
by scheduling nitro-benzole as a dangerous article in manufacture. 
There ought to be no delay in setting on foot an enquiry among 
match-makers, workers in copper and brass, in the japanning trade, 
in the manufacture of zinc, arsenic and arsenious acid, and of aniline 
dyes, and in all industries where mercury is handled. 

The ravages of dust are more widely destructive to the health and 
life of workpeople than any other agency, unless it be impure air. 
The field is a very large one and but partially explored ; indeed, 
until Dr. Arlidge began the work of co-ordinating the pathology of 
“dust diseases,” with their industrial causes, scarcely a beginning 
had been made so far as this country is concerned. Dr. Arlidge, of 
course, writes as a physician, his main business being to deal with 
symptoms classified according to trades, but in drawing up his fear- 
fully long catalogue of dusty trades he has made an indispensable con- 
tribution to the practical solution of the vital questions involved. It is 
an uncomfortable reflection—and the sooner it is brought hometo every 
citizen the better—that our woollen, cotton, and linen clothes, the 
eoverings of our furniture, the carpets in our rooms, have left a 
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deposit in the lungs of the people who made them —a deposit 
of such a nature as to cause disease, and to abridge life in a 
large proportion of cases; that the china and earthenware on our 
table has left its share of deadly dust in like manner ; and that more 
than half the deaths among the Sheffield operatives who ground and 
polished our shining cutlery, were caused by phthisis or other respi- 
ratory diseases brought on by accumulations of steel and stone dust 
which have settled in their lungs;* that our bricklayers and 
masons have had their lungs partially choked with stone-grit ; and 
that the millers and the bakers who made our loaves have also had 
their systems damaged by dust. 

Potters are amongst those who suffer most acutely from the inhala- 
tion of dust. The atmosphere in which they work is charged with 
minute particles given off from the dried clay and from the ware as 
it rapidly rotates under the worker’s tool during the process of 
finishing. The evil is aggravated when the workshops are low and 
ill-ventilated. The visitor who finds his way to the cheerless regions 
of the potteries may very likely go away with the impression that 
the operatives are not particularly to be pitied. Such works as those 
of Messrs. Minton and Doulton, however, by no means represent the 
average workshop, and the mortality statistics of the potteries sug- 
gest that a death’s-head and cross-bones would be an appropriate 
trade-mark for the district. Statistics give but a faint and colourless 
picture, unless one can fill in the gloomy shadows which are asso- 
ciated with the reign of premature death. The aspect of the 
potteries is, in truth, funereal enough for anything; the people pass 
from the white powder of the factories out into a blackness of street 
worse than that of Manchester; the forlorn and dilapidated appear- 
ance of a great part of the streets and buildings, the ragged edges 
of grimy brick which form the outskirts of the series of towns, and 
above all the dreary accumulations of broken potsherds from the 
factories and slag from the adjoining mines are, perhaps, not unfit- 
ting surroundings for a district where it is the regular thing for the 
people to finish with this life before they have reached two score 
and ten. The average age of the male potter is forty-six and a half 
years. The dust does not kill suddenly, but it settles year after 
year a little more firmly into the lungs until a case of plaster is 
formed ; breathing becomes more and more difficult and depressed, 
and finally ceases. Some processes are much more deadly than 
others. The women who scour the china, for instance, are exposed 
to a perpetual cloud of tiny particles of flint dust, the jagged edges 
of which are peculiarly injurious, and the “towers,” whose business 
it is to put a fine surface on the revolving plate by means of sand- 
paper, are exposed to the constant play of the clay dust. If these 


(1) Report of the Medical Officer for Sheffield, 1891. 
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two classes of workers were isolated, the death statistics would be 
something appalling. It is a rare thing to find a woman who has 
worked for any time in either of these departments free from respi- 
ratory troubles. But all who deal with the clay suffer more or less. 
Taking the deaths amongst all classes of male workers in the potteries, 
the percentage caused by phthisis and respiratory diseases is three 
times as great as for the rest of the adult population.’ Lead-poison 
is another of the potter’s enemies. The glaze which glistens upon 
our cups and saucers contains a large quantity of raw whitelead, 
and all the horrors of lead poisoning by the quick and by the slow 
method are suffered by those classes of workers who handle it before 
it is fired. 

Mr. Asquith has shown himself alive to this grave state of affairs 
by scheduling the work done at the potteries as an unhealthy trade, 
and the remedies happen to be so peculiarly simple that the special 
rules now being framed by the Home Office will afford a very fair 
criterion of the spirit in which injurious trades are to be confronted 
by the present Government. By a certain ingenious arrangement 
currents of air are turned upon the article which is in process of 
manufacture, and by this means the operative can be absolutely 
kept from contact with the dust. This method, which has been 
devised by a local manufacturer, has been adopted in a few cases 
and with the best results. The cure is equally simple in the case of 
the lead. A large manufacturer of majolica and glazed tiles has 
been in the habit for some little time past of fusing the lead which 
he uses, the effect of which is to change it from a carbonate into a 
silicate, and when rendered insoluble by this means it may be 
handled, or even swallowed, with perfect safety. The Co-operative 
Wholesale Society has quite recently determined to purchase only 
from those firms who use non-poisonous glazes, and it is not a little 
interesting to note that the manufacturers have promptly adapted 
themselves to the requirements of their large customer. A consider- 
able number of experiments are being tried at the present moment, 
the result of which makes it practically certain that the prohibition of 
the use of raw lead might be generally enforced without doing the 
slightest harm to the trade. Mr. Asquith ought not to be slow to 
follow the guidance of the great democratic body of co-operators, 
and it may even be hoped that the example thus set by workmen 
may have its effect on the general body of consumers. There seems 
no reason on the face of it why the London Supply Associations ‘of 
well-to-do consumers should remain passive in such a case, whilst 
workmen are using their influence to save life. 

(1) I have obtained this result from an examination of the 1890 death register of the 


Stoke-on-Trent sub-district. 
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The lot of the Sheffield cutler resembles, in some respects, that of 
the potter, though he is far worse off in many ways. He sits over 
his grindstone all day in a filthy, unventilated room up a court, a 
mixture of steel and stone dust spurting into his face. The districts 
in which he works reek with sewage pollution and every species of 
insanitary horror. The unfortunate man is the victim of a batta- 
lion of adverse forces. He is suffocated with dust, poisoned with 
filth, rained upon through the make-believe roofs of the jerry-builder, 
and ground down by a compound system of wages and rent-sweat- 
ing. But little can be done for him as things are at present, for 
by virtue of paying his employer for space, light, and motive-power, 
he is occupier of the premises in which he works; consequently he 
isa free man, and dies from grinder’s rot very nearly as quickly 
as the people of the potteries die from potter’s rot. In the one 
case it is steel and stone dust, in the other bone and flint dust. 
The results are the same. 

The workman occupier is, in truth, a pitiful survival of an earlier 
era. The sweated industries of London are a standing illustration 
of the hopelessness of combating insanitary conditions of domestic 
and ‘‘small”’ work. ‘Tailors and tailoresses, seamstresses, match- 
box makers, cabinet-makers, and upholsterers are amongst those 
who suffer most severely from constant confinement in the wretched 
holes- which serve them for workshops and homes. The large 
workshop or factory may be badly ventilated, but the reservoir 
of poisonous air is, at any rate, not hidden away up a court or 
in a back yard unknown even to the policeman, let alone the 
sanitary and the factory inspector. The registration of out- 
workers is a step in the direction of throwing responsibility for 
the sanitary condition of these fever and phthisis dens upon 
the two parties who profit by their existence, viz., the employer 
or middleman, who gets the outworker’s services without the 
trouble and expense of finding him accommodation, light, tools, 
and supervision, and the landlord, who makes the worker deliver 
up a third or more of the week’s earnings for the privileges of his 
tenancy. 

The following extract from the tables presented by Dr. Ogle to the 
Labour Commission will show at a glance the state of things which 
prevails in some of the most rampantly destructive trades. The 
clergyman is taken as the basis of the calculation because the clergy- 
man happens to be the most healthy and long-lived of British sub- 
jects. His chances of life, it will be observed, are nearly twice as 
good as a printer’s, more than twice as good as a cutler’s, three 
times as good asa file maker’s, and over three times as good as an 
earthenware operative’s or a Cornish miner’s. The prevalence of 
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phthisis and respiratory diseases in these bad trades comes out with 
appalling emphasis in this table.’ 
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It is true that ten years have passed since the figures which Dr. 
Ogle has tabulated were collected, but the last report of the Medical 
Officer of Health for Sheffield shows that, in 1891, the percentage of 
grinders and cutlers dying from lung disorders to the deaths from all 
causes was 61, whilst an examination of the death register of the 
sub-district of Stoke shows that 62 per cent. of the deaths of male 
potters in 1890 were due to the same causes. These figures may be 
compared with the percentages of 58 and 64 shown by the table. 
For more ample statistics, brought up to date, we must wait until 
the last census’ figures have passed through Dr. Ogle’s hands. 

The powers of the Home Office in the matter of ventilation are 
considerable, and the Factory and Workshops Act contains a clause 
providing for the removal of gases, vapours, dust, and other im- 
purities generated in the course of manufacture. But ventilation, 
though a vital matter, is unfortunately one on which no two 
people seem to agree, and the consequence is that, as no specific 
regulations are laid down, things are left to take pretty much their 
own course. We find accordingly that printers, tailors, shop- 
assistants, bakers, bookbinders, and those whose callings are of a 
sedentary character, carry on their work too often in an atmosphere 
which, towards the end of the day, is reduced to a mixture of 
human breath and gas, and that in consequence they suffer from im- 
paired vitality, and die in large numbers from phthisis. There is one 
mention and one only of the question of ventilation in the last pub- 


(1) The figures are based upou particulars extracted from the death registers for 
1880, 1881, and 1882. The first column shows the number of deaths which would 
take place in each calling if the number of persons occupied in each were equal. The 
table relates to men between the ages of twenty-five and sixty-five. 
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lished report of the Chief Inspector of Factories, and that is prefaced 
by the following words: “ventilation is a difficult subject, but anyhow 
it requires both proper inlets and outlets.” Nor does it appear that 
a single factory prosecution has been undertaken for failing to provide 
sufficient cubic space. This is a singular fact, because an order that 
the Secretary of State gazetted in 1882 requires 400 cubic feet 
of air for every young person and woman working over-time. 
Seeing that an entire staff is frequently kept on at overtime, with 
the gas burners in full flare, in the same space that is occupied 
on ordinary occasions, when 250 cubic feet is the amount required 
for each worker according to the practice of the Factory Depart- 
ment, it is difficult to see how the expansion apparently contem- 
plated by the Act has been brought about. But, in truth, the 
omission of a report on ventilation from the Factory Inspector’s Report 
is quite in keeping with the whole tenor of that remarkable docu- 
ment, which is simply a scrap-book of odds and ends of more or less 
interesting information about the trades of the country, with two 
or three appendices thrown in, showing the prosecutions under the 
Act. Within the limits of thirty-four small pages the year’s record 
of our industrial administration is confined—a remarkable instance 
of compression. To judge from the Report the Factory Depart- 
ment must have been shelved, snubbed, starved, or ail three. 

I have perhaps said enough to show that the State has put its hand 
to a very serious task, and that that hand must be strengthened if it 
is todo the work imposed upon it. But before we inquire what 
steps should be taken to bring about a higher order of administra- 
tion, there is a word to be said as to the powers of workmen them- 
selves, individually and in association, to safeguard their hygienic 
interests. Many people, no doubt, think that trade unionism is 
quite strong enough to do everything that is required, and no doubt 
there are some industries in which this may be true enough; but it 
cannot be accepted as a general maxim. The workers in an 
unhealthy trade are in a fatal circle, and it would be as reasonable 
to urge combination upon the patients in a hospital ward, as it 
would be to rely upon trade unionism in some of the trades where 
the injurious conditions are sapping the spirit as well as the consti- 
tution of those employed. The chemical workers have no union worth 
the name. For many years a few hundreds of operatives have been 
striving with very indifferent success to make unionism a power in 
the potteries. The same thing applies to Sheffield, whilst there is 
no sort of unionism in the whitelead works. Efforts have been 
made over and over again to organize the shop-assistants, but it has 
been a forlorn hope. The Cornish miners, whose death-rate from 
phthisis and respiratory diseases heads the list, have never had a 
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union at all. In the sweated trades and small workshops the workers 
are indeed in a poor case if they are to be left to voluntary asso- 
ciation. But I question whether the voluntary effort school, even 
supposing unionism were strong in these injurious trades, would find 
that the union was the true hygienic lever. Sir John Simon, when 
medical adviser to the Privy Council, declared how “ practically 
impossible it is for workpeople to insist upon that which in truth 
is their first sanitary right—the right that whatever work their 
employer gives them to do shall, so far as depends upon him, at his 
cost be divested of all needlessly unwholesome circumstances.” 
Assuredly in many trades that are well organized the utmost indif- 
ference exists as to healthy conditions of work. Use and wont— 
the standard of the neighbourhood and the trade—and the ignorance 
of health conditions which the Education Department has done but 
little to dispel, are potent factors in favour of the present state of 
things. A town or a district which is given over to some staple 
trade is wont to regard the industry as a sort of fetish which must 
not be interfered with. The earth, the air, the sunshine, and the 
health of the inhabitants are laid under contribution to this staple 
trade, and local government, with its health committees and sanitary 
inspectors and medical officers, becomes annexed withovt knowing it 
to the commercial interests of the district. Sometimes a strong 
union like that of the Lancashire textile operatives makes a move 
in the health direction, but even then it has to go to Parliament to 
find means of improvement. The Lancashire operatives got the 
Cotton Cloth Act passed in this way, and special inspectors were 
appointed under it in connection with the Factory Department, to 
keep an eye on the process of “steaming” in the weaving-sheds. 
Thus even with organization the standard of health must be set at 
headquarters and administered from headquarters. 

Were it not for the ill-repute into which Royal Commissions have 
fallen, one would feel tempted to urge the appointment of an Indus- 
trial Health Commission to overhaul the entire conditions under which 
men, women, and children are labouring at the present moment. 
The Home Office, following the precedent of the Privy Council, 
which in 1861 sent Dr. Greenhow and other medical men to make 
inquiries into the prevalence of certain forms of industrial disease, 
should, at any rate, make an exhaustive inquiry, with the aid of the 
best scientific experts that can be obtained. Experts ought also, 
without loss of time, to be attached to the factory service to assist in 
framing special rules for the protection of life and health. The 
factory inspectors would be immensely aided in their work of health 
administration by an expert department which would provide them 
with definite rules to enforce, instead of leaving them to grope 
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about in the fog which enshrouds them at present. The demand, 
it may be added, is no new one. The Children’s Employment Com- 
mission in 1872 recommended the employment of an architect, an 
engineer, and a doctor, to carry out its recommendations, and the 
last Mines Commission strongly urged that experts should be 
attached to the Mines Department of the Home Office. 

Unfortunately we cannot be said to have any standard of health 
outside the workshop any more than inside, as is shown by the 
apathy with which the exceptionally high death-rates of various 
districts are regarded. The Local Government Board sends down 
an inspector now and again to investigate outbreaks of typhoid and 
scarlet fever in the provinces, while entire counties are given over 
to the ravages of equally preventable disease, without a single 
protest from headquarters. Lancashire is a case in point, where 
the death-rate is much above even so poor a health standard as the 
general average. Again, one part of a town may be healthy while 
another is neglected: thus there is one division of Sheffield 
where the people are dying off three times as fast as they are in 
another. Nor is this by any means a solitary case. The mortality 
statistics of our great industrial centres are highly misleading, 
because they lump together “eligible suburban localities” and 
slums, aldermen’s dwellings and sweaters’ dens. If we take 
Westmoreland, Sussex, Berkshire, and Surrey as a standard with 
a death-rate of 15°5, we find that in the whole of England and 
Wales there were in 1890 116,433 deaths which ought not to have 
occurred, 99,053 of which took place in town districts. The effects 
of life in our industrial towns upon infant vitality are a standing 
disgrace to the nation. To give a single example, I found the other 
day that in Widnes, that stronghold of the United Alkali Com- 
pany, close upon half the deaths during the past twelve months 
were those of children under five years of age. 

Local Government cannot be considered a complete success with 
such a record as this; indeed, it points to the necessity of a fur 
sterner hold being kept on the sanitary authorities by the Local 
Government Board. In view of these facts it would seem to many 
people that Mr. Matthews’ Factory Act took a retrograde step in 
removing the sanitary control of workshops from the jurisdiction of 
the Factory Department to that of the local authorities whose 
inveterate tendency to put the interests of trade before those of 
health cannot be overlooked. At any rate, both the local authority 
and the factory inspector require to be supplemented by a high 
and, as far as possible, a definite standard of health set by the 
central administration. 

Mr. Asquith has, at any rate, made a start ; how he will follow it 
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up remains to be seen. It may be that the Treasury will thwart 
him, and that his good intentions will never see the light. Sir 
William Harcourt was at the Home Office himself once, and he very 
possibly entertains the idea that nothing could be better than the 
way in which things are done there, or were done in histime. The 
country, however, will not discriminate between the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Home Secretary. If the Factory Depart- 
ment, to say nothing of the Mines Department, is subjected to another 
course of starvation and shelving, Ministers who value their skins 
had better make up their minds to brave the terrors of Sir William 
Harcourt betimes, and even to go the length of reminding him that 
there is such a thing as a labour question, and that, by the spirit in 
which certain profuse assurances made last summer are carried out, 
those who regard the labour question as one of life and death—and 
that this is no figure of speech I hope this paper shows—are going 
to judge of the sincerity of the men who swore so roundly that the 
Liberal party was the party of labour. 
VaucHan Nasu. 
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STRAY NOTES ON ARTISTIC JAPAN. 


Tue great art of the Japanese lies in their extraordinary power of 
composition. Composition is the quality which is noticeable in 
Western art only by its absence; but it lies hidden, curiously 
enough, somewhere in the photographer’s inner consciousness, and 
when he says his subject makes a ‘pretty picture,” the germs are 
beginning to sprout. Let me endeavour to explain my meaning 
without being too didactic. Composition is the due arrangement 
of the lines and masses of the subject, so as to produce a balance 
of the parts; but the word “due” begs the question unless 
the end in view be stated. The end is, of course, a perfect, com- 
plete, and restful whole. How large an area of Western painting 
do these few words exclude! Those slices of panoramic nature, 
for example, which do duty for landscape painting: and those 
fragments of the human frame which appear at the edges and in 
all sorts of odd corners of pictures. To what end this woeful mutila- 
tion of all that is fairest and best? ‘To give a “scale” perhaps, or 
“help the distance”; or to suggest something, I know not what. 
Verily, it is suggestion run wild ; the effect, that of one long peep 
through keyholes and doors ajar. Nor, indeed, are the conditions 
of good composition better satisfied by pictures which are not frag- 
mentary, but self-contained. Let me speak heresies in support of 
so wide a proposition. In the distribution of the masses of colour, 
the well-known pictures of “ Simplicity,’ “ Innocence,” ‘“ Miss 
Penelope Boothby,’ and a whole gallery of otherwise charming 
pictures bear witness to the artistic sin of Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
and for crude arrangement of lines, that same picture of ‘ Simpli- 
city ” is no bad example, though the flopping parody of the grace 
of a Japanese lady, by a latter-day artist, christened “ La Princesse 
du Pays de la Porcelaine,” is a better. The use of the French 
tongue in the christening seems, however, to have invested it with a 
charm which “is quite its own”; and assuredly it is its own, for by 
no stretch of word or thought, either in face or figure, in vesture or 
pose, or, chief of all, in composition, can the picture be called 
“ Japanese.” 

To a certain extent, I suppose, the effect produced by the presence 
or absence of composition in a picture depends on the beholder. By 
some it is missed more than by others: to some it is the very essence 
of art. My own experience is, I believe, not unique. In spite 
of all the admitted defects of Japanese art—not a little bad 
drawing and faulty perspective, a thinness of execution and poverty 
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of conception, an almost entire absence of poetic feeling in the sub- 
jects, and a lack of grandeur in the treatment of them— it was this 
extraordinary power of composition, and the universal obedience to 
it, that first brought home to me the existence in it of something 
deeper and more magical even than the power of line which first 
catches the eye. It is the lack of this quality in European art 
which— in spite of its greater qualities, its finer perceptions, and 
the nobleness of its themes—produces a depressing effect, a sense of 
weariness and unrest, when one comes back to the modern galleries 
and exhibitions of the West. 

I have read in the pages of an unpublished novel, the scenes of 
which are laid in the early years of the twentieth century, an amus- 
ing account of a sale of pictures, held under the new rules for 
proceedings in auctions. A certain rule prohibits the auctioneer from 
mentioning the artist's name during the bidding of any “ lot,” and 
another earlier rule requires all artists’ signatures to be carefully 
obliterated before the works are put on view. The works of many 
masters go for the merest song, while many reputations of hitherto 
unknown artists are made quite speedily. In view of such a con- 
summation ever coming to pass, it is an excellent practice to wander 
through the galleries without a catalogue or pictured guide. You 
are enabled to arrive at once at the maximum of actual pleasure 
which the collection is capable of affording. 

In the great gallery of Japanese art, great not only for the quality 
and quantity of the work one may see therein, but for the space 
of time during which its excellence has been maintained, the 
Kuropean student walks without catalogue or explanatory notice, 
without names or jingling couplet to expound the reason for the 
pictures’ being. He finds at once without adventitious aid the 
pleasure which they are capable of giving; and many a student 
comes away astonished that the maximum of pleasure afforded is 
so high. I turn to one school which that gallery shows him, that 
of the artizan artists who for so long delighted their artizan 
fellows with their colour prints; there is no reason why to Europeans 
the names Harunobu, Utamaro, Yeizan, Toyokuni, and Hokusai, 
should not appeal as insignificantly as those of, let us say, the German 
engravers, Albrecht Diirer, and the galaxy of artists who worked 
before and after him. The insignificant appeal of a name means, I 
take it, the calling up, by mention of it, before the mind’s eye, of 
the broad characteristics of its owner’s work, perhaps some specially 
familiar examples of it. There is, of course, a presupposition of 
the mind’s intelligence, which exists in the clever ones who, in my 
friend’s twentieth century auction room, would get their bargains 
from a knowledge of the exoteric signs of a painter’s touch, and 
in the artistic ones who would buy for the esoteric signs of an 
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artist’s work, But the artistic mind of the public acquires know- 
ledge inversely to the student mind. The student takes a name and 
studies the work which the bearer of it has produced: the artistic 
public finds work to its taste and afterwards discovers the author of 
it. When this initiatory process has been gone through, and the 
two minds meet at some common point, the public will follow 
where the student leads, and will take much credit to itself for its 
remarkable ariistic acumen. In the matter of these Japanese colour 
prints a few men have studied much and have much to tell when 
the artistic public chooses to inquire at the seat of learning. 

The pages which have been allotted to me are not, however, to be 
devoted to an excursus on the masters and pupils of the great Ukiyo- 
ye school; nor am I about to chronologically expatiate on the merits 
of the bearers of great names, as of the famous triumvirate Kiyonobu, 
Masanobu, Harunobu: nor of the graces of the ladies which all that 
school drew who bore the character Yei—Yeishi, Yeiri, Yeizan, 
Yeisen : nor of the vigour of Toyokuni, and those who were privileged 
to take into their names the “kuni” of his name—Kunimaru, 
Kunisada, Kunimasa—as he himself took “ Toyo” from the master 
Toyoharu. All these names and many like them, and the beauty 
of the works of those who bore them, must some day become 
familiar, But in any notes on artistic Japan it is impossible to 
avoid reference to the works of this popular school, and I therefore 
begin by indicating very generally the artistic pleasures which are 
to be found therein. Much future pleasure, such as pleases student 
minds, lies behind, when the book of the names has been unlocked. 

Other artists besides the painter have contributed to bring about 
the perfection of these colour prints—artists whose names, except in 
the rarest instances, have perished with them even in Japan. Work 
equal to theirs is common enough there, but is rare enough here to 
merit something more than a passing notice. First, there is the artist 
engraver. What finished pieces of workmanship are the blocks he 
cuts! how the lines sweep from his knife with the same unerring 
grace with which they sprang into life from the brush! Never a 
quiver, or shake, or tremble, to rob them of a particle of their 
dexterous force. Look at the faces of any of the women and see 
how steady are the lines of the contour, and how wonderfully fine and 
clear those of the hair as it leaves the forehead. And then there is 
the artist-printer, who spreads the ink upon the blocks so carefully 
that every line comes clearly from the hand-pressing, not one of 
them smudged or blurred. Really I am not sure whether the 
place of honour should not be given to the printer. He might have 
marred the work of the engraver, and spoilt the effect the painter 
sought for, his methods of printing being of the crudest, and most 
unpatentable ; yet instead of marring he has added beauties, and left 
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the mark of his own individuality upon the print. His methods 
are of the crudest: the methods of the skilled Oriental always are. 
Whether it be the Chinaman extracting tin from the abundant ore of 
the Straits Settlements, or the Japanese manipulating ten or a dozen 
colour blocks on a cheap print, it is always the same story; the 
method is perfect and perfectly simple. In their chromo-xylographs 
the faults of register are very few and very far between, the reason 
being that the method of printing did not allow of faults of register. 
In fact we find the printer himself turned painter. Where the 
colour in the picture is shaded he also shades the tone on the block 
for every printing, and reproduces it in one pressure ; often in prints 
of the highest class two or three colours will often be found shaded 
in this way. There is nothing left for us, but to make the old and 
now frequent confession—we don’t know how to do it; and if we did 
it wouldn’t pay. 

Their colour- prints, on which so much art was lavished, were the 
work of artizan artists for the artizan class. I doubt very much if 
the wealthy ever possessed them : even now they do not prize them 
greatly. And the lucky artizans for whose special behoof they 
were created used them for domestic purposes, and somewhat 
roughly ; so roughly, indeed, that prints of the masters who flou- 
rished from 1720 to 1750 are now unprocurable, even in a tattered 
condition. Sometimes the single-sheet prints were preserved in 
books, whence they occasionally emerge with their colours almost in 
pristine purity ; but they were more often pasted on screens, espe- 
cially on the small screen which shelters the hibachi from the too 
frequent draughts of a Japanese house. This screen is composed of 
two small flaps, each about twenty inches high by thirty to thirty- 
six inches long. For these flaps the longer compositions, which 
usually took up three sheets, were probably designed. Rain, wind, 
dust, smoke of tobacco and of charcoal, each took a share in their 
rapid destruction. They perished soon, and were soon replaced. 
The stock was plentiful, was indeed being augmented daily, and the 
price was ridiculously small. Ina land so brimful of art as Japan, 
it is not surprising, perhaps, that such conceptions did not hold a very 
prominent place. But to the very barbaric rest of the world, which 
has not, nor ever had, any popular art to speak of: which adorns its 
cottage-walls with gaudy daubs of royal personages and Bible scenes: 
which is only now beginning to produce chromographs possessing 
any degree of merit at all, it is not surprising that they quickly 
appealed to us as not the least among the many art-marvels which 
Japan had in store. 

I have, perhaps, insisted too much on the mechanical charms of 
these colour-prints. I was impelled to talk of them, however, by the 
subject of composition which was uppermost in my mind, for they 
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are remarkable examples of the power of the Japanese in this respect. 
Depending simply on line and flat surface colouring, neither the 
engraver’s art nor the printer’s dexterity, nor even the artist’s own 
skill in arranging colour-harmonies, would have advanced them to 
the position they now hold, had they not possessed the pictorial 
quality to a very high degree. In composition, whether of the 
lines of the single figures, or in the setting of the figures in the 
larger designs, they are quite faultless. 

Many hold that the pure art of Japan is now to be numbered 
among the lost arts, and though there are not wanting signs corro- 
borative of what these many think, there can be little doubt that 
this power of composition is as vigorous now as it ever was, and is 
practised by the weaker brethren of this day with almost as great 
effect as it was in the good bygone days. 

I have very vividly before me a poor artist executing a small 
commission that I had given him. He was to paint on a panel of 
somewhat unusual shape a spray of plum blossom. The subject was 
familiar enough to him, but the disposition of it, in consequence of 
the shape of the panel, would have to be out of the common, and I 
was curious to see whether his long training in the conventions of 
his art would help him. He was no genius. The weary drudgery 
of copying had left him with ample power to reproduce what he had 
reproduced often and often before; but it had crushed to death any 
poor germs of originality which he may have had, and he was quite 
a failure. But the novelty of the task pleased him. For full half 
an hour he pondered over the panel, his head inclining this way and 
that, his hand airily sketching with the wooden end of his brush, 
till at last the branches and the flowers were properly disposed in 
his mind’s eye; and then, in less time than it takes to record, a few 
rapid strokes set the bough duly in its place, the buds and flowers 
following in perfect balance and proportion. An hour’s labour, and 
the fee, a dollar. 

I have called to mind my poor artist sketching with the wrong 
end of his brush: let me now try to remember some of those 
delightful hours spent in company with an artist who initiated me 
into a few of the mysteries of his profession. The inevitable hand- 
kerchief in which he carries all his worldly artistic goods has been 
untied, and the goods themselves are ranged upon the floor. There 
is first a small roll made of fine bamboo which serves as porte-crayon, 
in which are brushes of various sizes; then the Chinese ink-dish ; 
three or four small bowls in which the colours are mixed, one for 
each colour ; two or three small parcels containing fresh supplies of 
paint ; two large bowls of water, a plate, and a piece of paper laid out 
upon the floor. In the parcels are some small sticks of brown and 
indigo; a piece of crimson cloth or felt about a quarter of an 
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inch thick, a lump of gamboge, and a quantity of small white pellets. 
These colours, with the Chinese ink, made up the palette; a little 
brown and blue had already been ground into two of the small 
bowls, and the red dye had been extracted from the felt and was in 
a third. A quantity of Chinese ink was then rubbed on the slate 
slab. The white, however, is only mixed just before being used, 
and considerable skill is necessary both in the mixing and the use 
of it. The pellets are first crushed and ground very fine with a 
small glass pestle, and then mixed with melted gelatine, the whole, 
with a little water, being afterwards ground and rubbed into a thick 
paste till all traces of grit have disappeared. The pigment thus 
prepared is quite useless when once it has become dry and hard, it 
has therefore to be mixed afresh for every picture ; but to the care 
with which it is prepared are due both its brilliancy and its perma- 
nence in the picture. This durability is essential, as the pictures are 
kept rolled, and it is only after very many years of rolling and 
unrolling that the white begins to show signs of perishing or peel- 
ing. The power of manipulating white, not in simple body colour 
only, but in thin washes, is, I think I am right in saying, an inherit- 
ance from the Chinese. Those who are familiar with the oldest 
Buddhist pictures, will be familiar with the filmy veil which often 
falls from the head of a divinity, and is produced by the thinnest 
possible wash of white laid on over all the other colours without blur 
or running of any kind. 

The paper is slightly toned, and made in small pieces about the 
size of a sheet of foolscap. If larger pieces are required they are 
joined with rice paste. It is in the rapidly absorbent quality of 
this paper that Japanese artists have found most of their difficul- 
ties, and it is from the methods adopted to overcome these diffi- 
culties that most of the essential characteristics of Japanese art have 
sprung; and, I think almost inevitably, in these methods lies the 
secret of much of the charm. The absorbence is midway between 
blotting and unglazed papers; what has to be done must therefore 
be done quickly ; corrections are almost impossible. But although 
washes of colour executed as in the West are out of the ques- 
tion, two very legitimate tricks enable gradations of colour to 
be produced. One of the commonest effects in Japanese paintings 
is a melting mist round the moon. To get this, the circle of the 
moon is struck in with a pair of compasses, one leg of which 
holds a brush full of thin colour, whilst a big brush full of water, 
held in the left hand, is passed round the outside of the circle 
almost in the track of the compass-brush, and thus any hard 
line is prevented. The fleecy cloud which obscures the moon 
is obtained by first damping the whole sheet of paper, and putting 
on washes of water, colour, and again water, before it is quite dry. 
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It is obvious, however, that with these methods very little colour 
can be used, and thence come those pale, misty moonlight effects 
with which we are so familiar. The gradations of tone on leaves, 
or wings of birds, are, however, produced by another very simple 
method. The peculiar shape of the brushes enables a supply of water 
to be held in reserve at the hinge, the full tone required only being 
taken up at the point. The dark side of a feather, for example, is 
being drawn. Directly the gradation is wanted, a little pressure 
brings the lower part of the brush into play, the water escapes, and 
shades off the tone to the required lightness. 

But this semi-absorbent quality of the paper has compensated for 
the many difficulties which it set in the artist’s path, in two ways: 
to the lines drawn with a brush full of thick Chinese ink it imparts 
a certain crispness; and, moreover, it compels rapid work, which 
necessity has produced a certainty of touch and a dexterity of 
execution, wherein lies much of the secret of the motion which 
Japanese artists so greatly excel in portraying. 

I have spoken more of paper, because my own experience was 
limited to it. The best pictures are, however, almost invariably 
painted on silk prepared for work by being rubbed over with a 
fine powder, which makes the surface very much like that of the 
paper. 

Lastly, the brushes. They are, of course, of various sizes, but 
those with which most of the ordinary black and white pictures are 
painted are about the thickness of the little finger at the hinge, 
with hair about an inch and a quarter long and running to an exceed- 
ingly fine point. This peculiar construction allows the finest as well 
as the broadest strokes to be executed with the same brush. 

And now, having described his materials, let us see the artist at 
his work. 

The paper lies on the floor, with weights at the four corners ; 
the artist kneels in front of it. The normal position of the brush 
is perpendicular to the paper, the thumb pressing it firmly against 
the first joint of the second finger and the third joint of the first 
finger close to the middle joint. The first finger itself presses lightly 
against the brush and helps to guide it ; the little finger rests on the 
paper, and the left hand is placed below the right wrist as a rest ; 
when a freer play of the arm is necessary both rests are withdrawn. 
The brush is held very long, the fingers being usually three to four 
inches from the paper ; where the strokes are very bold the brush is 
often held at the end. The axis of the lines is therefore either at 
the point of the little finger, the wrist, the shoulder, or the knee. 
In drawing large subjects, such as bamboo, the whole body is raised, 
and becomes the reticulated joint working from the knee as a 
fulcrum. 
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The interesting question, How were the artists of Japan produced ? 
has been answered for us by a Japanese artist himself, Mr. Hashimoto 
Gaho, a translation of whose reminiscences of studio-life appeared 
sometime ago in the Japan Mail :— 


‘The studio of a Kano master,” he tells us, ‘‘ consisted of three rooms, one 
of which was occupied by the master, who seldom, if at all, entered the two 
other rooms where his students worked. The room next to that of the master, 
a species of long corridor, was occupied by students of medium grade. Upon 
them devolved the duty of attending to the wants of the master. The last 
room, a large one, formed the principal atelier. Here students of the highest 
proficiency occupied seats nearest to the window, and those newly admitted 
were assigned to the darkest parts of the room. Every student was allotted 
two mats, within which space (twelve feet by six) he had to place his desk, a 
box of colouring materials, and whatever else he needed for his work. The 
number of students varied at different times, but generally amounted to about 
sixty or seventy. Most of the regulations of the school were in the form of 
unwritten laws, orally transmitted from generation to generation. But cer- 
tain written rules also existed. These were as follows:—(1.) That the students 
should diligently apply themselves to their study by day and night. (2.) That 
they should adopt the utmost precautions against fire. (3.) That, except to 
discharge business for the master, they should not go out of the house without 
permission ; and that, in the event of any one being obliged to pass a night 
away from school, a certificate must be brought from the proprietor of the 
house where he stayed. (4.) That strict simplicity should be observed on all 
festive occasions, as, for example, the admittance of a new student, or the 
‘grant of one character.’ (5.) That except on holidays or to discharge un- 
avoidable business, visits must not be paid to houses in the same compound. 
(6.) That the students should neither feast nor quarrel among themselves. 
(7.) That they should be at their desk by seven in the morning, and not lie 
down before ten in the evening. And (8.) That before retiring to rest each 
student should take his water-bowl to the bamboo corridor outside. Finally, 
the students were strictly forbidden to associate with artists of the Chinese 
school; nor were they allowed to study paintings of the Ukiyo-ye, or popular 
school.” 


The course of instruction was as precise as the rules regulating 
the students’ conduct. Sixty pictures by the famous Tsunenobu 
served as models. They were reproduced in five volumes, and a 
number of copies were kept in the school library. The student 
began work by making a careful copy of one of the pictures; from 
his own copy he then made several more copies, and when he had 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with every detail and every 
stroke of the picture, he prepared a final copy, which was submitted 
to the master’s judgment. Then the next picture was treated in the 
same way, and then the next, and so on through the sixty; and thus, 
working from sunrise to sunset, he occupied the first year and a half 
of his student life. Six months were next devoted to Tsunenobu’s 
twelve pictures of flowers and birds. After this he passed to more 
promiscuous study among the works of other masters, and he began 
to use colours. By the end of the third year the student would have 
become sufficiently master of his brush to assist in the mechanical 
part of the master’s pictures, filling in the colour in the dresses of 
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the figures, and so forth. After the eighth year his toil was 
rewarded by the grant of one character of his master’s name, and 
thenceforward he became himself a master. 

The results of such a system of education are, indeed, what 
might have been expected—vain repetitions of the same subject. 
They are accurate certainly, but originality has suffered so much 
in the cause of mechanical dexterity, that the imagination of 
all but the greatest geniuses is tied and bound down by the chains 
of conventions and traditions. This is the sort of disheartening 
business that goes on when you want to get a picture painted. You 
have admired the work of a certain man; some geese, for example, 
poised above a wave. You want to buy one of his pictures. He 
pays you a visit, and, after the preliminary and indispensable cour- 
tesies have been gone through, he produces a roll of rough sketches : 
these are his stock subjects, the geese among them. He has painted 
a hundred of each of them, and is ready to paint a hundred more if 
you are disposed to order them. If they do not please you he deeply 
regrets it, but it can’t be helped. To persuade him to touch a fresh 
subject is almost impossible. But, on the other hand, if you should 
admire a picture by some old master, and desire to have a replica of 
it, he may be induced to do that for you; for the details of 
such a picture he has probably learnt by heart in his studies, 
and, if he be skilful and you not too learned, you will probably 
have some difficulty in distinguishing his picture from the original. 
But though the repetitions are vain from the point of view of 
originality, from the point of view of accuracy they are simply 
astounding. Not until one has submitted to the method, and worked 
under a master, is it possible to understand the extraordinary 
minuteness of the system, to realise how everything, down to the 
smallest detail, has been carefully worked out and made subject to 
rule. For every line in a bird’s beak or claw, a certain position of 
the hand and a certain inclination of the brush have been found to 
be necessary, and they must be learnt, acquired, and remembered. The 
curves and swells cannot be accomplished in any other way. For 
every broad mark in the body or the wing, a certain intensity of 
colour at the point of the brush, and a certain quantity of water to 
be held in reserve at the hinge, are necessary, or the colour will not 
shade off properly, and there will be a series of hard smudges instead 
of animated feathers. There is no other way of getting those 
feathers, just as there are no other lines which will tell so simply of 
the bird’s strong flight in the air. But when these and a score of 
other minute instructions are learnt and remembered, the student may 
paint a bird cleaving the air as wellas the best of them. But then— 
and this is perhaps the most astonishing part of the educational pro- 
cess—it is not the one swallow that makes the spring, it is the hun- 
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dred swallows skimming hither and thither that tell you that the 
grass is green, that suggest to you air warm with sunlight and full 
of insect life; and yet not one position of beak or wing of all the 
flight has escaped the master’s study, and the pupil has to learn 
them all; and not until he bas mastered them all, not until every 
trick has become a secund nature to his hand, will he be entitled to 
ask for the last certificate, technically called the “ grant of one 
character.” There is no doubt that such a training lops off ruth- 
lessly all buds of genius but the very strongest, that the artists 
who survive are few and far between; but, on the other hand, it 
makes something out of even the poorest material. The feeblest 
workman must take something away with him. And, I think, the 
system does produce, for the lower walks of art, painters who are far 
from being incapable: it is incontestable that, pari passu, the artistic 
merit of the poor and cheap work is far higher than it is in the 
West. 

I have hinted, in a previous paper in this Review, that the wave 
of Western ideas, sweeping over the country as it did with so 
extraordinary a force, touching as it did the national existence to 
the very core, did not leave the national art untouched. The results 
of this influence have been twofold. It has created, firstly a new school 
based entirely on the art of the West, in which European methods 
and materials have been adopted to the complete exclusion of 
Japanese. Secondly, it has penetrated into the recesses of Japanese 
art itself, causing yet another new school to arise which, while it 
works on the old lines and with the old materials, admits the virtues 
of Western ideas, and endeavours to assimilate them so far as it is 
able. Thus the art world of Japan is split into three sections, per- 
fectly distinct in their aims, and well defined in the results of the 
work in which those aims are carried out. They may be fittingly 
termed the Conservatives, the Moderate Conservatives, and the 
Radicals. The Conservatives naturally represent the old traditional 
school. Of these it is sufficient to add to what I have already said, 
that though there is no great master now alive—-one who, adding 
the genius of invention to the talent of execution, may be put upon 
the roll of the great artists who have been—there are many who, 
whilst they lack inventive power, still possess executive skill of a 
high order, and are able to preserve the traditions of the greater 
men. 

From the old school I turn to the new—to the Radicals—to 
notice collective progress and individual achievement of a very 
remarkable kind. The work is entirely European, and in order to 
realise how remarkable it really is, one has first to realise how 
complete is the transformation of conditions under which it is pro- 
duced, It is not merely the transition from water-colour to oil, 
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the substitution of canvas for the old absorbent paper, but the whole 
method, the position, the principles, and the ideas have also beon 
transformed ; the ancestral ways and means have been entirely 
abandoned. I doubt if it were possible for individual artists to 
change from the old style to the new. ‘The European school is 
inevitably composed of young men—it is pleasant to be able to add, 
and maidens. It follows almost inevitably, too, that the work 
which this school shows us from time to time follows carefully in 
the footsteps of the schools of Europe. And further, the artists 
being young students, they cannot fail for the moment each to 
attach himself to the methods and to catch the style of some 
European artist, to form himself on him. The pictures exhibited in 
the Tokyo Exhibition in 1890 were not very numerous, but they 
almost all of them reflected the manner, the subject, the composi- 
tion, and the execution of more familiar hands at home. It was not 
altogether a bad sign; at least it denoted eager study. But there 


was a painful lack of individuality. It wasa gallery of pictures by men ' 


in the manner of other men; even the modern dun-brown appear- 
ance of an “old master” was not without its imitator. 

There is a pitfall right in the path of progress which lies before 
these young students—the fatal facility of reproduction. It is the 


only characteristic of old Japanese art which is likely to be pre- — 


served. When once it is learnt it is so easy to reproduce the trick 
of sea, of sand, of silk, of hair; as easy indeed as the trick of the 
beating wing or cawing beak. Once learnt it seems a pity not to 
make the most of it. Were it not for the fact that reproduction is 
traditional in the land, I should not run the risk of broken windows ; 
for assuredly a Japanese artist might throw a stone with effect if 
he said, “Are not your annual picture-shows also exhibitions of 
replicas?” On the other hand, in dealing with still-life the old 
national characteristic—the astounding power of copying—reappears 
with great effect ; and, for success in it is likely to be more quickly 
attained, still life will probably become a favourite subject with the 
new school. Moreover, as the Eastern subjects have forms, designs, 
and colour combinations of a peculiar charm, and as the national taste 
in the matter of arrangement long ago reached the highest pitch 
of perfection, and still remains incomparable, the results promise 
: to be noteworthy. There was one remarkable picture in the Exhi- 
bition ; a white and a red satin robe hanging over a lacquer-stand in 
front of an old screen. Both in composition and execution the work 
was beyond praise. The white robe was the white dress in “The 
Black Brunswicker,” of course ; the creases were not smoothed out 
of the satin; but, curiously enough, this is less likely to be true to 
fact in Japan than in Europe. 

In portrait-painting, at least when the subjects are women, the 
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new school can hardly expect to achieve success without many a year 
of study. The shades of expression are too delicate and so transient, 
the impression of the charm too fleeting, the features and the type 
so hovering between prettiness and ugliness, that every crone seems 
as if she might once have been pretty as the prettiest maiden whose 
grace the slightest touch of change would mar. The Western 
painter has caricatured her so far: few indeed have attempted the 
difficult task of portraying her ; and it remains for young Japan to 
treat her with artistic propriety and respect. 

Finally, I turn to the Moderate Conservatives, the school on which 
our hopes in the vitality of pure Japanese art must inevitably be 
fixed. Working on the old lines and with the old materials, it 
endeavours, by yielding to the influences of the Western methods, 
to enlarge the limits of its own capacity. By means of the con- 
crete example of one of the Exhibition pictures, let me endeavour to 
point out the nature of the difficulties to be overcome. It is typical 
of the difficulty involved in the fuller treatment of the subordinate 
parts of the subject which European art demands. Two wild geese, 
drawn to perfection, one of them coming out of the picture straight 
at you, are flying over an impalpable sea heaving impossible waves. 
The incident of the flying geese no artist but a Japanese could 
portray so deftly, nor with such perfect realisation of flight; but 
Japanese art would be satisfied with the incident. A wash or two 
of pale colour to suggest the waves, again in a way that no other 
art but Japanese could suggest, and the picture would be finished. 
The new principles, however, demand more definition than this 
slightest of suggestions could convey ; the presence of the sea must 
depend on the artist’s skill in painting it, and not on the vivid 
imagination of the beholder, But the only waves which the Japanese 
artist knows, other than suggestive washes, are in hard outline, and 
he is not accustomed to deal with great masses of them; and so it 
has come about that the sea over which these geese are flying is com- 
posed of a recurring series of harshly outlined waves, which have no 
artistic connection with the birds. 

Mr. Hashimoto Gaho, whose name I have already mentioned, is 
one of the leaders of this school. He achieved a remarkable success 
with a large composition in the Exhibition ; his success lying in the 
fact that he had conceived and achieved a perfect scheme of light 
through the whole of his picture, a thing unknown in the old 
art. It was a landscape of rocks and maple, with a waterfall. 
The whole of it was full of the light of day, which glittered in the 
sky with its traditional wash of actual gold, which scintillated 
through the glow of the crimson maple-leaves, illuminated the 
cloud of spray from the waterfall, and sparkled in the river as 
it passed out of sight. Yet even Mr. Gaho could not tear himself 
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from rocks treated in the old manner; they were crudely outlined, 
and the surfaces simply washed in, so that the irreverent simile of 
cut-out pieces of cardboard was almost justified. But the fault lay 
with the absorbent material on which the picture was painted: once 
the wash of colour is put on, surface-work becomes almost impos- 
sible. And, worst of all faults, the artist had filled the middle of 
the picture with an ill-defined cloud which had little or no meaning. 
This blunder was obviously traceable to that terrible puzzle which 
this new method propounds to the artist of the old school—how to 
cover the paper. 
F. T. Piscorr. 


P.S.—On the subject of Japanese colours I may add two further 
notes. The deep clear blue in the oldest Buddhist pictures, which 
is still so fresh after hundreds of years, was, we are informed, pure 
lapis lazuli ground up into a pigment. Two colours which are very 
noticeable in Japanese landscapes are a little difficult to reproduce 
from the Western colour-box—the green of the oxidised metal which 
abounds in the temples, and the deep crimson of the lacquer. In 
default of pure oxide of copper, cobalt green renders the former 
very successfully ; and Rubens madder, with dragon’s blood for the 
shadow, gives the tone of the lacquer almost exactly. 
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THE SITUATION ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


WHEN, two years ago, we were entering on the last decade of this 
century, I said it was “a time of transition, of expectation, of incon- 
clusive contests,’ These words are more apt of the present time. 
It seems as if the age in which we live did little but pile up problems 
for the coming century to solve. We seem to be settling and con- 
cluding nothing ; to be always making settlement more difficult and, 
at the same time, more urgent. We are perpetually opening, as it 
were, grand National and International Commissions, which accu- 
mulate evidence and array the dilemmas, but which never report, 
and come to no conclusion. 


I. 


The sinister genius of War still overshadows Europe with his 
outspread wings. The Continent is even more than ever a camp 
under arms. Nay, it seems as if the year past had added one more 
strain to the terrific load under which the central nations groan. 
Germany calls out that the Fatherland is not safe between France 
and Russia without still further demands on the youth and the 
industry of her people. France, we are told by the experts in 
national misery, has put under arms the last man and boy who is 
physically able to bear arms; and Germany is still able, they think, 
to tear a few hundred thousand more from honest work to waste 
-heir youth in the barrack ; and Russia, which, in an ultimate sense, 
is the cause of all this military revivalism, is nakedly returning to 
Asiatic barbarism ; whilst Italy is accumulating preposterous armies 
and navies which she does not require, and which she cannot 
maintain or use, at the price of national bankruptcy and internal 
disorganisation. 

What insanity in the rulers of European nations to be still forcing 
on the rivalry in armaments, when we all see clearly that everything 
in modern civilisation is tending to social and industrial questions, 
when society itself is challenged by the masses to prove its claim to 
existence and respect! It reminds one of Byzantine Caesars sending 
armies to perish in the sands of Babylon when Asiatic hordes were 
pressing in on the Balkan. And all this waste and suffering has 
been the standing portion of Europe ever since, twenty-two years 
ago, the Germans, in the pride of victory, chose to clutch an integral 
(I will add an inseparable) part of France. 


How profound and how pregnant a judgment was that which, 
more than fifty years ago, prompted Auguste Comte to substitute 
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the true sociological and historical term, the West, for the purely 
geographical and mythical term, Europe ; so that, in the heyday of 
the Czar Nicholas, he counted Russia to be as completely outside 
the progress and the order of the West as Turkey itself. The 
premature veneer of Parisian culture, which for the first half of this 
century three civilised Czars affected to encourage, has been cyni- 
cally flung off by the reigning Muscovite, who takes a sullen pride 
in exhibiting his people as the Tartar in European uniform. Even 
in Germany, the revolting religious persecution of the Jews, a perse- 
cution made up almost equally of sectarian fanaticism and of race 
arrogance, even in Germany, such atrocities as exist in Russia are 
to-day quite impossible; and in our true West they have been impos- 
sible, apart from political rebellion and civil war, ever since the 
Middle Ages. Europe is indeed a geographical expression, not a 
term connoting civilisation or the vanguard of mankind. Russia and 
Turkey alike stand outside modern civilisation, and can never be 
admitted without danger and disgrace into the political combinations 
of our Western aggregate. With Russia and with Turkey, both 
semi-Asiatic semi-civilised races, we have nothing to do politically 
but to keep them at arm’s length: we can neither combine with 
them, nor reform them, nor school them, and it is absurd to scold 
them. We have quite enough to do to reform ourselves. But it is 
our duty to leave them alone to work out their own destinies as com- 
pletely as it is with Chinese and Turks. 

We are making no indictment against the Russian people as a 
whole. All these three are most interesting, historic, and vigorous 
races, capable of doing and of enduring great things for a cause. 
And if the Russians have as yet no such traditions of intellectual or 
heroic triumphs as have both the Chinese and the Turks, the 
Russians are far more sympathetic and teachable than the great 
Conservative races of Asia, and will reach civilised life both sooner 
and easier. We can respect the Russian type as an interesting and 
powerful element in the human family, whilst the cause of progress 
itself rules them out of our Western state system, and compels us to 
insist, in spite of the weak compromise which some of our French 
friends encourage, that it is a crime against the future of the West 
to look for anything but evil from the intrusion of Russian militarism 
into the political system of the West. 


The condition of the Republic in France has not been more 
critical at any time since the death of Gambetta; and we need not 
be surprised if violent changes in the constitution were attempted 
and even succeeded. It is too early to form any exact estimate of 
the extent to which corruption has undermined the Chambers as 
well as the dominant party now in office. It scems to have gone to 
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no small length, although it is quite possible that much of the 
actual scandal is the work of a mere conspiracy of desperadoes aided 
by partisans of the various pretenders. There seems to be an anti- 
Republican plot ; but no plot will account for all that we have seen 
and heard. We need have little hesitation in believing that both 
official and parliamentary life in France are far from incorruptible, and 
that where the State has such enormous power and the power of the 
State is wielded by men who succeed one another every few months 
and who rise out of obscurity to fame, by a speech, an article, or a 
cabal, that power is frequently bought and sold. It was so under 
the old monarchy ; it was so under Louis Philippe; it was so under 
Napoleon III.; and it was not to be supposed that the proclamation 
of a Republic would extirpate greed and fraud. 

What I, for one, refuse to believe, is that anything but a Republic 
can be the settled constitution of France. And that mainly for this 
reason, that there do not exist in France the materials of a real 
monarchy, nor even the seeds for a monarchy, any more than these 
exist in America, or in Switzerland. A monarchy cannot in our age 
be created or founded anew. And where in any modern society the 
spirit and principle of monarchy is extinct in ninety-nine out of 
every hundred citizens, it cannot be artificially produced. It is as 
dead as crusades and tournaments. And the spirit of the mass of 
the citizens in France is as keenly republican as it is in Switzerland 
or the United States. Besides this, the rival Pretenders are in utter 
confusion and rout. They have neither men, nor classes, nor organ- 
ised bodies at their disposal. They have nothing but a few purses 
and distracted counsels, For these reasons I cannot believe in any 
permanent monarchy, either Napoleonic or Bourbon. 

It is a very different question, if the Republic will maintain 
itself in its actual parliamentary form, at the mercy of intrigues and 
debates in a huge unstable assembly. Positivists, both here and in 
France, have always adopted the unqualified protests of Auguste 
Comte against the attempt to govern France on the lines of the 
British Parliament, and his repeated warnings that the one govern- 
ment fit for the revolutionary crisis in France was a dictatorial 
republic, the concentration of government in the hands of a tried 
chief, subject to the assent of the people and with a direct appeal to 
the nation. Everything that has happened in France since 1848 
proves the soundness of this view. The Third Empire was a parody 
of this principle, made possible by the survival of the Napoleonic 
legend. Sedan has washed out in blood the Napoleonic legend for 
ever. And there are no materials in the nation to construct any 
new Imperial legend at all. Nor is there any single name which 
awakens in the army a spark of enthusiasm: and the army itself is 
now the male adult nation. Any new dictator must now be the 
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deliberate choice of the nation, with national and not with military 
prestige. The collapse of a swindling mountebank five years ago, 
the moment he was fairly faced, shows that the nation may choose 
its own dictator, but will not suffer a dictator to be thrust on it by a 
syndicate. 

If, then, the crisis should lead to a real dictatorship in France, 
all Positivists both there and here would welcome it as the natural 
and indeed the inevitable solution of a dilemma—provided the 
dictatorship was not imperial and had no dynastic pretensions what- 
ever—provided that it was not a stroke of joint-stock jobbery,—and 
provided that it honestly sought and freely obtained the support of 
the nation. We shall remain mnshalon i in our trust that a Repubiican 
dictatorship is the true remedy of France, and that it is a perfectly 
possible and the only right issue, even out of the present crisis. But 
whilst we hold firm in this conviction let us be quite sure that the 
dictator to be is a real force and not a mountebank, an honest man 
and not a conspirator ; and let us beware of imitating the gullibility 
of the doctrinaire who takes the first impostor he finds denouncing 
the Chambers and the Government of the Republic for an Oliver 
Cromwell or a George Washington. 





IT. 


If Europe is everywhere presenting us with phases of “ transi- 
tion, of expectation, of inconclusive contest,’’ how much more acutely 
is this visible amongst us in these islands. We are indeed in a 
crisis of expectation ; let us hope in the crisis of at least one conclu- 
sive contest. A new Ministry has succeeded, charged with the hopes 
and promises of six years of obstinate struggle. And yet, when we 
survey the Empire at large, how little is it changed! ‘‘ An Amurath 
an Amurath succeeds.” It is the confession of the party lately in 
power, it is the boast of their successors, that the moral continuity 
of the British Empire is intact; that “nothing is changed: there 
is but one imperial statesman the more.” 

To those of us who are not so much convinced of the moral 
character of the Empire, of which the disjecta membra are sprinkled 
about over both hemispheres, it would seem as if the advent of the 
Liberal party to office was rather a time for its inflation than for its 
retrenchment. Whilst they are in Opposition there is at least criti- 
cism and usually a protest, and a certain check is maintained against 
that syndicate of traders, adventurers, and missionaries urging us to 
enlarge our boundaries and absorb new lands. The Empire, as we 
have uniformly protested for the last twenty years, is already 
become a burden and not a strength, a danger and not an honour; it 
is an agglomeration of heterogeneous fragments, with no element of 
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permanent cohesion, debauching the national character, and drawing 
us off from our true duties. In the words of the vigorous protest 
put forth by Professor Beesly, on November 1, against the prepos- 
terous adventure of adding Uganda to our African dominions, it is 
now sought “to entangle our country in another of those reckless 
schemes of foreign conquest which have built up an Empire already 
overloaded and in many parts insecure.” Of all these schemes this 
is surely the most extravagant. To occupy an uncultivated country 
in the heart of Africa, five hundred miles from the sea, only to be 
reached by a three months’ tramp over a worthless tract swarming 
with savages, in the hope that somebody might one day raise cotton, 
tea, and pork, and in the hope that slavery will be put down by 
collecting slaves to make a railway—this does seem midsummer 
madness. And yet there are people who tell us that this is what 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley are bent upon doing. I will 
not believe it. Long before that distant day when we shall get our 
tea, ham, and shirts from Uganda, we shall be sore tested to get into 
these islands bread for forty millions of mouths, and scores of 
different flags will be flying over the patches in America, Asia, 
Africa and Australasia, which they now mark with our British red 
in the maps of the world. 

About Ireland this is not the moment to speak. We are waiting, 
as is the English-speaking world, for some issue from the great debate 
which has shaken it now for seven years, rending in twain our 
British legislation, and even our society and life. It is now twenty- 
five years since the Positivists advanced a claim for full recognition 
of Irish nationality ; the ultimate aim being “ to form Ireland into 
one nation, and to raise into its proper vigour her national life; to 
give her complete control over all her institutions.’ From that 
they have never swerved. We are Irish Nationalists on principle, 
and we are not enthusiastic believers in Parliamentary executives, 
whether for Ireland or any other nation. Assuredly we must recog- 
nise in the present Government one of the boldest, most persevering, 
most generous efforts towards justice ever made by English states- 
men in our modern history, in the face of tremendous difficulties and 
treacherous conspiracies. We wait in silence, full of sympathy for 
the hopes with which these men are facing gigantic obstacles in a 
cause where neither end nor method are of our choice or counselling. 
We wait and hold our breath, like men who, toiling up some snow- 
clad mountain, forbear to speak lest a sound may loosen the 
avalanche. 

Whether this arduous and noble effort succeed or not, it will not 
lie in the mouth of Irish politicians to accuse English statesmen of a 
failure to which Irishmen would certainly have not a little con- 
tributed. And they must see that in the attempt itself Englishmen 
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have made very painful sacrifices, and have shaken to its foundations 
their own political and social system. Whatever else comes of it, 
thoughtful Englishmen must be forced to reflect that our actual 
Parliamentary Government, with its obsolete procedure, its inter- 
minable verbosity, and its heterogeneous composition, is unfit to act 
as the executive council, even of a small compact State in humdrum 
times, much less to administer an Empire scattered over the four 
quarters of the globe. The energy of the English race, their prac- 
tical instinct, and the good sense and experience of the governing 
classes have hitherto managed to carry it on. But the time seems 
at hand when this Parliamentary machine will need to be very 
seriously recast. 

The governing class has almost lost its hold. Parliament is no 
longer a great aristocratic council, with the common traditions of a 
governing class and, in spite of differences as to policy, with the 
same class interests, standards, and aims. The great Home Rule 
struggle has practically separated the governing class from the 
nation, a small section of it only adhering still to the people. The 
House of Lords is again in direct conflict with the House of 
Commons; and the House of Commons is now deeply divided into 
sections—four nationalities, of which one, to say the least, is dis- 
affected; a municipal party and a labour party; one rural, one 
urban, with very different aims, and both averse to any compromise. 
With at least one-sixth of the governing machine in Parliament bent 
upon making itself felt, even at the cost of administrative deadlock, 
how is Parliamentary administration to be carried on, the world now 
bristling with gigantic armaments and with fierce industrial 
problems? The claims of Irish nationalism have at least made 
this plain—that without a recasting of the Parliamentary machine, 
the British Empire cannot by it be carried on. 

Quite apart from the inherent difficulties of carving a national 
Parliament out of our absolute autocracy of Parliament, there is an 
even deeper obstacle to Irish Home Rule, which has been illustrated 
by every turn in the struggle of the last seven years. That is the 
temper of imperialism which has so far eaten into the soul of this 
English race. The union of Ireland with England rests on con- 
quest, race oppression, transmarine empire—a conquest begun seven 
centuries 2go, continued ever since and not yet completed. Ireland 
was the beginning of the transmarine empire of England, and is still 
the type of it, the core of it. The path towards local self-govern- 
ment in Ireland lies in the cure of the deep imperialist canker. 
Pharaoh will not let the people go, whilst Pharaoh is resolved to be 
the king of kings from sea to sea. 


There has been a recrudescence of imperialism in living memory. 
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There was a different spirit once amongst statesmen and leaders of 
thought. Peel, Russell, Cobden, Bright, Gladstone, did much to 
check it; and they were upheld by Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
Goldwin Smith, John Morley, and many a name well known in 
literature and politics. But a succession of great events has fanned 
the spirit of militarism. The Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, 
incessant frontier wars in India leading to new annexation, Chinese 
wars, African wars leading to further annexations, the revival of 
the Napoleonic Empire with traditions of glory and blood, the rise of 
the German Empire, the Franco-German war of 1870, Zulu wars, 
Ashantee wars, South African wars, the occupation of Egypt, the 
Burmese war, the scramble for Central Africa, and not least the 
invention of the War Press, have debauched both trading and 
governing classes.. Some of the political, some of the intellectual 
leaders, have been swept away in the rush—some have fallen away 
and have gone over to the enemy. The Prelude, the Excursion of 
Wordsworth, the hymns of Byron and of Shelley to Liberty and 
Peace, have been followed by Maud, Hands ali round, and Barrack 
Ballads, to show us how the poet’s bay may be inwoven with the 
victor’s crown. Weak Governments have given way to the pressure 
of the tradesmen and the shouts of the street—shouts as worthless 
as those which filled Paris in July, 1870, with cries “A Berlin!” 
Many of the old opponents of imperialist aggression are now the 
bitterest opponents of Irish Home Rule. In the face of a reaction 
so deep we can well understand the rancour and obstinacy of the 
opposition it has to encounter. 

The wave of imperialism will spend itself in time, and a new 
movement for peace, non-aggression, and justice to other races will 
again set in. And to revive it we can look to two forces. One is 
the growing force of the people in government. Occupied as they 
are with their own social aims, they do not yet give sufficient interest 
to the growth of imperialist passion. They do not yet see the close 
connection it has with their own cause. But they have no sympathy 
with it whatever ; and cruel necessity will ere long teach them how 
ruinous it is to themselves. The second force is the influence of 
religious conscience. But it must be human, earthly religion—not 
theological and superhuman religion. Imperialism, in all its pride 
and cruelty, has no ally to-day more devoted than religion in its 
official type. Twelve years ago non-official Christians roused them- 
selves to make an effectual protest. But it soon fell away ; and now 
they are divided even about Ireland. It is the natural outcome of 
an absolute, fictitious, and supernatural theology. 
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III. 


There is another movement, perhaps more urgent, more prac- 
ticable, and more popular than an appeal to the conscience of the 
public about empire, and that movement is the social advance of 
the people to complete citizenship in all its forms. In his abstract 
language, Auguste Comte incessantly pointed out, as the true social 
problem of modern times, “ the incorporation of the prodetariate into 
society.” This is a scientific phrase, exact and accurate, as his 
always are, but needing explanation. What does it mean? The 
proletariate is a useful French term derived from Rome. It means 
the whole body of those who have no capital, possessions, or income, 
but who are supported by manual labour. ‘Their incorporation 
means their admission to all those advantages which society enables 
any other class to enjoy freely. Now much has been done since 
the extirpation of slavery, then of serfdom, then by the admission 
of workmen to political office and rights. Much has been done 
within this century, and more within this generation. 3ut when 
we examine it strictly very much remains still to do. 

Of political incorporation it is not necessary to say much, because 
a great deal has been done to advance it; and in France, in 
America, and even in these islands, the suffrage is fairly general. 
Amongst ourselves the rivalry of parties to offer the suffrage, with- 
out considering all that this implied, has no doubt caused no small 
part of our present problems. The suffrage has been extended too 
much as a political bribe, without considering that it rationally 
involves admission to all offices and powers in the State, which has 
so long been regarded as the privilege of a class; and still more, 
that it involves continuous and intelligent influence over political 
action day by day. What is wanted now is, not so much to extend 
the franchise, an act to be exercised once in six years, but to 
organize the opinion of the mass of the people into a constant and 
independent control over the action of parliaments and ministries. 
Party rivalry flung the vote to the labouring masses in Ireland and 
in England. But here, as much as there, free political meeting and 
independent discussion amongst rural“labourers is apt to be treated 
as dangerous disaffection. Both in town and in country, but mainly 
in country, we need the full development of workmen’s political 
clubs—genuine free clubs, not Primrose tea-parties or clerical 
blanket societies. 

But what is the good of votes without education ? Some may ask, 
Well, but have we not given the people education—even free educa- 
tion? What more do they want? No, that is not at all what is 
meant by the incorporation of the proletariate. People think it 
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quite natural to talk about the educated classes, think it a permanent, 
obvious, Gcd-appointed distinction. It is not natural, not permanent 
at all. It isa real distinction as we are. The educated man, how- 
ever devoid of capital, feels himself to belong to a true aristocracy. 
There is, he knows, a real equality within this order: he has the 
self-respect, the instincts, the habits, the aspect, and speech it con- 
notes. Neither duke, millionaire, nor official would treat him as an 
inferior. The educated man is always, technically speaking, the 
gentleman. And we are too apt to assume that this is a quality natu- 
rally confined to a small order, and that the mass of working-men 
may learn to read and write, to cipher, and compose a letter, but 
cannot ever enter the “educated” order. Now, that is precisely the 
central aim of the religion of Humanity, to indicate the means 
whereby the whole body of the people may eventually become truly 
educated men. If the Churches in these eighteen centuries had been 
working to make men fit for earth instead of fit for heaven, they 
would have done this long ago. There is nothing Utopian in this 
hope. We have often seen workmen who in ten or twelve years of 
regular study have acquired an education quite equal to that which 
universities count as befitting a Master of Arts. 

But education is impossible without leisure. The real obstacle to 
toiling men obtaining a high education is the exhausting period of 
daily toil. Professional men consider eight or nine hours of work 
exhausting, and even that can only be kept up by six or eight weeks 
of entire rest, varied with frequent breaks from Saturday to Monday. 
In the counting-house and on ’Change, where the pressure of each 
hour is perhaps even keener, the merchant or the broker is exhausted 
in six or seven hours. This is the highest tension which the thirst 
for wealth or fame can practically maintain ; and it is perhaps the 
average limit of ordinary strength. But it leaves at the worst twelve 
or fourteen hours for real rest and leisure at the home. And it is 
here that the real ‘ education” of the grown man is gained, and 
not at school or college. 

For the working-man this does not exist. His longer hours of 
labour, the distance of his home from his work and the necessity of 
covering this distance on foot, the physical exhaustion of manual 
labour leave him free at his home barely the time required for phy- 
sical recovery and food. He has no true leisure for education. He 
has no summer holiday, no foreign tours, and on Sundays the churches 
may be open for prayers, but they are not open for teaching. He 
is free to pray ; he is free to drink ; heis not free to learn. Museums, 
libraries, galleries, schools, institutions, theatres, and concerts are 
all closed to him—all except the Bible-class and the drums and 
tambourines of the Salvation-Army. Until the mass of the people 
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have the leisure for self-improvement and the means of self-improve- 
ment which are open to the average merchant or lawyer, there will 
be a disinherited class which is not admitted to share in the human 
family. Whilst it is taken for granted that the vast labouring 
majority are destined to work up to the very limit of their physical 
powers, society will be constituted on the basis of servile and un- 
honoured labour, and not on the basis of free and honoured labour. 


Education, culture, good-breeding are complex and subtle qualifi- 
cations not to be stated in a few words, but felt and developed like 
a habit. But so long as they are assumed to be the privileges of a 
class, society will not have completed its function. To acquiesce, as 
if it were a law of nature, that a certain fortunate few are to be 
refined and comfortable, and the mass are to be gross and uncom- 
fortable, is not to have advanced upon barbarism. In the days of 
ancient slavery, and in the feudal ages, this was the rule. Amongst 
the Athenians of the time of Socrates, and the Romans of the time 
of Augustus, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a very high 
general standard of culture was established for a very small fraction 
of the population. Within that fraction all were more or less equal, 
and found all the good things which the society as then constituted 
could confer. But slavery and feudalism were destroyed in order to 
throw open these attributes of privilege to the whole. As yet this 
has not been accomplished. The true duty is for the leaders of 
society, the officers of the social army to bear exceptional risks, 
labours, and privations, not to monopolise the good things. 

Civilisation is for the mass: and that society is in a crude or 
unhealthy state where it can be found only in sections and layers, 
If continuous labour and very moderate incomes are to be the per- 
manent lot of the majority (and it does not seem that all can be 
rich), the natural compensation is that the public itself should offer 
freely to all the means of rational cultivation: access to books, to 
the beautiful in nature and in art, to gardens, public places, music, 
pictures, galleries, temples, and spectacles—what Athens afforded 
her citizens in the age of Pericles and Plato, what Rome offered her 
citizens in the age of Trajan, what Florence and Venice, Paris and 
Oxford offered to the scholar in the fourteenth century—that and 
very much more, for it should have a far wider and more generous 
range, a far clearer truth, and a far deeper humanity. 

These things were done at Athens and Rome, and in medieval 
Europe under the auspices of the religion of the age, polytheistic, 
anthropomorphic, and fantastic it may be, full of errors and super- 
stitions, but still full of its human and civilising mission. Religion 
has in our day become much of a debatable enigma in metaphysics, 
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and we see the result. To-day, if one secks to learn, to read, to be 
taught, to listen to music, to witness a beautiful spectacle, to bathe 
his spirit in art, to acquire any refinement, or to taste what culti- 
vated society means, or even to listen to a sermon, he must pay for 
it; and if he is too poor to pay for it, he must go without. The 
portico in which Socrates and Epictetus stood and learned and taught, 
was far more truly a church than are the so-called churches to-day. 
This extenuating and stiffening of religion into an ontological conun- 
drum on insoluble themes is the real cause of our civilisation becom- 
ing so mechanical and so mercenary. Civilisation in the sense in which 
the mass of the people will be incorporated into the highest culture 
of the age requires the momentum of religion; but it must bea 
religion which has its centre and whole activity on this earth and 
not in an imaginary Nowhere, and its whole business and sole ideal 
to make man not imitation angel, but true man and true woman. 
FrEDERIC HaARRIson. 








PREHISTORIC TREPANNING AND CRANIAL AMULETS. 


A ¥FEw years ago the Marquis of Bute presented to the National 
Museum of Scotland some portions of the osseous remains of a 
human body, which were taken out of an ancient sepulchral 
cist, near Mountstuart House, on the Island of Bute. Along 
with these bones were found an urn, decorated with linear, 
zigzag, and the so-called herring-bone patterns; a necklace made of 
jet beads and plates, the latter being also ornamented with punctured 
dots, linearly arranged so as to enclose angular spaces; and a small 
piece of thin bronze of an indeterminate character—all of which 
justify the opinion that the interment took place in the early Bronze 
Age. According to Dr. Beddoe and other competent authorities 
who examined these bones, their owner was a young woman, whose 
wisdom teeth had not yet appeared when she was summoned to quit 
this life. 

The remarkable and special point in this “find” which has 
attracted my attention, is a cup-shaped hollow on the left side of the 
frontal bone, and having in its centre a small perforation. This 
singular-looking concavity is situated immediately above the tem- 
poral fossa, and its anterior margin is exactly one inch above the 
outer angle of the orbit. Its exterior edge, which measures about 
an inch in diameter, is slightly raised above the normal surface of 
the surrounding bone, thus presenting the appearance of an everted 
lip. This latter feature is particularly noteworthy, because it is 
undoubtedly the result of a pathological process which could only 
take place in the living body. The actual perforation takes the 
form of a bluntly defined triangle, bounded by thin edges, and its 
greatest diameter does not exceed a quarter of an inch. Froma 
careful study of these facts, together with the knowledge that many 
similar examples had been observed in various parts of Europe, I had 
no hesitation in coming to the conclusion that this perforation had 
been intentionally performed on the living subject; that the subject 
survived the operation, possibly for many years; and that the opera- 
tion had been performed by the laborious process of scraping the 
bone with a sharp piece of flint until a complete perforation of the 
skull had been effected. But, however correct these inferences may 
be, the evidence of a single example—the only one to my knowledge 
hitherto recorded within the British Isles—is inadequate to prove 
the wider generalisation which it is my object in this communication 
to substantiate, viz., that trepanning the human skull for therapeutic 
purposes was not an uncommon surgical operation among the neo- 
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lithic inhabitants of Europe long prior to the introduction among 
them of the metals from which the implements, so essential to the 
modern surgeon, are now made. Such a generalisation can only be 
based on a large number of instances widely distributed both in 
space and time. Happily the materials for the successful advocacy 
of this proposition, especially as regards France, are already at hand, 
so that it only remains for me to associate this British example of 
trepanning with analogous discoveries elsewhere in Europe. 

The successive steps in the remarkable series of inductive 
sequences, which, as the sequel will show, have culminated in the 
above curious generalisation, furnish us with a most admirable illus- 
tration of the methods by which the science of prehistoric archeology 
has attained its present distinction. The starting-point of the inves- 
tigation dates back to an incident that occurred at the French 
Association for the Advancement of Science, held in August, 1873, 
at Lyon. Dr. Pruniéres, a physician of the town of Marvejols 
(Lozére), already well known for his researches among the dolmens 
in his neighbourhood, exhibited at the anthropological section of 
that meeting an oval piece of bone, two inches long by one and a 
half broad, artificially made from the parietal bone of a human skull. 
The two surfaces of this “ rondelle ” were natural, but its surround- 
ing margin was bevelled at the expense of the upper surface and 
worked with care along its entire perimeter. It was found by Dr. 
Pruniéres inside a human skull which he had taken from one of the 
neighbouring dolmens. This skull had a large lateral aperture 
about the size of a man’s hand, and its interior was filled with earth. 
It was while removing this earth through the said aperture that the 
“rondelle”’ dropped out. The first idea that suggested itself to 
Dr. Pruniéres was, that this worked piece of bone had been the lack- 
ing part of the skull, but upon careful comparison of the two he 
came to the conclusion that this could not have been the case, as 
they differed in colour, density, and thickness. There was, there- 
fore, no alternative to the opinion that it had been intentionally 
placed there, but for what purpose was to him a complete enigma. 

Among the anthropologists then assembled at Lyon this bit of 
bone excited no small amount of curiosity, but they could offer no 
rational explanation of its meaning, as none of them had ever before 
seen anything of the kind. Ultimately Dr. Pruniéres himself sug- 
gested that it might be an amulet—a suggestion which became 
somewhat strengthened in his mind by recollecting that, in the 
course of his explorations, he had seen other cranial portions which, 
it then occurred to him, might have been used for a similar purpose. 
On his return home he searched through his large collection of bones 
and came upon a fragment which, though very dissimilar to that 
exhibited at Lyon, furnished him with a corroborative link in the 
amulet theory as to the use of such relics. This new amulet had 
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neither an oval shape nor a skilfully worked margin. It had, how- 
ever, a notch at two opposite sides and a groove on both surfaces 
connecting the notches, an arrangement which evidently was for the 
purpose of enabling the owner to carry it about with him suspended 
by a string. 

During the ensuing winter months Dr. Pruniéres collected a large 
number of additional specimens of these cranial amulets, as well as 
skulls showing artificial loss of substance. These materials he 
worked up into an important memoir which was read on the 5th of 
March, 4874, at the Anthropological Society of Paris. From this 
communication it would appear that Dr. Pruniéres, as early as 1865, 
found in a dolmen near Aiguiéres, a cranium from which an enor- 
mous portion had been intentionally removed, the artificial character 
of this operation being clearly indicated by marks of cutting and 
sawing all round the margin, except on one small portion which 
looked as if it had been polished by friction of some kind. At that 
time Dr. Pruniéres entertained the belief that this skull had been 
so fashioned for the purpose of being used as a drinking-cup—a 
purpose traditionally ascribed to the Scythians, Gauls, and various 
savage races. In the same sepulchre he collected no less than five 
cranial fragments, all more or less worked, which he considered to 
have been the débris of ancient cup-makers. As soon, however, as 
the amulet theory was breached he abandoned this idea, and hence- 
forth looked upon all the perforated skulls as the work of amulet- 
makers. 

While these investigations were being vigorously prosecuted in 
the south of France, Dr. Paul Broca, who by the way was quite 
conversant with the results of Dr. Pruniéres’ researches, was invited 
by Baron de Baye to visit the artificial caves, then newly brought 
to light and investigated by him, in the valley of Petit-Morin 
(Marne). These caves were rectangular chambers cut out of the 
soft chalk, and, as it would appear, were partly used as dwellings 
and partly as sepulchres. The people who lived and died in them 
belonged entirely to the neolithic period, a fact which was amply 
demonstrated by the kind of relics collected. Dr. Broca’s visit to 
Petit-Morin was made in company with MM. de Mortillet and Lag- 
neau (just at the very time that Dr. Pruniéres had forwarded the 
above-mentioned memoir to Paris), and its special object was to 
examine some very rude, but curious, sculpturings of human figures 
and other objects in bas-relief, which were to be seen on the walls 
of some of the chambers. After inspecting several of the caves these 
savants were conducted to the Chateau de Baye, where the skulls, 
bones, and other relics, collected in course of the explorations, 
were carefully preserved, and formed, in the words of Broca, ‘un 
véritable musée.” In one of the cases they were shown a “ rondelle”’ 
made out of a human skull, which was at once recognised as analo- 
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gous to the one exhibited at Lyon, differing from the latter only in 
being pierced with a small hole for suspension. 

To Dr. Broca himself must be ascribed the next, and perhaps the 
greatest, step in advance towards the solution of these novel 
researches. On his return to Paris he carefully examined the 
specimens sent by Dr. Pruniéres to the Anthropological Society, and 
for the first time recognised that the so-called polished portions 
round the margin of some of the cranial amulets and perforaticns 
were not the effect of any polishing process, but were due to cica- 
tricial deposits, the result of a pathological action in the living body. 
With this clue he was able to perceive clearly that many of the 
remains so manipulated indicated two separate interferences on the 
part of man, one before and the other after death, two operations which 
he designated as frépanation chirurgicale and trépanation posthume. 

This important discovery gave a wider interest to these cranial 
investigations, and henceforth French archeologists were busily 
employed in collecting and recording additional facts. At a later 
period of the same year (August, 1874) Dr. Pruniéres read anether 
memoir on his discoveries at the meeting of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science, then held at Lille. Also at the meeting 
of this association held in the following year at Nanies, the subject 
was reopened for discussion by MM. Chauvet and Gassies. M. 
Babert de Jouillé, Conservator of the Prehistoric Museum at Niort, 
published a brochure, the purport of which was to show that a perfo- 
rated skull found in 1840 in the Dolmen de Bougon (Deux-Sévres), 
and which was still preserved in the museum, was a case of surgical 
trepanning. This skull when discovered had been examined by Dr. 
Sauzé, who, it seems, came to the conclusion that the perforation 
was the result of a battle wound which had not immediately proved 
fatal. Also Baron de Baye, having carefully scrutinised the exten- 
sive materials in his possession, published early in 1876 a pamphlet 
entitled La Trépanation Préhistorique, in which he showed that at 
Petit-Morin there were not only several amulets, some perforated 
and others unperforated, but also a number of skulls from which 
part of their substance had been intentionally removed. Nor did the 
subject lie dormant in the hands of Broca. Among the large osteo- 
logical collection in the museum attached to his laboratory in Paris 
was a series of skulls from the famous sepulchral cavern, ‘“ de 
Homme Mort” (Lozére), a report of which he had already pub- 
lished in the Rerue d’ Anthropologie for 1873. All these skulls were 
of an extremely dolichocephalic type, and two or three of them he 
now recognised as examples of surgical trepanning. 

Such was the general progress and tendency of these investigations 
when the International Congress of Anthropology and Prehistoric 
Archeology was held at Buda-Pesth, in September, 1876, at which 
Dr. Broca, in a most masterly manner, reviewed the whole subject 
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up to dute. The paper was entitled “Sur la Trépanation du Crane 
et les Amulettes Craniennes 4 l’Epoque Néolithique,”’ and its 
general purport is thus defined by the author :— 

“«T propose to establish the two following facts. 

**(1) During the neolithic period a surgical operation was practised 
which consisted in making an opening through the skull for the 
treatment of certain internal maladies. This operation was almost, if 
not indeed exclusively, practised on children (trépanation chirurgicale). 

**(2) The skulls of those indivi !uals who survived this ¢répanation 
were considered to be possessed of particular properties of a mystic 
order, and when such individuals died ‘ rondelles,’ or itragments, 
were often cut from their skulls, which were used as amulets, and 
a preference was given to those cut from the margin of the cica- 
trized opening (trépanation posthume).” 

At the conclusion of this communication, Prof. Virchow announced 
himself as a convert to Dr. Broca’s opinions. “Je ne crois pas,” 
said he, ‘‘que l’on puisse donner aucune autre explication de ces 
faits. Nous avons gagné par la un nouveau territoire ala science, et 
je constate que nous venons de faire un grand pas dans l’anthro 
pologie préhistorique.” 

The almost immediate effect of the publicity and interest given to 
the subject by Broca’s exhaustive memoir and specimens was to 
deprive France of her monopoly in these researches. Since 
then, examples of trepanned skulls and cranial amulets have been 
announced from nearly every kingdom in Europe. Nor do they 
appear to be restricted to any particular race or period. Skulls, 
showing undoubted evidence of having been subjected to the 
operation of trepanning during life, are found among dolichocephalic 
and brachycephalic races, while their chronological range embraces 
all phases of European civilisation, from the earliest neolithic period 
down to the dawn of historic times. In France the recorded 
instances have so increased that, except for statistical purposes, they 
almost cease to be of significance. M. Nadaillac informs us that in 
1885 the collection of Dr. Pruniéres alone contained 167 specimens 
of perforated skulls or fragments of such skulls. Writing in 1888, 
Baron de Baye states that the neolithic stations of the Marne dis- 
trict yielded eight skulls in a perfect state of preservation, which 
had suffered more or less of a loss of substance, the intentional 
character of which could not be disputed. One of these is that of a 
young person (brachycephalic), and shows an oval perforation over 
the right lambdoidal suture measuring 13 by 12 inch. There is no 
trace of cicatrization although the orifice has the characteristic 
bevelled margin, and hence we must conclude either that the 

(1) On February 8, 1881, Miss Buckland read a paper at the Anthropological Insti- 


tute of London, ‘‘ On Surgery and Superstition in Neolithic Times,’’ in which she gave 
a resumé of Dr. Broca’s views on this subject. 
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individual died during the operation, or that the operation was a 
post-mortem performance. Another, that of a full-grown person 
(mesocephalic), had the operation performed right across the coronal 
suture. The perforation measured about 1+ inch in diameter, and 
it was clearly proved by Broca that the patient survived the opera- 
tion for a long time. A third example (brachycephalic) had a 
perforation in the left parietal bone about an inch behind the 
coronal suture, somewhat similar in size and appearance to that just 
described. This skull indicated an aged person, and the lesion had 
completely cicatrized. A fourth skull, also that of an aged person, 
shows that it had been twice operated on, and that the individual 
had survived both operations. The two perforations are close 
together on the left parietal bone, and one of them is very large, 
measuring no less than 2} by 12 inches. Of the entire series of 
trepanned skulls from Petit-Morin, only four showed that the 
individuals survived the operation; the rest had the appearance of 
having been operated on after death. As an illustration of the 
extent to which these post-mortem interferences were carried, Baron 
de Baye figures one skull from which the entire upper portion of the 
cranium had been sawn or cut away. 

As to the cranial amulets in Baron de Baye’s collection, some 
were round discs, like buttons, perforated with two small holes, one 
was roughly triangular in shape with a highly bevelled margin, 
while the remaining ones were of different forms. 

Out of forty-four selected typical skulls from the caves of Petit- 
Morin sent to Broca for examination, twenty-eight belonged to 
males and twenty-four to females, while two were uncertain. Also, 
of this number four were bracycephalic, with an index not less than 
83°33 ; ten were dolichocephalic, with an index not exceeding 75; 
and the remaining thirty ranged in regular gradation between these 
extreme points. 

The sepulchral caverns of Baume-Chaudes (Lozére), explored by 
Dr. Pruniéres, yielded an enormous quantity of human bones. The 
number of “rondelles” and trepanned skulls from this vast ossuary 
amounted to sixty. Among them was detected a curious relic made 
of the skull of a deer, which being circular and perforated was sup- 
posed to have been a forged amulet. The people represented by 
these remains appear to have been an unmixed race of an extremely 
dolichocephalic type, having a cephalic index of 70 to 73. Out of 
the sixty entire skulls collected there was not one of a brachy- 
cephalic type. 

The discovery of a portion of a skull in the rock-shelter of Entre- 
Roches, near Angouléme, showing marks of having been trepanned, 
led to some controversy, as it was first reported to have been 
found associated with characteristic relics of the palewolithic period. 
This assertion was, however, quickly disproved; but the case is 
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interesting as furnishing some evidence that the operation had been 
performed for the purpose of removing a necrosed bone. If this 
opinion be well founded, the patient must have succumbed to the 
operation, as there were no signs of a cicatricial separative process 
having begun. 

In a series of artificial caves at Tertre-Guerin (Seine-et-Marne) a 
large assortment of the industrial remains of an early neolithic 
people has been brought to light, consisting of stone axes, flint 
implements, hammerstones, horn casings, and many other portions 
of worked horn and bone. This race, judging from their osseous 
remains, would appear to have been strong and muscular, but of a 
somewhat low type. Several of the leg bones showed various 
degrees of platycnemism, the olecranon process of the arm bones being 
pierced in the proportion of 24 per cent., the eyebrows were pro- 
minent and the chins square and prognathous, &c. Only one skull, 
belonging to the male sex, was so perfect as to give correct measure- 
ments for determining the cephalic index, which in this instance 
turned out to be 82; but another, that of a female, gave an index as 
high as 86-50, figures which, of course, indicate a highly brachy- 
cephalic race. But the most interesting specimen among these osseous 
remains was a portion of an aged man’s skull, showing on its crown 
a trepanned aperture about 1$ inch in diameter. The margin of 
this perforation was very much bevelled, its surface was smooth and 
velvety, and its cellular tissues were greatly infiltrated with cicatri- 
cial deposits. 

Dr. Wankel describes a very interesting case of trepanning from 
the grotto of Byciskala in Bohemia. Here in the course of some 
exploratory excavations the skeleton of a girl about twelve years of 
age was disinterred. The body had on each arm a bronze bracelet, 
and near the neck lay some beads of green glass. The skull was 
brachycephalic, and presented clear evidence of having been tre- 
panned on the right side of the frontal bone, but the wound showed 
only slight traces of cicatrization. The actual perforation was 
small, only about half an inch in its greatest diameter, but the 
depression scooped out of the bone exceeded an inch in diameter. 
The case, indeed, bears a striking resemblance, both in the site and 
appearance of the perforation, to the Scottish example from Mount- 
stuart, described at the commencement of this article. 

In 1881 Professor Parrot described an interesting case of trepan- 
ning from the neolithic cemetery of Bray-sur-Seine. The tissues 
surrounding the perforation in this skull exhibited some special 
pathological phenomena which, in the professor’s opinion, justified 
the inference that the operation had been performed for a purely 
surgical purpose, probably to give exit to accumulated pus. Around 
the seat of the operation there was evidence of an extensive ostitis, 
the cause of which he assigned to a traumatic wound. 
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A trepanned skull, that of an old man, from the tumulus of 
Liziéres (Deux-Sévres), discovered by Souché, has given rise to a 
considerable amount of discussion among anthropologists. MM. de 
Mortillet, Berchon, de Quatrefages, and Pruniéres, having carefully 
examined it, came to the conclusion that the operation had been 
begun, but only partly performed, during life, that it was then sus- 
pended for a time, and subsequently completed at or immediately 
after death. The form of this perforation was that of a parallelo- 
gram, and this, together with some marginal markings, enabled these 
savants to agree on the opinion that the instrument used was made 
of metal, and that the method of manipulation was a gentle sawing 
process. 

In the year 1886 there were two skeletons exposed in a grave at 
Limet, near Liége, over which an enormous stone slab lay as a 
covering. One of these bodies was observed to have its skull tre- 
panned. The only relics found in the grave were a few iron nails 
and traces of wooden boards, so that one of the bodies, at least, must 
have been enclosed in a wooden coffin. The trepanned skull was 
that of a man some forty or fifty years of age, and the operation 
had been performed on the left parietal bone. The perforation is 
described as of the shape and size of a pigeon’s egg, with a bevelled 
margin, and distinct traces of separation in the cellular tissues of the 
surrounding bone. According to Dr. Liebrecht, who carefully 
examined the specimen, there could be no doubt that the operation 
had been intentionally performed on the living subject for thera- 
peutic purposes, 

M. Borrel, an architect and a distinguished archwologist, in Savoy, 
while recently excavating cellars at the hospital of Montiers, came 
upon a series of stone cists or graves, which he judged to be not 
earlier than the tenth century. One of the graves contained the 
skull of an adult man, which presented on the right parietal bone a 
slightly oval perforation about one and a half inch in diameter. The 
edges of this opening are described as “ rugueux, réguliérement 
amincis, obliques, taillés aux depens de la table externe en un biseau 
aigu, tranchant.” According to M. Borrel the trepanning was un- 
doubtedly performed before death for therapeutic purposes, and very 
probably by the method of scraping the bone. 

In the course of exploring one of the natural caves of Césaréda, 
known as Casa da Moura, on the right bank of the Tagus, near 
Lisbon, a large quantity of human bones, representing some one hun- 
dred and fifty individuals, was disinterred. It would appear that 
the neolithic inhabitants had converted the grotto into a cemetery, 
thus accounting for the large number of bodies it contained. The 
bones were much decayed, only three or four entire skulls being 
amongst them, which so far indicated a dolichocephalic race. The 
upper portion of one of these skulls is of exceptional interest, inas- 
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much as it furnishes positive evidence of having been partially tre- 
panned, thus disclosing the initiatory stage of the method adopted 
in the operation. On the upper part of the left parietal bone there 
is a deep groove, inclosing a space like a pointed ellipse, two inches 
long by three-quarters of an inch wide. The upper plate had been cut 
through by a flint implement, which had been used in a sawing manner 
—an inference founded on certain markings on the edge of the groove. 
The intention of the operator was, either to get access to the brain 
so as to have it cleared out preparatory to preserving the skull as a 
trophy, or to secure the circumscribed portion of the bone as an 
amulet, but, for some cause or other, the operation had never been 
completed. If, however, the operation so far had been performed on 
the living subject, of which there is no evidence, the patient must have 
died in the hands of the surgeon. In this case it would show that 
scraping the bone, as advocated by Broca, was not the only method 
of trepanning practised among the neolithic people. 

In several of the Swiss lake-dwellings (Gerlafingen, Sutz, Schaffis, 
and Locras) cranial segments, supposed to have been used as drink- 
ing-cups, have from time to time been met with in their débris, but 
only one station, viz., Locras, has yielded an example of a trepanned 
skull. The case, however, comes under the category of posthumous, 
as the margin of the perforation is not bevelled but clean cut, and 
there is no evidence of cicatrization. The only relics suggestive 
of the custom of trepauning among the lake-dwellers are a few 
cranial amulets. One of the so-called ‘ rondelles,” perforated with 
two small holes, is figured in my recent work on the Lake Dwellings 
of Europe. 

Before bringing these records to a close, let me observe that phe- 
nomena of a somewhat analogous character have been recorded from 
regions beyond the confines of the old world civilisations of Europe. 
Indeed, the earliest case of an ancient trepanned skull brought under 
the notice of European anthropologists, is the well-known one from 
the Inca cemetery in the valley of Yucay, Peru. It was submitted 
by Mr. Squier to the best surgeons in the United States and Europe, 
and by all it was regarded as a remarkable evidence of surgical skill 
in pre-Columbian times. It was exhibited and described by Dr. 
Broca, at a meeting of the Anthropological Society of Paris, in 1867, 
thus preceding the discoveries of Dr. Pruniéres by six or seven 
years. On the left side of the frontal bone of this skull there was 
noticed a rounded space, nearly two inches in diameter, which pre- 
sented a whiter appearance than the rest of the surrounding bony 
surface. In the centre of this space there was a rectangular hole, 
measuring fifteen by seventeen millimetres, neatly cut out of the bone 
by making a linear incision along each of its four sides, the marks 
of which were still to be seen as deep cuts projecting from the 
corners of the aperture. Broca came to the conclusion that the white 
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spot indicated the exact part of the bone which had been denuded 
of its periosteum, preparatory to the operation. The ostitis set up 
by the excision of the piece of bone did not, therefore, include the 
portion of skull thus denuded of its periosteum, as it was thereby 
deprived of its blood-vessels, and consequently, retained a bleached 
appearance. According to Broca and Nelaton the subject of this 
operation could only have survived from seven to fifteen days. 

More recently Mr. O. T. Mason describes a posthumous case from 
the same country; and Dr. Fletcher, in his article on prehistoric 
trepanning notifies several instances of trepanned skulls from various 
mounds in North America. But most of these are mere posthumous 
operations, with round holes bored in the skulls, and they appear to 
me to have little or no analogy to the true surgical cperation prevalent 
among the neolithic people of Europe. It may also be noted that 
cranial amulets have not yet, so far as I know, been recorded from 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

Trepanning, or trephining, as this operation is more frequently 
called by modern surgeons, has been more or less practised since the 
earliest historical times. Hippocrates refers to the operation as one 
of great antiquity, and as being frequently resorted to by the Greek 
surgeons. From the reports of travellers it would appear that the 
practice is still prevalent among many primitive people, as, for 
example, the Ainos, Negritos, Tahitians, &c. The Rev. Samuel 
Ella, a missionary at Uvea, one of the South Sea Islands, gives a 
description of the method of performing the operation. A T incision 
was made on the scalp, and then the bone scraped with a piece of 
glass till perforation of the skull was completed. According to 
Baron Larrey, the Kabyles, the descendants of the ancient Berbers, 
now almost confined to the southern range of the Atlas Mountains, 
have practised trepanning from the most ancient times, and the 
practice still finds favour among them. The operation is performed 
by specially constructed metal instruments, and is resorted to for 
various therapeutic purposes, such as fracture of the skull, disease of 
the bones, pains in the head. Baron de Baye states, on the authority 
of a quoted work on Montenegro, that the inhabitants of this region 
are, or recently were, in the habit of getting themselves trepanned 
for the most trifling ailments, a simple headache being considered a 
sufficient reason for sending for the local rebouteuwr. Also that the 
operation was often repeated on the same person, sometimes to the 
extent of seven or eight times “sans inconvenient pour leur santé.” 

From these and other considerations it would appear that such 
interferences with the cranial wall are not so dangerous to life as we 
might suppose from the results of the operation of trepanning the 
skull as practised in modern surgery. In support of this opinion I 
may here notice an observation made by Dr. Pruniéres, that the 
shepherds in his neighbourhood were in the habit of trepanning sheep 
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affected with a disease called “tournis.’’ This custom seems to be 
widely known and still practised in many pastoral districts. On 
this subject the well-known agriculturist, Mr. James Macdonald, 
kindly sends me the following note :— 


‘** The practice you refer to is still in use in Scotland. Many a time I have 
heiped in the operation. It is performed to cure a disease called ‘ sturdy,’ 
caused by a species of parasite (Caenurus cerebralis), in cysts or bladders con- 
taining fluid, which lodge in the brain. The portion of the skull immediately 
overlying this cyst or bladder becomes soft, and this soft portion is punctured 
and the cyst removed. I have seen a portion—nearly a square inch—cut out, 
and a bladder larger than a thimble removed. When performed in good time, 
and with skill and care, this operation is often quite successful. It is not so 
much as formerly resorted to; the majority of farmers now think it better to 
at once slaughter the affected animal. The cutting of the skull seemed to do 
little or no harm to the animal; the difficulty lies in the fact that the cysts 
often lodge in positions which cannot be easily reached.” 


According to Broca the operation on the living subject was per- 
formed almost exclusively on children, without any distinction as 
to sex, who, as a rule, survived the operation for many years, 
and sometimes lived to an advanced age. This opinion he sup- 
ported by several arguments. Among others he instanced the 
facility and comparative freedom from fatal consequences with 
which the operation could be accomplished in early youth, while 
the bones were yet soft and not completely ossified. To show the 
force of this argument, Broca experimented on different skulls, 
using bits of glass instead of flint, and with these he scraped a 
hole in the skull of a two-year-old child in four minutes, while 
a similar result on that of an adult took him fifty minutes. 
Another ingenious argument was the following :—His critical eye 
one day discovered that a trepanned skull in his laboratory was 
unsymmetrical. The sagittal suture was observed to be out of 
the mesial line, and to be bent towards the trepanned aperture. 
This deviation was evidently due to the operation, and Broca 
pointed to this result as conclusively proving that it had been 
performed while the bones were sufficiently plastic to yield to such 
a disturbing force. That the great anthropologist was right in 
the inference which he drew from this particular case I have no 
wish to gainsay, but as to his main contention, in restricting the 
period of life to childhood when this operation was exclusively 
performed, subsequent discoveries have shown that he was in error 
a fact sufficiently demonstrated by the selected cases already 
recorded in these pages. 

As to the manner of operating, all suggested or possible methods 
were rejected by Broca, except that of scraping the bone with a 
sharp piece of flint till a perforation was effected. This was un- 
doubtedly the most common method adopted, and it is the only one 
which satisfactorily accounts for the characteristic appearance of the 
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large majority of perforations—the scooped surface, irregularly oval 
or round shape, and bevelled margin being inexplicable on any other 
reasonable hypothesis. Since then, however, one or two exceptions 
have been noted, as those from Liziéres and Casa da Moura, but they 
are so few and of so undecided a character, as to justify the con- 
clusion that the scraping process had been the rule. 

As to the selection of the site of the operation there was evidently 
no fixed rule, as the perforation may be found on any part of the 
head, on the body of a bone, or across a suture. It would appear, 
however, that the forehead was purposely avoided so as to prevent 
disfigurement of the face. 

It is, however, in propounding an hypothesis as to the object for 
which the operation was performed that Dr. Broca has supplied the 
most novel suggestions. He believed that in the main the operation 
was resorted to for therapeutic purposes, chiefly to relieve mental 
disorders, as epilepsy, convulsions, lunacy, &c. We now know that 
many of the convulsions of childhood, such as those due to dentition 
and other physiological causes of a temporarily disturbing character, 
disappear in adult life without any specific treatment. But it can- 
not be supposed that medical science in those days was so far 
advanced as to distinguish between the varieties of epileptiform 
diseases. Such diseases were in all likelihood then considered to be 
due to some supernatural or demoniacal agency that had taken hold 
of the individual—a superstition that has found credence in all ages 
of the world’s history, if, indeed, it is yet extinct even among our 
so-called civilised nations. People looked upon the spasms and con- 
tortions of a convulsive attack as a manifestation that an evil spirit 
was confined within the skull and struggling for freedom. With 
such a preconceived notion, or perhaps as an article of a long-cherished 
faith, what could be more natural than to suppose that by boring a 
hole in the prison walls the escape of the evil spirit would be facili- 
tated ? In support of this theory Dr. Broca quotes an author of the 
seventeenth century who recommended as a remedy against epilepsy 
the scraping off of a portion of the upper plate of the skull, and 
sometimes the entire excision of the bone down to the dura mater, a 
practice which he (Broca) considered to be a survival of the still 
more ancient custom of trepanning. Indeed, partial removal of the 
upper plate of the cranial case had in several instances been met 
with concurrently with some of the perforated skulls and amulets— 
a fact which had not escaped Broca. That it was, however, a dis- 
tinct and special operation in neolithic times was shortly afterwards 
confirmed by further discoveries, notably by a case recorded by 
M. Guégan from the dolmen of Etang-la-Ville. Hence it would 
appear that both the partial and complete removal of a portion of 
the cranial wall had been practised in prehistoric times, though the 
former only survived to the Middle Ages as a remedy against 
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epilepsy. Another old remedy for this discase, »nd one which 
might also have a similar origin, was to administer to the patient 
some particular part of the human skull, such as the ossa wormiana, 
reduced into powder or ashes. That peculiar medicinal properties 
were traditionally assigned to the bones of the human skull, and 
that they were used as special remedies for diseases of the head, was 
further shown by Dr. Pruniéres, who quotes a passage from a work by 
Nicholas Lemary (1699) to the effect that preference is to be given 
to “la crane d’un jeune homme mort de mort violente et qui n’ait 
pas été inhumé.” 

Dr. Be!luci, in the catalogue of his well-known collection of Italian 
amulets, exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 1889, describes two 
made of cranial bones which were found in the possession of old men 
who were then using them as charms against epilepsy and other 
nervous diseases. 

Dr. Pruniéres, ever since the pathological character of trepanning 
was recognised, contended that the operation had been occasionally 
performed for a purely surgical purpose, such as the removal of dead 
bone, and this opinion he founded on special features of some of the 
trepanned skulls in his own collection. Broca, however, thought 
the evidence then insufficient to justify this conclusion. The subse- 
quent researches of Dr. Parrot, und others, have demonstrated that Dr. 
Pruniéres was right, and the question may now be accepted as settled 
in the affirmative. But these purely surgical cases are very few in 
comparison with those which show no pre-existing lesion whatever 
in the bony tissues. Hence we must conclude that in the majority 
of cases the primary object of the operation was some mental disorder 
of an epileptiform character. 

Posthumous operations on the skull can be distinguished from 
those performed on the living subject by several characteristics. The 
aperture in the former is generally larger, and its outline more 
irregular ; the surrounding edge is perpendicular, or at a slight 
angle to the surface of the skull, and presents a series of separate 
cuts or sawing marks, according to the kind of instrument used in 
the operation. The manipulation is altogether rougher, and often 
leaves gashes and scratches on the adjacent bone. The cuts have 
also a kind of fresh appearance, and never show any cicatricial deposits. 
But as the latter characteristic requires the subject to be in life for 
at least some days after the operation, this distinction is not appli- 
cable to those who immediately succumb to its effects, The most 
remarkable fact in regard to these post-mortem cases is that, almost 
invariably, there is some part or portion of the edge of the perfora- 
tion which shows signs of an old cicatrization. This fact suggests 
the idea that the special reason for the secondary or post-mortem 
interference was to be found in the fact that the individual had 
successfully undergone the surgical operation. Here, at last, we 
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have a clue to the motives of these posthumous trepanners, as well 
as a striking confirmation of the theory which explains the use of 
the pieces taken away as amulets. That at death the skull of a 
person successfully trepanned would be held in repute as a prophy- 
lactic against all diseases assigned to malign influences, is not, after 
all, such a far-fetched hypothesis. If so, what would be more 
natural than the belief that an amulet would be more efficacious if it 
retained a small section of the actually cicatrized margin? That 
this was a special character in the selection of cranial amulets is 
unhesitatingly affirmed by Dr. Broca. In looking over the speci- 
mens figured by him, I find that the retention of a falciform portion 
of the primary cicatrix is a constant feature in all the irregularly 
shaped ones. 

But the great veneration associated with a trepanned skull was 
not, in the opinion of Broca, confined to this world, but also extended 
to that which is tocome. Hence, when the posthumous operation 
was performed—and this, judging from the number of entire speci- 
mens that have been collected, would have been comparatively 
seldom—care would be taken by the relatives of the deceased that 
some portion of the cicatrization would be left. Evidence of the 
supernatural favours bestowed on the individual during life was not 
on any account to be totally destroyed, as it was a passport to the 
world to come, where it ensured to the owner a place of distinction. 
For similar reasons we can understand why an amulet would be 
buried along with the body of its owner. This precious relic, or 
talisman, was to accompany him to his new abode, where, by means 
of it, he could exercise his magic and beneficent powers in keeping 
malign influences at bay. Sometimes the friends of the deceased 
went so far as to put the amulet inside the skull, three examples of 
which are recorded by Dr. Pruniéres, but for what purpose it is hard 
to say. Baron de Baye describes something analogous to this from 
the caves of Petit-Morin, where he found several human skulls con- 
taining the bones of infants and other objects. 

It is not absolutely proved that all cranial amulets were exclusively 
derived from trepanned skulls, as there are some which show no 
trace of an old cicatrization or a falciform margin. These generally 
assume some regular form, as that of a triangle, an oval, or a circle, 
and they are sometimes perforated with one or two holes for suspen- 
sion. One peculiarity equally common to all classes of amulets is 
the bevelled shape of their margin, a result which is almost invari- 
ably accomplished at the expense of the upper plate of the cranial 
bone. The range of these cranial amulets, both chronologically and 
geographically, corresponds very closely with that of the trepanned 
skulls. Their prevalence in Gaulish cemeteries is attested by De 
Mortillet, Baron de Baye, and other authorities. 

Amulets made of human bones other than those of the skull have 
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been rarely met with. One supposed to be of this character is 
recorded from the Dolmen de Vauréal (Seine-et-Oise), and consists 
of the upper portion of a shoulder blade in which was inserted a 
small bronze ring for suspension. The late M. de Quatrefages refers 
to one he had seen in the collection of Baron de Baye which was 
made of a long bone, probably a femur. 

Since the unwritten records of man commenced to be investigated 
on scientific methods, many novel if not startling deductions have 
gradually found their way into current philosophical beliefs. The 
long settled mists, which like an impenetrable barrier bounded the 
historic vision, are now fast breaking up, and through great rifts 
here and there we can distinctly trace the trail of humanity, till it 
again disappears on the more distant horizon of geological remote- 
ness. Before the historic dawn in Europe neolithic civilisation, 
which in my opinion differed only in degree from that which now 
prevails, held sway for many ages. The people of this period reveal 
by the character of their remains—their implements, tools, weapons, 
ornaments, buildings, tombs, &c.—that, at least in adaptive genius 
and manipulative skill, they were in no respect inferior to their 
modern successors. By the industry and researches of archwo- 
logists, more especially since the discovery of that remarkable class 
of remains known 2s Lake-diellings, we have materials from which 
their entire life history can be reconstructed. They are here 
disclosed as a navigating, building, commercial, pastoral and 
agricultural people, and possessing a knowledge of various arts, 
industries, luxuries, and amusements. Their well-developed skulls 
show that in actual brain capacity evolution had already done its 
work. To estimate the quality of this brain work is, however, a 
more subtle problem. However comprehensive and vivid the pic- 
ture of their civilisation may be, it gives but an imperfect insight 
into their culture and higher mental, moral, and metaphysical 
qualities. Itis from this aspect that the facts and speculations 
here popularly depicted derive whatever importance they may 
possess beyond novelty and curiosity. They afford us a_pass- 
ing glimpse into the religiosity, or, as some would call it, super- 
stition, of the men of the Stone and Bronze Ages. So far it corro- 
borates the opinion, already surmised from the attention paid to the 
structure of the tomb and the kind of objects deposited therein, 
that the most powerful and dominating influence in the creed of 
prehistoric man in Europe was a belief in the supernatural and the 
existence of a future state. 

In conclusion, let me say that those who wish to pursue this sub- 
ject further will find fuller details, with illustrations and ample 
references to its somewhat voluminous literature, in the forthcoming 
annual volume of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, of which this notice is partly an abstract. 

Rosexr Munro. 
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Tue disposition which Burke described as that of the greatest part 
of mankind, to murmur at the present possessors of power, to lament 
the past, and to conceive extravagant hopes of the future, has been 
shown by a large section of the public in reference to the questions 
that have now, for some years past, been under adjudication as 
between the traders and the railways of the United Kingdom. Many 
traders believed that as the result of having clearly proved the 
existence of anomalies and abuses, alike in the classification, in the 
principles and the amounts of rates and charges, and in other matters 
in which they were mutually interested, they would establish a claim on 
Parliament for areduction of the maximum powers of the companies 
generally, as well as for the redress of specific grievances. But 
Parliament, after one of the most exhaustive inquiries of modern 
times extending over several years, has decided that the new rates 
shall not on the whole greatly differ from the old, and it has 
further decreed that the railway companies, in exchange for certain 
powers which they had to give up, shall be invested with new 
and important powers that the general body of traders did not 
look for. These powers are now being exercised under the new 
schedules, to the alarm, and even dismay, of many who have found 
their railway bills assume large and unlooked-for proportions in 
quarters where they probably expected to find substantial abatements 
of the old rates. This would have been an untoward and unsatis- 
factory result at any time, but just at present, when agriculture is 
down in the depths of despair, and when manufacturing industry 
can hardly keep alive, it is nothing short of serious. Hence 
numerous letters on the part of large traders to the newspapers, 
complaining of the treatment they are receiving from the railways 
in the exercise of their new powers ; hence, also, the apprehension 
that the new railway rates, which were framed at the instance of the 
traders—who were really the plaintiffs in the case—will reverse the 
action described in the Biblical incident of Balaam and Balak, and 
will injure those whom they were originally designed to protect and 
benefit. The average trader—the “man in the street ””—can hardly 
be expected to have either time or opportunity to look into all the 
facts of this intricate matter, and hence the necessity of making the 
facts known with as little obscurity or technicality as possible. 
But as the real merits of the case involve a certain amount of retro- 
spection, we shall first of all briefly consider the general relations of 
English railways to the traders and to the State. 
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No industry or interest has been more complained of or more 
legislated for than railways. It is probably only the simple truth to 
add that no interest has so much needed to be kept in check, and to 
have its powers strictly defined. The railways of Great Britain are 
a monument of the best fruits of private enterprise. They have 
been provided from first to last without the slightest assistance or 
encouragement from the State. Not only so, but they have been 
constructed in the face of the most onerous: obligations imposed by 
Parliament of both a physical and a financial character. No 
railway, to begin with, can be built in this country until it has 
obtained Parliamentary sanction. That sanction cannot be got, as a 
rule, without much trouble, worry, and cost. The promoters of a 
new line have to face the probability of the most determined oppo- 
sition to their project, and hence, to make themselves secure, they 
have to raise a large fighting fund. Then they have to satisfy the 
Board of Trade, whose requirements, generally speaking, are far from 
light. They have afterwards to make what is known as a perma- 
nent deposit, in token of their being in earnest, and in order that 
Parliament may have a guarantee that all its forms and provisions 
will be complied with. The jealousy of other companies has to be 
conciliated, the opposition of conflicting interests bought off, the 
demand of inspectors and engineers, whether reasonable or un- 
reasonable must be met, and finally the required capital has to be 
raised. In point of fact, the construction of a new line of railway is 
in this country made almost as troublesome and difficult as it is 
possible to make it, so that nothing but the most urgent necessity, 
or the most manifest prospect of advantage would be likely to induce 
people to go into such a precarious and unsatisfactory adventure. 
On the other hand, however, when a line has once been constructed, 
it is little likely to be disturbed in the peaceable enjoyment of its 
gathering grounds and domains. The task that was made difficult 
for it is usually equally difficult for others, and as Parliament seldom 
encourages new railway enterprise in a district that is already 
efficiently served, the established line is likely to hold its own 
against all comers, and to enjoy the full fruition of its patience, its 
labours, and its outlay. Hence the railways of Great Britain have a 
tendency to become monopolist institutions, and many of them meet 
with no rivalry or competition over very large areas of a populous 
and important character. 

British railways are, however, liable to interference from another 
source, which has, in times past, resulted in raising their working 
expenditure, and so reducing their profits. Every now and again, 
Parliament demands some new provision for the public safety, or for 
other purposes, which entails on railways a heavy outlay for the time 
being, and generally makes a large permanent addition to the work- 
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ing expenses. The adoption of efficient brakes, the warming of 
railway carriages, the workman’s cheap train system, the block 
system, and other similar requirements have made railways more 
costly to work. Not less exacting in their requirements are the 
public whom the railways serve ; nor are the local demands conveyed 
from this source less capable of being resisted because they are not 
crystallised into the form of a statutory enactment. To-day they 
demand more trains between certain points; to-morrow they ask 
for a higher rate of speed; next day the requisition is for better 
and more comfortable rolling stock. Such demands are infinite in 
number and variety, and to the credit of the managers of English 
lines it must be added that they have usually been complied with 
promptly, cheerfully, and efficiently. The expenditure incurred by 
the principal railway companies for station accommodation alone 
has been colossal. The railway stations of the principal commer- 
cial cities are, moreover, constantly being extended in order to meet 
the growth of traffic,’ lines are being doubled or trebled, new sidings 
are being provided, bridges are being widened and rebuilt, and other 
works of a more or less costly character are being undertaken with a 
view either to improve the efficiency of the railways, or to suit the 
needs or demands of a special traffic. All this has raised the capital 
expenditure of English railways from year to year, until they have 
come to represent more than double the average mileage cost of 1838.” 
The general effect has been inevitable and obvious. The net revenue 
of £1,231 per mile would have been sufficient to pay a dividend of 
5 per cent on the capital and expenditure of 1838, whereas double 
that amount is required to pay the same rate of dividend on the 
capital expenditure of the present time. The companies have thus 
to face the problem of marching with the times; of complying with 
the requirements of Parliament and of their customers, and still 
keeping up their dividends on such a largely increased outlay as 
those requirements involve. 

In this direction, it must be confessed, railways have been power- 
fully aided by the natural growth of their traffic and gross revenue. 
The density of goods and mineral traffic in England is greater than 
that of any other country, whether in Europe or on the American 
continent. The growth of both goods and merchandise traffic during 
the last fifteen years has been enormous, so that whatever the rail- 


(1) An analysis of the accounts of the London and North-Western Company, made 
for my work on Railway Problems, showed that that company had, in the ten years ending 
1885, expended over four millions sterling in extending and improving their stations 
in London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham. 

(2) In 1838 the average capital expenditure per mile of railway open in England 
and Wales was £24,630; and in 1851, £36,029. From this point there was a fall to 
£35,335 in 1861, consequent upon the opening of cheaper lines in agricultural dis- 
tricts, but in 1874 the average had again risen to £37,078, in 1884 to £42,486, and 
in 1891 to over £45,000. 

VOL, LILI, N.S, Q 
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ways may have done in the way of levying arbitrary and excessive 
charges has not apparently much hindered the development of the 
trade of the country. The traders, looking at this development, and 
perhaps overlooking the large increase of capital outlay and of 
working expenditure that has come against it, have been prone to 
complain that the companies have not done all that they might 
reasonably have been expected to, with a view to fostering struggling 
industries, and communities whose geographical or other circum- 
stances did not altogether favour their advancement. It is probable 
that there has been just cause for this sort of animadversion. English 
railways have all along maintained a relatively high scale of rates. 
Compared with the average ton-mile rates of some other countries— 
including Germany, Belgium, the United States, Canada, and India 
English rates can only be described as excessive, and their only 
justification, if they can be justified at all, is the more efficient and, 
therefore, more costly character of the services rendered, the greater 
facilities provided for traders, and the comparatively large amount 
of handling which the traffic generally requires, in consequence of 
the exceptionally short length of the average haul. All these points 
should be kept in view in making any comparison of the railway 
rates of our own and other countries." 

Even so, however, there is sufficient evidence to show that English 
railway rates, if they have not been so high as to interfere with the 
natural development of a trade that has in past years enjoyed redun- 
dant prosperity, have at any rate been, as just stated, notably higher 
than the average rates charged on foreign railways. And not only 
so, but while the rates on other systems have been more or less 
reduced of late years, English railway rates have remained compara- 
tively unaltered. Reductions have, no doubt, been made here and 
there, and in some cases over a considerable area, but the railway 
companies adhere to their established principle of charging as much 
as the traffic will bear, which means in a good many instances 
fully as much as they can get compatibly with keeping the traffic 
alive. It is this admitted practice which has led to a species of 
revolt on the part of large bodies of traders, which has evolved the 
Manchester Ship Canal, and which has now for many years past 
threatened the evolution of other canals designed to provide trans- 
port between the Midlands and the sea, as well as the resurrection 
of the whole canal system of the country, in active competition 
with railway lines.” The railways again plead the high efficiency of 





1) A table, compiled for my book on Railvay Problems, showed that the average 
length of haul for goods traffic generally was 113 kilometres in France, 82 kilometres 
in Germany, 213 kilometres in Russia, 120 kilometres in Italy, and 66 kilometres in 
Belgium. There is no exact information as to the average haul in Great Britain, but 
it has been computed at 30 to 35 miles. 

(2) When the Manchester Ship Canal Bill was under discussion it was asserted, and, 
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the service they render, and for this, no doubt, they are entitled to 
all praise, but, to use an aphorism of the late Lord Beaconsfield, you 
are not likely to allay the pangs of hunger by regaling your guest 
with a bottle of Maraschino. Of what use are these unique facilities 
if the traders cannot afford to pay for them? The margin available 
for railway freight and for profits is a constantly diminishing one, 
in all industries alike, and in many cases traders can hardly afford a 
halfpenny ton-mile rate, where twice that amount would have been 
little felt a few years ago. The- exploitation of manufacturing 
capital and technical knowledge is receiving a smaller return, while 
that of the means of distribution appears to suffer no diminution. It 
is not unnatural, under these conditions, that the traders should have 
become dissatisfied, and should have insisted, as they did, upon 
Parliament seriously grappling with the whole question of railway 
powers and charges, with a view to making rough places plain 
and crooked paths straight. 

It appears to be the stereotyped and, perhaps, entirely proper 
view of the railway directors and managers of the country that they 
owe a paramount duty to their shareholders, and to them alone— 
that their first duty is to secure dividends, even if the means whereby 
they are secured should become dissipated in the process. No doubt 
the railways of the country were not originated either as State or 
philanthropic institutions. They were intended by their owners to 
be, and to serve as, mere money-making investments—as instru- 
ments whereby wealth was to be secured for those who were specu- 
lative enough and, as it was often deemed at the time, rash enough 
to adventure their means in so uncertain and doubtful an enterprise. 
And, no doubt, this view of the case is capable of being supported by 
many facts and arguments. The railways of the country are held 
by an enormous number of the middle and upper classes, who have 
been accustomed to regard them as only very slightly less safe than 
Consols. The majority of these investors did not “come in on the 
ground floor,” but have purchased their interest in railway property 
at current market quotations, on the faith of the promises made by 
the State, in the Acts of Parliament under which the railways were 
constructed and administered, that the companies should have certain 
rights, certain privileges, and certain powers of charging, which, 
although they might be varied from time to time, would never be 
seriously interfered with. The number of those who hold property 
in English railways may be briefly indicated by a few figures. The 
London and North-Western Railway, at the date of a recent return, 
was owned by 71,912 shareholders; the Great Western, by 40,486 ; 


I believe, without contradiction, that the railway rates between Manchester and Liver- 
pool were the highest in the world. The answer of the railways would, no doubt, be 
that terminal charges, on a short haul, caused the ton-mile rate to appear unduly high, 
but the average ton-mile rate is none the less excessive, however made up. 
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the Midland, by 45,183; the North-Eastern, by 39,297; and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, by 19,587. There are some hundreds of 
thousands of the better-off classes who hold interests in, and who 
more or less depend upon, railway property for their livelihood. It 
may, of course, be argued that this description of property has no 
necessary exemption from vicissitude any more than agriculture 
and other interests, and that it is, of all property owned on a large 
scale, the most capable of being adapted to the exigencies of the com- 
merce and industry whereby it is maintained. And so it may be. 
It is not likely to be forgotten that other descriptions of property lie 
more or less outside the influences that make for railway prosperity 
or adversity—that railways depend solely on home business, and are 
not liable to be affected, except through other home interests, by 
the various external fluctuations and mutations that cause the course 
of productive industry to be either favourable or the reverse. 

We shall probably not greatly err in asserting that the business 
of railway transportation is, next to agriculture, the most extensive 
and important in the world, or the world’s history. It is certainly, 
of all businesses carried on in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, the most influential and powerful. It overshadows even 
the iron industry, with which it is in a certain degree closely allied, 
and on which it largely depends. In some respects, indeed, it 
leaves agriculture behind, for while the annual net value of the 
landed interest of the United Kingdom was returned for each of 
the last three years at between 58 and 59 millions sterling, and 
that of the railway interest at little over 40 millions, it is probable 
that the former was considerably overstated, having regard to 
the known facts as to the serious and general depression of agri- 
cultural affairs. The gross income of the railway property of the 
United Kingdom is over 70 millions, and is fast approaching the 
amount of the national income for State purposes. In the United 
States, however, the railway interest is much more gigantic even 
than here. The gross revenue of the railways of that country in 
1890 amounted to over 220 millions sterling, or about three times 
the amount realised in our own country. In other countries the 
railway income bears a similarly large ratio to the general trade, 
commerce, and national revenues, and it has seldom much difficulty 
in comparing favourably with other interests, however important. 

It is natural that such a far-reaching and powerful system as this 
should be liable to abuse, and should be regarded with jealous eyes 
by the public which it serves. The liability to abuse is great under 
any circumstances, but it is more especially so in a country like our 
own, where the railways are often largely monopolist systems, 
specially protected by private Acts of Parliament, and wielding 
powers which have enabled them to make or to mar to a large extent 
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the fortunes, not of individuals only, but of communities as well. 
And the abuses which have almost inevitably grown up around such 
a system have been intensified, and made at the same time much 
mere difficult to trace, by the conditions under which the vast 
structure has been reared. Each of the principal railways in the 
country has been the product of a more or less extensive system of 
consolidation and amalgamation. As in Joseph’s dream, the fat 
kine have swallowed up the lean kine. As in logic, the greater 
came to include the less, As a consequence, each important railway 
grew to be controlled by a large number of different Acts, each 
applying to one particular part of the general system, so that it 
becume almost impossible for the trader to trace all the regulations 
and rates applicable to his traffic over a tolerably wide area. In 
the case of the nine principal railway companies of the United 
Kingdom, their powers and obligations, instead of being laid down 
in as many Acts—as they should, of course, have been—were con- 
tained in no fewer than 296 Acts, which were so confusing and 
complicated that only trained experts could interpret their mysteries. 

The railway companies, from the first, took up an attitude which 
was calculated, in American phrase, to greatly “ antagonise”’ the 
traders. They introduced into Parliament, in 1885, a number of 
bills which contained proposals of so preposterous a character, alike 
in their principles and their demands, that the House of Commons 
peremptorily refused to allow them to be read a second time. They 
were afforded the opportunity of conciliating the traders by moderate 
and reasonable proposals, designed to get rid of the anomalies and 
confusion that were admitted on all sides to exist in their relations 
under the private Acts which constituted their “ Bill of Rights” up 
to that time, and they threw the opportunity away. The railways 
having proved themselves incapable of taking a reasonable initiative, 
the Board of Trade had to tackle the matter. At the instance of 
this Department, the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1888 was 
introduced and passed into law. With the general provisions of 
that measure not much fault has hitherto been found. It provided 
for the redress of a good many evils, and for getting rid of a number 
of manifest anomalies. It looked, indeed, as if we had at last found 
‘a Daniel come to judgment,” and as if the Gordian knot that had 
so long baffled the ingenuity of Parliament were tu be untied. But 
when the companies, as required by that Act, submitted their revised 
schedules and classification, they found that they had again missed 
their mark, and, as a consequence of having done so, had involved 
themselves in serious conflict with the great majority of their cus- 
tomers. The Act of 1888 was designed to remedy the grievances 
of traders, who complained, and with just cause, that railway rates 
were arbitrary and excessive ; that it was almost impossible to ascer- 
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tain what the legal powers of the companies really were; and that 
goods were classified upon unreasonable and unintelligible principles, 
or, rather, upon no principles at all. The companies responded to 
these just postulates by submitting revised schedules, in which they 
proposed to increase their powers all round. They appeared, indeed, 
.o act upon the supposition that the section of the Act of 1888 which 
required them to submit revised schedules and a revised classification 
was meant to release them from the obligations imposed under their 
original Acts, and that, if their old Acts and powers were to be got 
rid of, they might as well seek for the right to levy rates and 
charges which would give them a largely increased revenue by 
higher maxima and an impossible scale of terminal charges. At 
this point, of course, the railways and the traders joined issue in real 
earnest, and a prolonged contest in and out of Parliament was the 
result, culminating in the final adoption of the schedules that came 
into force on the Ist of January. 

The trading community might not have had the same reason to 
lift up their voice against the railway companies had it not been 
that the trade of the country has recently been falling off, and profits 
have been more and more difficult to secure, while the railways have 
been increasing their revenues steadily from year to year. Every 
one who has any knowledge of either trade or agriculture knows this 
to be the case. The position of the typical landowner, at the present 
time, and fora number of years past, has been probably as serious as 
that of the typical farmer. Both alike have had to struggie against 
adversity of a very pronounced type indeed. In many parts of the 
country land has been allowed to go out of cultivation because it was 
impossible to make it pay with the heavy burdens levied upon it. 
Farmers have been losing money for years, except in a comparatively 
few favoured counties. The income-tax returns certainly show that 
agricultural profits in 1891 amounted to a total of 58 millions ster- 
ling, but this was probably an exaggerated figure, and, in any case, 
it compares unfavourably with the corresponding figure for 1875, 
which was 67 millions. The rents realised by landlords have 
fallen enormously. The cases in which owners have been able to 
maintain their old rents are probably almost nil, and reductions 
varying from 10 to 30 per cent. have had to be made all round. 

As with agriculture, so with manufacturing industry. The iron 
trade is typical and suggestive. The net profits of that industry 
assessed to income-tax fell from £7,218,000 in 1874, to £3,010,000 
in 1884, and to £1,215,000 in 1888. In other words, the net profits 
realised in our most important and extensive indigenous industry 
had fallen, during this period, by over 80 per cent., and that, 
too, without any material decline in the quantity of iron produced. 
Is it possible to conceive of such an industry as this, or, indeed, any 
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other industry, being prosperous, or even remaining reasonably 
healthy, while such a movement as this is in operation—while it has the 
cankerworms of foreign competition and excessive railway rates thus 
gnawing at its vitals? And it must not be overlooked that the iron 
trade is the one industry that supplies the railways with the greater 
part of their vast traffic. In comparison with this business, cotton, 
wool, chemicals, or even agriculture, furnish to the railway com- 
panies but trifling contributions in the way of freight, and it is only 
fair to add that the railway managers themselves have always been 
the first to admit that the iron industry was their chief and most 
valued customer. Then the allied business of coal-mining, and other 
descriptions of mining, have hardly been in a much better position 
in reference to profits, for in 1888 the net profits assessed to income- 
tax in the general mining industry of the country, including coal 
and iron ores, had fallen to less than 7} millions sterling, as com- 
pared with over 104 millions in 1874, although, in the interval, the 
quantity of minerals produced had increased by nearly 40 per cent. 
The net profits on the unit of mineral raised, or of iron or steel pro- 
duced, having fallen so seriously, it might have beer supposed that 
the railway companies would have reflected the depressed condition 
of the industries which they served by reduced net earnings, due 
either to concessions made to the traders or to a reduced tonnage of 
freight. But not a bit of it. The net profits made by the railway 
companies over the same interval, increased from 27 millions to 
nearly 37 millions sterling. It will, of course, be maintained by 
railway apologists that this increased revenue was earned upon a 
largely increased capital, and so, no doubt, it was. But it would be 
a mistake to suppose that either the coal, the iron, or any other 
collateral industries had been inactive in the meantime. On the 
contrary, a great deal of additional capital had been expended within 
the same limits of time on new mines, works, and furnaces, although 
the exact amount is not easily arrived at. Nor can it be argued that 
the iron and cognate industries have suffered from the absence of that 
excellent management which is characteristic of railway enterprise ; 
for this would be a gratuitous if not an impertinent assumption, 
although it might be hard either to prove or to disprove. The fact 
is that the majority of British industries are unlike railway industry 
in this respect, that while they are exposed to daily competition, 
which has to be watched with the keenest of eyes by he who 
wishes to keep his place in the race, the railway system is more or less 
of a monopoly, in reference to which capable management is not so 
much a matter of life and death. This remark is not, of course, in- 
tended to imply that there is any lack of efficient administration in 
English railway control. On the contrary, there is probably no system 
that isa greater triumph of orderly organisation, or which, having 
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regard to all the circumstances and difficulties of the case, is more 
entitled to the admiration of mankind. No doubt there are, here 
and there, things that we might wish to have seen different, but the 
railway companies have had their own reasons, and no doubt, to 
them, they appeared to be sufficient, for having things as they are. 
Nor should it be overlooked that, for the last quarter of a century at 
any rate, the railway companies have had the command of practically 
unlimited capital, which they have expended with a lavish hand, 
while the average trader has had to look to cheeseparing economies in 
order to keep his head barely above water. This essential difference 
in the circumstances of the two parties ought to be kept in view in 
any consideration of the question of what the one side owes to the 
other, although it is liable to be overlooked. 

The difficulty that has caused most trouble to the traders in the 
past has been that of ascertaining how far railway companies were 
charging within their maximum powers. The new schedules sub- 
mitted by the railway companies provided in a large number of cases 
for an increase of the rates that were believed to be maxima, and 
which were charged by the companies as being within their Parlia- 
mentary powers. But when the matter came to be looked into it 
was found that the companies were, in a large number of instances, 
getting rates in excess of those to which they were entitled under 
their private Acts, and the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce and 
other bodies have published hundreds of cases of such overcharge 
which they were enabled, on investigation, to bring to light. The 
reason is not difficult to find. The railway companies are accus- 
tomed to levy their rates on the principle of charging just as much 
as the traffic will bear. There are certain descriptions of traffic 
which, in the opinion of their traffic managers, will bear heavy rates, 
and there are others that will only bear low rates, and the low rates 
are made lower in the hope of securing an otherwise doubtful traffic, 
while the sure traffic is rated higher without too close a reference to 
the question of the.actual powers of charge.’ 

The new Acts, whatever their imperfections or anomalies may be, 
offer to the traders a number of manifest advantages as compared 
with the old. There is now, to begin with, one uniform classification 
in operation applicable to all the companies alike, and comprising 
2,311 different entries, instead of several classifications, differing in 
almost every case, and specifying only from 31 to 153 articles. 
Uniformity has also been secured in the general conditions which 
regulate the application of the new mazima, as well as in the 
maximum rates and charges, to a large extent, for the six higher 


(1) When this matter was being argued before the Board of Trade exception was 
properly taken to the claim advanced on tehalf of railway managers to be the right 
parties to determine what any particular traffic will bear. The trader surely knows 
best what is the margin available for freight. 
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classes of traffic. Besides all this, the maximum rates and charges, 
and conditions applicable to the traffic in small parcels, have been 
codified ; articles that are not enumerated in the general classifica- 
tion are now to be classified in a medium, instead of in a higher or 
the highest class, pending a decision by the Board of Trade; and 
railway companies are now obliged to convey merchandise by pas- 
senger trains, while a definition has been given to passenger-train 
traffic, and the maximum rates chargeable thereupon have been 
determined. Moreover, the Act enumerates specifically the various 
services, other than conveyance on the railway, not necessarily per- 
formed by the companies, and makes provision for their settlement 
without litigation in cases of dispute. Provisions have further been 
made for the reduction of the minimum short-distance charge under 
certain circumstances, entitling traders to recover demurrage for the 
unreasonable detention of their trucks, reducing the maximum 
charges proposed for returned empties, and specifying the allowances 
to be made to traders who provide trucks when the use of trucks is 
not included in the conveyance rate. 

It has not, however, been a victory for the traders all along the 
line. The railway companies have had a good deal of their own 
way, and more especially so in the establishment of their right to 
charge station terminals in all cases where stations are used, and 
service terminals in all cases where services are rendered other than 
the mere conveyance. The latter description of terminal charges 
have, however, been greatly limited in comparison with the very 
wide claims made originally by the companies, who proposed to exact 
separate charges for receiving, weighing, invoicing, the use of yards, 
sheds, platforms, gas, and other conveniences, and the risk incidental 
to loading and unloading. The companies have also succeeded in 
their demand to have the cumulative principle applied to the 
mileage rates, by the adoption of which the mazima for short-distance 
traffic have been increased. ‘Thus, in most cases of short haul, in 
the upper classes, the station and service terminals, taken together, 
will be considerably higher than the total charges for conveyance. 
A case may be cited in illustration of this fact. A ton of corkwood, 
for example, would be carried ten miles for 2s. 7d., but the station 
terminals would add 3s., and the specified service terminals would 
add 2s. 4d. to this amount, making the total charge 7s. 11d., besides 
a possible liability to pay considerably more even than this in the 
form of “special” charges, which have not been defined in the Act, 
but which the railway companies may nevertheless demand, subject 
to appeal. Then, again, the companies have obtained an increased 
power of charge in respect of many articles in the lower classes, in 
consequence of provisions which render the rates in those classes 
applicable only to consignments of four tons, making smaller con- 
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signments liable to pay a higher rate,’ and which exclude the supply 
of trucks by the companies from the services covered by the convey- 
ance rates for class A, and for some articles in class B. 

Obviously, therefore, both parties have had losses and gains in 
the recent distribution of the spoils at Westminster, and it is as yet 
too soon to determine on which side the ultimate balance of advan- 
tage will lie. The fact that neither party is quite satisfied does not 
mean much. It would be bad policy, in a case of this kind, to 
express complete satisfaction, inasmuch us some matters are still 
pending, or rather, are left to the final determination of the Board 
of Trade, which might come to be settled with a leaning to the 
weaker party. The railways had, however, the great advantage 
of being well organised, and they appear to have got pretty good 
value for the large sums which they have expended on the inquiry in 
the fees of counsel and otherwise. 

The great source of trouble with the traders for a long time to 
come will be the terminal charges in respect of short-distance traffic. 
There appears to be reason to believe that the new are, on the 
whole, and especially for long-distance traffic, lower than the old 
maxima. But then the new maxima include in all the higher classes 
both service and station terminal charges, in addition to maximum 
rates, whereas the old rates, in probably the majority of cases, covered 
everything. In cases where the railway companies did not make 
any charges in addition to maximum rates, the new schedules, plus 
terminals, will no doubt be against the trade. Take the manufac- 
turer of railway iron as a case in point. - Hitherto he has been sub- 
ject to maximum rates, varying from 14d. to 2d. per ton per mile, so 
that if he had to send a lot of rails for a distance of, say, ten miles, 
he would, if no terminal charges were levied—which appears to have 
been more or less optional on the part of the companies—have to 
pay at the outside 1s. 8d. for the whole transport, whereas under 
the new Acts he will be liable to pay less than this amount for haulage 
but his terminals would amount to, at least, 2s., and possibly to 2s. 8d., 
if the railway loaded and unloaded, covered and uncovered. It is 
the same all along the line. The difference to the traders will, no 
doubt, be serious where terminal charges are now imposed for the 
first time. The total tonnage of merchandise carried on the railways 
of the United Kingdom that is liable to pay station terminals 
to the extent of, at least, 2s. per ton, is probably not less than 100 
million tons, so that this concession to the companies gives them the 
right to charge in respect of that traffic some 10 millions sterling a 
year that could not have been charged had station terminals been 
disallowed, as the traders hoped, and at one time probably believed, 


(1) The old maximum rates applied, in most cases, to any consignments exceeding 
500 Ibs. in weight. 
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they would be. Service terminals are on a smaller scale, but still 
they range from 3d. to ls. 8d. for loading or unloading, and from 
1d. to 4d. for covering or uncovering, so that if the medium figure 
of 1s. per ton at each end is taken, and if these services are rendered 
over the same volume of traffic, there would be a further gross addi- 
tion to the railway exchequer of a like amount. It is this that so 
sorely distresses and puzzles the traders, and until this new depar- 
ture has been fully recognised and reckoned up, all freighters are 
likely to find their transport business both onerous and troublesome. 
On the other hand, some of the principal companies have been 
systematically accustomed to charge terminals for all traffic, coal 
included, whether sanctioned by their private Acts or not, and where 
the charge is not new, traders are likely to find themselves little the 
worse, but possibly all the better, for the change. 

There appears to be a pretty widespread belief among traders, and 
especially among agriculturists, that the new rates will be largely to 
their disadvantage. In some cases there is no doubt that this is 
perfectly true. But it should not be hastily assumed that there will 
be a permanent increase of rates. It is not an easy matter to appreciate 
off-hand what will be the final consequences of the adoption of the 
new schedules to any particular interest. The whole matter is one 
of great intricacy and difficulty. The companies have among them 
upwards of 50 millions of different rates. It is almost impossible 
for either the companies or the traders to understand at once how 
far the incidence of the new rates will be likely to affect a particular 
product, so far as the country at large is concerned. On some rail- 
ways the rates for the same product may be increased, while on 
others they may be reduced. The classifications of the different 
companies have differed greatly in the past. There have also been 
wide differences in the charging powers of different railways. 

So far as agricultural produce is concerned, the great bulk of it 
in the new classification appears in class C, where the maxima are 
generally 1:80d. for the first twenty miles, 1-50d. for the next thirty, 
and 1:20d. for the next fifty miles. In this category appear all 
descriptions of grain, hay, potatoes, straw, turnips, &c. It would 
thus appear to follow that, under the new schedules, the cost of 
carrying a ton of wheat or corn to market, if twenty miles distant, 
would amount to 3s., which is a very small percentage on the value 
of the commodity. Potatoes would be exposed to the same rate of 
charge, but as this important article of food is retailed at £5 to £6 
per ton, it can hardly be contended that 3s. is a big price for carry- 
ing a ton to market. Hay again, which is produced in the United 
Kingdom to the extent of over 121 million tons a year, and which 
varies in price from £4 to £6 or £7, would not greatly suffer by 
paying the amount indicated. Milk, which has been a good deal 
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complained about, has been placed in class 3, where it is liable to 
pay something like 3:10d. per ton per mile for the first twenty 
miles, and 2°80d. for the next thirty miles, so that a ton of milk 
should cost for a distance of fifty miles not more than 12s. 2d., being 
5s. 2d. for the first twenty, and 7s. for the next thirty miles of that 
distance. Buta ton of milk is not a small cargo, and it is a freight 
that gives a good deal of trouble to the railway companies. On the 
whole, therefore, it may easily be that the farmers are a good deal 
more frightened than hurt. 

The railway companies may, of course, do something to meet the 
requirements of traders by making concessions on rates that are felt 
to be especially grievous ; but the burden of high railway rates, like 
the poor, we are likely to have always with us. Exceptionally high 
rates for railway transport have been entailed upon this country by 
the conditions under which the railways have been constructed and 
are administered. No single influence or interest is responsible for 
this. Parliament has made British railways extremely costly by the 
requirements which the law demands, both prior and subsequent to 
a new line being opened. ‘The companies have made the cost of 
construction excessive by reckless financing in some cases, by unne- 
cessarily costly works in others, and by subsidising unremunerative 
feeders in others again. The public have contributed their quota in 
the demands made for facilities and accommodation. Hence, although 
a relatively high range of rates is maintained, English railways 
only pay an average dividend of about 4 per cent., and it would 
appear to be hard on railway stockholders to ask them to accept 
less than this amount. 

On the other hand the traders, as we have shown, are not only 
unable to support the burden of higher rates, but have a right to 
demand that Parliament will protect them from the risk of having 
to carry such a burden. Parliament certainly never intended that 
the Act of 1888 should harass and depress our leading industries in 
the way that the companies are now doing, and if the companies do 
not recognise this fact in time, and shape their course accordingly, 
the State has still the power, and is likely to find the will, to bring 
them to their senses. 

J. SrepHEN JEANS. 








CYCLES AND TYRES FOR 1893. 


Many years ago the English cycling trade had reached a crisis, and 
things were looking black indeed, when the advent of the safety 
popularized cycling and gave cycle building, as an industry, a new 
lease of life. The English cycling trade is passing through another 
crisis now, but of a different kind. 

The year 1889 was an exceptionally prosperous one in the cycle 
trade. The demand exceeded the supply, and business came almost 
without being sought. Big profits were made, and some of the 
large firms published their balance-sheets showing dividends varying 
from 15 per cent. to 30 per cent. The idea got abroad that the 
cycle trade was a veritable El Dorado, and new firms sprang up 
like mushrooms, while the old firms made large additions to their 
factories. 

The result was that the output of cycles was enormously increased 
in 1890, and to make matters worse the weather was unfavourable, 
and the pastime did not develop as rapidly as was expected. 1891 
was even worse, and to further complicate matters the public were 
puzzled about the tyre question and withheld their orders. When, 
again, the pneumatic tyre had been accepted as the best, and the rush 
came, the popular pattern of tyre could not be obtained fast enough. 
Both makers and agents were left with large stocks of solid-tyred 
machines which were practically unsaleable. 

It was in the summer of 1890 that Arthur du Cros, Harvey du 
Cros, and the writer had the first three long wheel-based racers built 
by Messrs. Humber and Co., and on these they carried all before 
them during the rest of the season, with the result that this type of 
safety became the popular rage. The trade as a whole failed to 
diagnose the bent of the public mind, and kept on building cycles, 
each man after his own design, and it was not until the season of 
1891 had fairly opened that they realised they had made a mistake. 
In many cases price-lists had to be recalled, and new ones issued 
containing the popular pattern, and the bulk of the stock made 
during the winter was found to be almost unsaleable. Vacillation 
about the tyre question and another wet season put the finishing 
stroke to their misfortunes. 

During the past season the position was as follows:—The out- 
put of machines exceeded the demand. In order to try to do 
business, prices have been cut to the very lowest. Makers and 
agents have found themselves encumbered with enormous stocks of 
unsaleable machines. A third wet season has crippled business, 
and the demand for cycles stopped earlier than ever and with a 
suddenness that was appalling. 
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At present the position is a serious one, Most of the cycle agents 
throughout the country are rotten financially and trembling on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Originally without sufficient capital, three 
bad seasons and immense stocks of unsaleable machines have brought 
them to this perilous condition, and the suicidal tendency to enter 
upon an unhealthy competition with each other, and cut prices to 
the last farthing, has further imperilled their affairs. 

The cloud, however, has a silver lining. Capitalists now realise 
that the cycle trade is not an El Dorado, and few will be found to 
invest their money in it in future, and consequently new firms are 
not likely to spring up. Some of the weaker firms, too, have 
collapsed and gone out of the trade, whilst even the large solvent 
firms will reduce their outputs considerably. The result will be 
that the output of 1893 will be less than in 1892, while the demand 
is, for the following reasons, likely to be greater. First, because it 
is exceedingly unlikely that we shall have a fourth successive wet 
season, and secondly, because the perfecting of pneumatic tyres will 
influence great numbers who were hesitating to invest. 

So much for the trade; and now to deal with the features of the 
late Show, and the lessons to be derived therefrom. The ordinary 
is dead. Championships devoted to this class of machine have been 
discontinued, and very few manufacturers make them at all. The 
“geared ordinary’ made a little flutter at the beginning of last 
season, but the driving-wheel has been gradually reduced until it is 
now practically a safety, and as such I shall deal with it later. The 
tricycle, too, is out of date ; even the ladies have given it up, and 
have taken to the two-wheeler. There will always be a limited 
demand for this class of machine, but it will never become popular 
again. The rear-driving safety holds the field, and will continue 
to hold it, in my opinion, notwithstanding the advent of the front- 
driving safety, which is making such a stir at present. This 
machine is really a diminutive geared ordinary. No chain is used, 
but an ingenious mechanism in the hub gears the front wheel as high 
as is required. Its best feature is that the gear is clear of the mud, 
and quite boxed in. It is not, however, so comfortable as the rear- 
driver, owing to the vibration being communicated direct to the 
feet, and it is not so fast up hill or when spurting. It suits some 
riders better than others, and will always be in demand. 

The question of using aluminium for cycles has been exciting 
much attention during the season just past. Up toa short time 
ago this metal could only be obtained by electrolysis or sodium-bath 
deposits, the working nature of which, though alumina is both 
plentiful and cheap, caused aluminium to cost about 3s. or 4s. a 
pound, according to quality. If it be really true, however, that by 
a newly invented process aluminium can be produced at a cost of 
only 3d. a pound, there seems little reason why it should not become 
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“the metal of the future,” as we so often hear it called. At present 
its price alone prevents its use for many articles in which brass, 
zine, copper, tin, and iron are employed, as, unlike any of these, 
atmospheric action produces practically no oxidization in aluminium, 
and even sulphuric acid is powerless to decompose it in its pure 
state. To this great recommendation it adds that of being remark- 
ably light, and it is also a handsome metal when properly worked 
and finished. It is extremely malleable, ranking next to gold in 
this respect; has an elasticity equal to that of silver, which it 
greatly resembles in colour, and an electric conductivity, according 
to some experts, more than seven times greater than iron. From 
these it can easily be argued that there is undoubtedly a great future 
before aluminium as an artistic and industrial metal; but, unfor- 
tunately, we have, so far, no definite assurance that cycle-building 
can depend upon it for reliable aid. In its pure state it is very soft, 
and has only about one-third the tensile strength of iron; but it is 
also only one-third of its weight, so that matters are evenly adjusted 
in this direction. Aluminium, however, has a peculiar faculty for 
combining with other metals, and in this fact lies our chief hope for 
the aluminium cycle. So sensitive is this strange substance to 
adulteration, and so absorbent, that the mere melting of a portion 
in a copper or iron crucible, or the soldering of two surfaces with 
ordinary soldering-tools, would alter the complexion of the aluminium 
by the absorption of a certain percentage of the copper or iron in 
the melting-pot or soldering-iron, and the formation of a fresh alloy 
differing materially in texture and applicability from the original 
metal. The strangest property in this direction which long and per- 
sistent experiment has brought within definite rule is that only alloys 
of aluminium containing quantities varying from 1 to 25 per cent., 
or from 85 to 99 per cent. of pure metal have any metallurgical 
value. To make this plainer, we may explain that an alloy of 
15 per cent. steel and 85 per cent. aluminium would give a workable 
metal possessing certain valuable properties ; but if the quantity of 
steel be increased from 20 per cent. in any proportion up to 80 per 
cent. the result would be crystallization and a chemical compound 
having no useful property or value. It will thus be seen that only 
two classes of alloy are open to the cycle-builders—those containing 
from 1 to 25 per cent., or from 85 to 99 per cent. of aluminium. As 
the primary use of the metal in present cycles is to reduce weight, it 
is obvious that only the lighter alloys need be dealt with seriously, 
as the fractional difference in weight secured by using 15 per 
cent. of aluminium is not worth considering in the face of the 
possible deterioration of metal. It may here be remarked that 
a steel or iron alloy containing but 5 per cent. of aluminium— 
technically known as ferro-aluminium—has actually a higher specific 
gravity than pure steel. This is explained by a theory that a small 
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percentage of aluminium acts as a cleansing agent, driving out 
carbon, and preventing porosity in the steel, thus practically con- 
densing it. Ferro-aluminium containing 85 per cent. of the lighter 
metal is too short in the grain to be of use in cycle-building, so that 
combinations of steel and aluminium are practically out of court 
when the cycle of the future comes to be considered. Alloys with 
other metals, however, have given fairly satisfactory results, so far 
as tensile strength combined with lightness goes; but then other 
difficulties present themselves. ‘ Sivadi silver” may be mentioned 
as a good example of this class of metal. I know nothing of its 
analysis, but, judging from the results obtained at Lloyd’s proving- 
house, it is probably composed of 90 per cent. aluminium, and small 
quantities of copper, tin, zinc, bismuth, with perhaps a touch of 
silver. Aluminium is a perfectly fickle metal. The deviation of 
less than 1 per cent. of any part in an alloy will alter the complexion 
of the mass, and the whole technique of the metal is too unsettled 
to allow one to reduce results to anything like rule. That some 
good alloys are on the market I have little doubt, and that these in 
many ways are adaptable to cycle construction is also admitted ; but 
when we have gone the length of securing a strong and fairly light 
alloy which can be drawn into tubes, or cast into cranks, lugs, &c., 
we are met with the hitherto insuperable difficulty of properly 
brazing detached surfaces. The melting-point of aluminium is so 
low—1,500 Fahr.—that it would become fluid at a much lower 
temperature than is required to fuse ordinary brazing-metal or to 
stove common enamel, while the difficulty of securing a solder that 
shall equal the alloy itself in strength has not yet been properly 
overcome. This, then, is the present state of affairs, and should any 
of my readers be presented with a beautifully stove-enamelled 
machine, and be told that it is built partly of aluminium, let him 
look to the hubs, cranks, or pedals for the alloy, but not the frame, 
which, if aluminium enters into its composition, must be painted 
only. 

The frame-building methods employed by a French firm, L. 
Vincent, of Rouen, at the late Stanley Show, i.c., tapping, screwing, 
and pinning the joints, are too cumbersome, expensive, and unreli- 
able to secure approval. What we want is a good soldering metal 
which will unite surfaces, and give to joints strength equal to that 
of the alloy itself. When this end has been attained we shall be in 
a fair way towards our goal; and though at present this much-to-be- 
desired compound remains hidden from us, so keen and general is 
the metallurgist’s research into aluminium and its properties that 
we may wake up any morning to find that our philosopher’s stone 
has been discovered. Until then I, at least, shall be content to wait 
and watch, and let others ride on aluminium-built wheels. 

Another matter which has been receiving attention is the tubing. 
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Hitherto cycles have been made of weldless cold-drawn tubing, but the 
Premier Cycle Company have introduced a species of scroll tubing, 
which is said to be stronger, and which is undoubtedly much lighter, 
and the Mannesman Tube Company have also something special in 
store in this respect, which this season will develop. 

From time to time very many attempts have been made to enable 
riders to change their gear when in motion, but it was left to the 
Cycle Gear Company, of Coventry, to bring the matter to a really 
successful issue. This firm have an excellent two-speed gear which 
they fit to the bottom bracket of a safety. It occupies the place 
of the lower chain wheel, and is so neat and compact as to be 
hardly noticeable. It weighs less than 3 pounds, and costs £4. It is 
actuated by a neat lever, like a brake lever, and can be applied 
safely while going at any pace. The high gear is the normal gear, 
and when it is on the mechanism goes round as a solid mass, so that 
there can be no loss of power through increased friction. When 
the low gear is in action the friction is slightly increased, but only 
to the extent of the difference between the two gears. As my 
readers are doubtless aware, a high gear is very hard to push up 
hill, against a wind or on a muddy road, and on the other hand a 
low gear is very tiring when one wants to travel fast downhill or on 
a good dry road. By having a two-speed gear all conditions can 
be suited. I have ridden three machines fitted with this gear. 
One of these was speeded to 58 and 72, and with the higher 
gear the long, steady sweep of the pedals downhill, while the 
machine fairly flew along, was very delightful, and the change to 
the 58 when an up-grade was encountered was just as pleasant, 
the effect being as if the resistance to propulsion were suddenly 
diminished by, at least, one-fourth. My experience of these gears 
has led me to order a Rover light roadster, speeded to 54 and 663, 
and this is a combination which will suit most average riders. 

What promises to be a very useful novelty has been introduced 
by the Butler Cycle Fittings Company, of Birmingham, and has been 
taken up by some leading firms. This consists of a system of web 
joints by means of which tubes are joined without stampings, or 
heavy lugs, and a great saving in weight is effected. A web of 
thin sheet steel fits into each angle made by the tubes exactly, after 
the manner of a duck’s foot, and all are then brazed up. This joint 
is very neat and, when properly brazed, strong. If it stands the 
test of a season’s wear, as I think it will, it will be very largely 
used in 1894. The patent belongs to that old-established firm, Messrs. 
Starley Bros. of Coventry. They are using it on all their machines 
and have licensed the Butler’s Cycle Fittings Company to supply it 
to the trade. 

The elliptical sprocket, or lower chain-wheel, has caused much 
discussion, mainly owing to Johnson’s records in America. It con- 
sists of an oval chain-wheel instead of a round. The cranks are 
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fixed at right angles to the major axis, the effect being that the 
foot travels slowest when the crank is moving directly downward, at 
which time, of course, the greatest power can be applied, and the 
foot travels fastest when the crank is passing through the upper and 
lower ares of its circle of motion, in other words at the dead-point. 
For hill climbing there may be something in the idea, but I doubt 
its effectiveness for general purposes. 

The gear-case has become an accepted factor in the construction 
of all high-class cycles, and for this we have to thank Mr. J. Harrison 
Carter, who, against great opposition from the trade, has forced 
a demand for this useful article. It consists of a violin-shaped sort 
of case for the chain and chain-wheels, completely covering them in and 
protecting them from mud and dust, and at the lowest point of the gear- 
case there is a shallow bath of oil, which the chain just tips and is 
thus kept constantly lubricated. Many imitations have been put on 
the market, but although some of them possess excellent features, the 
inexperienced cyclist will do well to order the genuine article, for by 
doing so he runs no risk, safe in the knowledge that he is getting 
something that has been successfully tried and is not a mere experi- 
ment. Some of the imitations dispense with the oil-bath. This, in our 
opinion, is a mistake, for although the rivets may be kept lubricated 
by other means, there is no other way by which the surface of the 
link which comes in contact with the teeth of the chain-wheel can 
be kept constantly moistened. Some people still question the utility 
of the gear-case. A moment’s consideration, however, will show 
the necessity for it. Left unprotected, dust, grit, and mud get 
between the working surfaces, and not only greatly increase the 
power necessary for propulsion, but cause the parts to wear very 
fast. The gear-case has itsdrawbacks, however. It costs £2 extra ; it 
weighs about two pounds; the oil leaks out if the machine is turned 
upside down. The saving to the working parts more than makes up for 
the initial cost however, and when properly made it is perfect in action. 

Steering-locks are coming into general use. They enable a 
machine to be left standing against a wall without any risk of its 
toppling over. Handlebars have been improved. The fantastic and 
unnecessary curves have been discontinued, and they are now for the 
most part brought back into a rational position, so that the rider 
can grasp them easily without having to crane forward. Some 
excellent combination chain-wheels and cranks have been introduced 
by the Whitworth Cycle Company, the New Howe Cycle Company, 
Messrs. Humber, Cripps & Goddard, Andrews, and other firms. 
Spring frames are nearly dead. During 1892 the quadrant spring 
frame was the only one to hold its own, but at the Stanley Show a 
novel machine was exhibited by the Manchester Cycle Company. It 
is the invention of Mr. J. B. Dunlop, the patentee of the pneumatic 
tyre, and is built principally of flat steel, so that while it gives 
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horizontally it is quite rigid laterally. Another really good system 
is Thompson’s, which has been adopted by the Premier Cycle Com- 
pany, and is, like the Dunlop, the invention of an Irishman. The 
frame itself is perfectly rigid, but the wheels are connected to it 
by flat carriage-springs, very pliable and exceedingly strong. I have 
found this machine a really good one, simple in construction, easy- 
running and comfortable. 

In the accessory line, lamps have been reduced to a mere feather- 
weight, the lightest being made by Messrs. Salsbury. It is most 
ingeniously constructed. The end of the handlebar pillar is plugged 
and made to serve as an oil reservoir, and the lamp portion, which 
only weighs a few ounces, is screwed in at the top. An electric lamp 
has been put on the market by the Bristol Electric Lamp Company, 
of Queen Victoria Street, London. It weighs a little over two pounds, 
burns about ten hours, and gives a very bright and steady light. 
I have had one in use for some time, and it works well. 

Of tyres there are no end—good, bad, and indifferent—but only 
those that have stood the test of time can be relied on. The original 
pneumatic tyre, made by the Pneumatic Tyre and Booth’s Cycle 
Agency, Limited, and commonly known as the “ Dunlop,” from the 
name of the inventor, holds pride of place. Not only this, but the 
patents have been admitted by nearly all the tyre-makers, and these 
are now paying royalty. So successful has the company proved that its 
£1 shares are worth £17 each. The 1893 pattern tyre has been 
vastly improved, and is now admitted to be the best in the market. 
It consists of an air tube and an outer cover backed with strong 
canvas. Through the edges of this canvas continuous wire rings 
pass. These rings are smaller in circumference than the edge of the 
rim, but greater than the centre, and when the tyre is inflated they 
rest midway between the two and cannot come off. To remove the 
outer cover for repairing purposes it is only necessary to unscrew 
the valve and let the air out, and then with the thumbs to push one 
wire into the bottom of the rim, running the fingers round until it 
protrudes above the rim at the opposite side, and then it can be 
slipped over the edge, the whole operation not taking more than ten 
seconds. This leaves the air tube bare, and a puncture can be 
repaired in from three to five minutes. The tyre is fast, comfort- 
able, and wears well, and is far ahead of anything hitherto put on 
the market. I have already ridden it over two thousand miles, 
mostly on muddy, rough roads, and after such an experience I can 
recommend it as excellent in every respect. 

Although the Dunlop Detachable was the first wired tyre invented, 
others have been running for some time, and most of these are pay- 
ing the Pneumatic Tyre Company royalty. Scott’s tyre — the 
invention of Mr. Robert Scott, of Newcastle—is, we should say, the 
best of these. The rim is much shallower than the Dunlop, and has 
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two little ears at the edges on which the wires rest, and these wires, 
instead of being annular, are joined with a right and left-hand 
screw. This enables much lighter and simpler rims to be used. It is 
quite as fast a tyre as the Dunlop, the only point of weakness being 
where the wires are left exposed at the join. 

Next comes the Michelin tyre. It is secured to a nearly flat rim 
by steel rings. It is fast, simple, and reliable, but both price and 
weight are excessive. 

The Seddon tyre is another pattern. In it the wires are joined 
with a coupling, but this method is not nearly so simple or easy to 
manipulate as the Scott or Michelin. 

Another group of tyres may be described as the clinched variety, 
the cover being secured to the rim by the pressure of the air. The 
Clincher, made by the North British Rubber Company, was the 
originator of this class. It resembles the Dunlop Detachable, except 
that the rim is deeper and it has no wire at the edges of the cover. 
Instead of this, a bead of rubber is “ clinched” against the turned-in 
edge of the rim, and is thus held in place. Both rim and tyre are 
heavy. A much simpler tyre is the Nedderman. The rim is very 
shallow, light, and strong, and I fancy this tyre is a really good 
thing. The Macintosh Detachable, the Holdfast, the Gormully, and 
Jeffery, the Rath and the Torrilhon are on somewhat similar lines. 
The feature of the latter type is a self-healing air-tube, which closes 
automatically on being punctured. The inside is covered with very 
thin scales of rubber, overlapping each other, and these yield to the 
instrument which causes the puncture, and close over the hole when 
it is withdrawn. I fancy this is a really good thing, and at present 
I am putting a pair of tubes through an exhaustive trial. 

Of closure, or self-healing, tyres there are several varieties, and 
the Torrilhon should, perhaps, be classed under this head. It pos- 
sesses this advantage over all others—it is fast. The principal 
closure tyres are the Macintosh and the Dunlop, both relying on 
compressed rubber, and the Silvertown, relying on raw rubber. 

The Boothroyd is the best of the single-tube varieties. It is built 
up of rubber, canvas, and rubber, all vulcanized together, and is 
cemented into a shallow rim. It is not quite so fast as the built-up 
varieties, and it is difficult to effect a permanent repair when it is 
punctured. The Fleetwood is another variety, but in case of bad 
puncture the layers can be peeled back so as to get at the seat of 
injury. There are a number of tyres made which come under none 
of these heads, and the best of them, I fancy, are the Leyland, the 
Preston-Davies, the Heale, and the Courier. 

The Persil flexible wheel cannot properly be described as a tyre. 
It is a French invention, and excited much interest at the Stanley 
Show. Its construction is as follows:—There are two rims; the 
outer one is made of flexibie sheet steel, which gives on meeting an 
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obstruction, and adapts itself to the road surface. This rim is con- 
nected to the rim to which the spokes are secured by S-springs. 
These springs regulate the flexibility of the outer rim, and, being 
placed edgeways, make the wheel fairly rigid laterally. I have 
tested this wheel and found it very comfortable, but not so fast as 
the pneumatic. How it will wear is the question. If it wears well 
it will undoubtedly be in some demand. 

To the experienced cyclist this may be all very useful information, 
but the man who has never ridden a machine, and wants to get one, 
requires more definite guidance, so I will address a few words to 
him. Most people in this position go to their nearest cycling friend 
and follow his advice, and in nine cases out of ten they are led 
astray. With the exception of the really practical experts, who are 
constantly riding different machines, cyclists always swear by the 
particular mounts which they ride themselves, whether they be good 
or bad. This is due to the lack of that ¢actus eruditus, or delicacy 
of touch, which practice alone brings. The average cyclist, who rides 
one machine constantly, has become so used to his own particular 
mount that when he changes on to another, even although it may 
be infinitely better, he is quite at sea, and it does not appear to run 
nearly as freely as his own ; consequently his advice is always the 
same: he recommends the make he patronises himself. The non- 
cyclist may think that this is a small matter, and that one cycle is as 
good as another. He is sadly mistaken. There is as much differ- 
ence as there is between a tram horse and a thoroughbred racer, 
with this added, that whereas anyone can tell that the tram hack is 
not a thoroughbred, it is only the cognoscenti who can “ vet” the 
cycle. Take two machines, and they may look identical, but the eye 
does not see the vital parts, and it is on these that the running and 
wearing qualities depend. <A first-class machine must be built like a 
piece of clockwork. The chain-wheels must be exactly in the 
same plane, and the bearings must be so designed and constructed 
that they do not bind when the weight comes on, or when a heavy 
hill has to be negotiated. It means all the difference between 
pleasure and labour, and to give an idea of how difficult it is to get 
a machine which possesses this peculiar quality of “life” I may say 
that out of six different makes I tested recently only two had it. 
“What then shall I do?” the novice asks. Get your machine from 
one of the leading makers, is my advice, and get the best that money 
can buy— it will prove the cheapest in the end. I cannot tell you 
the best machine, for there is no such, but if you are in doubt as to 
whether the machine of your choice is of the best, or if you desire to 
know which of two or three would suit you best, I shall be glad to 
put my experience at your disposal. 

As regards type, I should advise the novice to get the popular 
Humber pattern—he cannot do better. If he knows nothing of tyres 
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he had best order those which stand in the forefront—the Dunlop, 
made by the original Pneumatic Tyre Company, of Dublin and Co- 
ventry. Popular opinion places them first. The writer has covered 
more than fifteen thousand miles on them, and from his personal 
experience he can endorse the vox populi. Get 2 inch to the driver, 
and 1$ to the steerer, and if you ride in muddy weather have a 
non-slipper attached to the front wheel, consisting of linen webbing 
solutioned round the tyre. You can get it from any saddler. Hall’s 
brake is the best. The ordinary spoon cuts the tyre, and a band 
brake is a fraud. Be very definite in specifying what gear you 
want. If you leave it to the agent, or maker, he will probably fit 
60, which you will find almost impossible to drive at first. If you 
want ease of propulsion above all things have 52 or 54 gear. If you 
are strong and like fast travelling have 56 or 58. Higher gear is 
only suitable for racing, or for those who habitually travel at racing 
speed. If you can afford it, get the Cycle Gear Company’s two-speed 
gear, which I have already described. For the average-sized man 
63 crank-throw is about right. A very small man might go as 
low as 6}, and a very tall man as high as 63. Get Carter’s gear- 
case, It will be a constant comfort to you, and be sure to specify 
complete steel mud-guards. A leather mud-splasher 8 inch by 6 
inch for the end of the front wheel mud-guard is necessary to keep 
the feet clean, unless you use a webbing non-slipper. This, strange 
to say, throws the mud right into the ordinary mud-guard, and the 
feet do not get splashed. 

Position on a safety is all-important. Unless you get the handles, 
saddles, and pedals correctly placed relatively you will never look 
well or secure the best results. You should first of all place the 
saddle so that the peak is from 3 to 5 inches behind the crank axle ; 
then adjust it perpendicularly to suit your length of leg, and in 
doing this you should bear in mind that your leg should never be 
quite straight, or you run the risk of overstraining yourself, and 
get poor results. If you can get your toe comfortably under the 
pedal you may be sure that you are pretty near right. The handles 
should next be adjusted so that the rider is able to grasp them firmly 
while sitting erect in the saddle. "When riding there is no need to 
stoop except when spurting or racing, if the handles are properly 
adjusted. 

There are a hundred and one other little points in connection with 
eycling which would prove of immense use to the novice, but if he 
follows these few directions he may be sure in the first case to get a 
machine that will be worth the money he pays for it and will give 
the best results; and in the second place, the adjustment will be 
right, and that he will not be getting into a bad style of riding, or 
incurring the risk of overstraining himself. 

R. J. Mecrepy. 





THE USELESSNESS OF GIBRALTAR. 


For nearly two centuries Gibraltar has been a British possession. 
On many occasions during that long period it has been the scene of 
gallant exploits, which, even at the present day, when the place has 
reposed in absolute peace for more than three-quarters of a century, 
render it a precious inheritance to the descendants of those who won 
it and held it fast. With its capture in 1704 are associated the 
names and glories of Shovell, Byng, and Rooke; with its siege in 
1705, those of Leake and Dilkes; with its siege in 1727, those of 
Wager and Hopson ; and with its most celebrated siege in 1779-83, 
those of Elliot, Rodney, Howe, and many more. The navy, the 
marines, and the army are alike identified with the splendid “ his- 
toric memories” of the Rock. At least eight British warships, 
including some of the most powerful of their day, have been called 
after it, and the modern representatives of four of the old regiments 
that assisted in its great defence are proud to bear its name upon 
their colours. Indeed, there are few spots which an Englishman 
may think of with a more pardonable glow of patriotic satisfaction. 
In its vicinity have been fought several of our greatest victories; in 
its bay have ridden innumerable prizes, wrenched at the sacrifice of 
blood and treasure from the oldest and bravest enemies of England ; 
and the mere reflection that there, on Spanish ground and in defiance 
of her foes, Britain has planted her flag and has maintained it, 
unsullied, for six generations, is by itself almost enough to put the 
most sober of Englishmen into a chauvinist humour. It is pleasant, 
moreover, to know that, as regards its civil government, the place 
pays its expenses; for this is a commercial country; and although 
an Englishman will, upon occasion, put his hand into his pocket in 
the cause of sentiment, he prefers to conduct all the business of his 
dominions if not upon remunerative at least upon non-losing prin- 
ciples. 

Gibraltar was not always held upon such easy terms. In the 
last century, when it was constantly attacked, its possession cost us 
much both in money and in anxiety. It was then, as it would be 
now in war time, exclusively dependent upon sea-borne supplies. It 
often formed the main pre-occupation of the navy. During the 
great siege, which began in June, 1779, it had to be thrice relieved 
in force, viz., in June, 1780, April, 1781, and October, 1782; and 
on each occasion not only was the garrison upon the point of star- 
vation when help reached it, but also the fleet needed to succour it 
was so large as to seriously tax the resources of Great Britain and to 
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dangerously imperil the due performance of the very pressing work 
of the navy elsewhere. The first relieving fleet, under Rodney, 
numbered fifteen sail of the line; the second, under Darby, num- 
bered twenty-nine; and the third, under Howe, numbered thirty- 
four, besides frigates and a swarm of transports ; and this was at a 
time when we had the French and Americans, as well as the 
Spaniards, to deal with, and were at war in all parts of the globe. 
It is not, therefore, astonishing that the business-like Briton of the 
last century often asked himself whether the Rock was worth keep- 
ing. In 1718 Stanhope was very much inclined to surrender it; in 
1757 Pitt would have given it up if Spain had aided him to re-take 
Minorca from the French. But although the question of the retro- 
cession of Gibraltar frequently arose in those trying days, it was 
invariably decided that the place must be maintained, if only on 
account of its utility as a naval base. 

It certainly was then a good naval base, though by no means a 
first-rate one. The ideal naval base is a Portsmouth or a Toulon, a 
strong fortress and arsenal, with a secure harbour in front of it, and 
the resources of a country behind it; and this Gibraltar could never 
be after its capture from Spain. Yet in the last century it was a 
naval base of considerable value. There were not, it is true, any 
docks there, or the complete appliances of a great naval arsenal ; 
but there was an anchorage, and although ships could not expect 
a thorough refit there, owing to the lack of docks, the vessels of the 
eighteenth century were less frequently in need of a thorough refit 
than are those of the nineteenth, and could, if careened, be passably 
well cleaned or repaired in any sheltered roadstead. Nor, if neither 
docks nor roadsteads were within reach, was it usually a very serious 
matter for them to keep the sea for six months or even a year or 
more. Prolonged absence from port did not necessarily render ships 
less efficient as fighting craft; it did not materially diminish their 
mobility ; it did not, as a rule, bring upon them any evil effects from 
corrosion or galvanic action. If, therefore, an eighteenth-century 
vessel sighted Gibraltar in war time, and found that, on account 
either of the elements or of the enemy, it would be risky to enter, 
she made very little of cruising for a week or a month and then 
returning to make a second attempt. Moreover, having once got 
into the bay she was tolerably safe. We know from the testimony 
of Ancell, who was present during the whole of the great siege, that 
the largest mortar employed by either belligerent had, when fired at 
the most favourable elevation, a range of little more than three 
thousand yards, and that the effective range of the guns was still 
less. Thus, a British ship entering the bay during that siege might, 
if the wind served, make the anchorage without running any risk 
from hostile shot, and lie there far out of range of the nearest and 
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biggest Spanish pieces; for the anchorage is two miles from the 
Spanish lines, and more than five miles from Algeciras, and the 
mouth of the bay is fully five miles wide. If she could not go along- 
side one of the moles, she could at least lie pretty securely while 
lighters, hulks, and barges went alongside her. Only from his ships 
or boats could the enemy’s gunfire by any possibility reach her; and 
such ships not only had to venture under the fire of the fortress, but 
had, ere they could attempt attack, to expose themselves to the 
chance of being embayed under a fire from which they might be 
unable to escape. This kind of fate, indeed, so often overtook the 
enemy that, in the years after the siege, he seldom essayed the 
dangerous game. The comparative immunity from fire of most of 
the anchorage went far towards compensating for the absence 
of dockyard accommodation ; and Gibraltar, though it was dependent 
upon the outside for supplies, and though it called for constant 
assistance from the fleet, was of great use as a place of refreshment 
for the navy, and, properly held, may fairly be considered to have 
been, up to thirty years ago, impregnable. 

Costing us little, and surrounded as it is with splendid traditions, 
our occupation of the Rock is to-day accepted by most Englishmen 
as a policy the wisdom of which cannot be questioned, save by the 
unpatriotic. If, every year, our isolated outpost necessitated unfore- 
seen expenses on our part, as it did during much of the last century, 
we should probably find statesmen abler than Stanhope and not less 
loyal to the interests of their country than Pitt, willing to at least 
discuss whether we could not spend our money to better advantage. 
But, so far as we can calculate—or, to be accurate, so far as most of 
us care to calculate—Gibraltar will cost us next year much what it 
did last; and we are glad to pay that small sum for the honour and 
glory of flying our flag at the mouth of the Mediterranean, just as 
we are willing to pay another small sum for the preservation of 
another splendid, though, from a material point of view, useless relic 
in the shape of Nelson’s Victory in Portsmouth Harbour. There is 
nothing to be said against our maintenance of the Victory for so long 
as she will hold together. We all of us frankly omit her from our 
estimate of the fighting strength of the navy. The fact that we still 
have her with us does not tempt us to diminish by one penny our 
expenditure on modern vessels; and we fully recognise that she is 
nothing more than a glorious and inspiring memorial. There may, 
on the other hand, be much to be said against our maintenance of 
Gibraltar, especially if it can be shown that, as a nation, we repose 
unjustifiable confidence in its utility and its strength. There might 
be equally much to be said against our maintenance of the Victory, 
if it could be shown that the Lords of the Admiralty classed her and 
regarded her as a first-class battleship, and intended to assign to her 
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the duties of such a vessel in the next war. In that case he would 
do his country a great service who should induce their lordships to 
alter their intention, to sell the Victory for what she would bring, 
and to devote the proceeds towards the purchase or construction of 
a real battleship of modern design; for the times have changed, and 
the Victory, once the finest flagship in the service of the first Power 
upon the seas, is now, in truth, but a reminder of what was, and but 
a shadow of what is. Possibly the same may be the case with 
Gibraltar, regarded as a naval fortress and base. 

A man’s thumb and forefinger extended so as to form a rough 
semicircle, the ends of which point downward or southward, afford a 
convenient illustration of the position of the Rock, the bay, and the 
adjoining Spanish coast. The thumb forms the eastern side of the 
bay and constitutes the Peninsula of Gibraltar. The nail, and that 
part of the thumb below the joint represent the Rock. That part of 
the thumb above the joint represents the neutral ground between the 
fortress and the Spanish lines on the mainland ; but this isthmus is 
proportionately much narrower than the illustration. The town of 
Gibraltar is near the root of the nail on the inside towards the bay. 
Above it and beyond it towers the Rock, terminating, at the extremity 
of the thumb-nail, in Europa Point. The Old Mole juts out to the 
north, and the New Mole to the south of the town, and between them, 
and opposite the town, is the anchorage. Across the bay the coast 
terminates at Cabaritta Point, illustrated by the end of the fore- 
finger; and at about the lowest bend of the forefinger lies the Spanish 
town of Algeciras, with, in front of it, the small island of the same 
name. All the coast-line, from the base of the thumb round to the 
point of the forefinger is, of course, Spanish. Some of it is distant 
only about two miles from the anchorage; none of it is distant more 
than about six miles. 

A range of 3,000 yards was an extreme one for the guns and 
mortars of the last century; a range of 12,000 yards is comparatively 
little for the heavier guns of to-day. In the Jubilee year a 9-2-inch 
wire gun fired at Shoeburyness, at an angle of 40 degrees elevation, 
threw a 380-lb. projectile to a distance of 21,000 yards, or nearly 
twelve statute miles; and, were a similar experiment to be made 
to-day with a modern powder, an even more startling result would 
probably be secured. Now there is no part of the Spanish coast-line 
of the bay that is 12,000 yards, not merely from the anchorage, but 
from the heart of the Rock itself; and that coast-line is upwards of 
twelve miles long. In the event of hostilities with Great Britain, it 
might be, and doubtless would be, lined with batteries. There are 
already a number of guns in position along it. Recollecting, as we 
must recollect, that behind these batteries would be all the resources 
of Spain, and that behind Gibraltar would be only such resources as 
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Gibraltar itself, or our fleet could furnish, we have to consider the 
question: Would Gibraltar, so attacked, be of the slightest use to 
us as a naval base? The question is not, be it remembered: Would 
Gibraltar be able to hold out against the weight of such a fire as 
could be directed against it from works on the Spanish shore? That 
is an interesting question, but its solution scarcely touches the points 
which mainly demand attention ; for if Gibraltar possesses any prac- 
tical value to us it is not as a centre of passive resistance, but as a 
centre of active offence. 

What Gibraltar was, under the old system, has already been briefly 
described. What it should be under the new may be as briefly sum- 
marised. It should be a place in which, in war-time, ships may be 
coaled without risk of dangerous interference on the part of any foe. 
It should be a place to which, in war-time, merchant vessels may 
run, confident that, when they have entered it, they will be in com- 
parative safety. It should be a place in which, in war-time, any 
craft that may have been damaged in action, or by having run ashore, 
may be able to effect repairs, Finally, since it must be, of necessity, 
dependent in war-time upon sea-borne supplies, it must be a place 
where such supplies, having been once brought within the line of any 
hostile fleet that may be on the watch outside, can be received and 
put on shore in spite of the enemy on the mainland. Except it have, 
in some measure at least, all these characteristics, it is surely useless 
as a naval base; and no one ever pretends that we keep it for any 
other purpose, unless, indeed, as a mere trophy. Has it, then, even 
in a small degree, any of these essential characteristics ? 

Coal is the supreme need of the modern ship. It is, indeed, to 
the ship what water is to the man. There is no degree of physical 
exhaustion so complete as that which may be caused by thirst. 
Lack of fuel instantly reduces the finest modern battleship to almost 
equal impotence ; and it is therefore above all things necessary that, 
while coalless or coaling, she should be in peace. But there is not the 
slightest protection at Gibraltar for the coaling ship. She could be 
destroyed by plunging fire from unseen guns, howitzers, or mortars 
on any one of a dozen points on the Spanish sides of the Bay. The 
Watkins Position Finder, which the British Government has secured 
at a large expenditure of money, is an admirable and ingenious inven- 
tion for enabling concealed guns to fire with almost absolute accuracy 
upon any object within range; but the Watkins is by no means the 
only position finder in existence, and it may not be even the most 
perfect one. With their guns duly protected or concealed, and with 
the assistance of position finders, the Spanish artillerists ought to 
be able, in ten minutes, to sink anything that is visible afloat in 
Gibraltar Bay; and, if they used smokeless powder, they would not 
be obliged to betray their whereabouts to the people at the Rock. 
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The Gibraltar garrison, it is true, could make itself equally offensive 
to any hostile ships, but it would be incapable of protecting its own. 
And if British men-of-war in the bay were vulnerable, much more 
so would be British merchantmen that had run thither for shelter. 
The attainable accuracy of high-angle fire is probably little suspected 
by laymen. In 1891, at Kwannonsaki, in Japan, some remarkable 
high-angle fire experiments were carried out. At a range of 3,773 
yards, with an 11-02 rifled breechloading howitzer, and at a range 
of 3,250 yards, with a 9°45 in. breechloading mortar, both of 
Japanese manufacture, 118 rounds were fired. The horizontal target 
was small. Had it been as large as the deck of our smallest iron- 
clad, twenty per cent. of hits would have been registered upon it. 

As for docking accommodation, there is none either protected or 
unprotected. The construction of a dry dock has been talked about 
for years. The work, if carried out, would be very useful in peace- 
time ; but there is no spot in which a dry dock, or any dock, could 
be built that could not be even more easily reached than the ships in 
the bay by Spanish guns on the mainland ; and to put a ship in 
war-time into a dock so built would be simply to devote her to 
immediate destruction, for’ the range of a fixed and permanent 
object like a dock can naturally be got with still greater ease and 
accuracy than the range of a moving or movable object like a ship. 

The Gibraltar of to-day can only be victualled by the good-will of 
Spain. If we were, unhappily, at war with Spain and desired to 
victual the place, we should first have to silence the Spanish bat- 
teries round the bay; and if these batteries were constructed as 
modern science enables them to be constructed, we certainly could 
not silence them unless we landed, and, by slow and laborious 
methods, captured them. This would practically involve an in- 
vasion of Spain on a comparatively large scale, for until we had 
fully effected our object, Gibraltar would have to remain unrelieved. 
In the last century relief from seaward could only be prevented by 
way of the sea; in the present, it can also be prevented by way of 
the land. Thus have the modern developments of gunnery altered 
the situation to our prejudice. 

It may, perhaps, be objected that although Gibraltar might be 
useless to us as against Spain, it would still, in war-time, be useful 
to us as against any other power. It certainly might be useful to a 
very modified extent. It is, nevertheless, a matter of notoriety that 
Spain ardently desires to regain possession of the fortress, and it is 
scarcely conceivable that, unless we were actually fighting for the 
protection of Spanish interests, Spain would remain rigidly neutral 
while another power was attempting to expel us from the Rock. In 
order to secure the more or less active co-operation of Spain, the other 
power would merely have to give some secret pledge that, having 
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once gained possession of Gibraltar, she would hand it over, without 
charge, to its ancient owners. France, there is no doubt, would, with 
things standing as they do at present, be very glad to see Spain take 
our place there ; and though Italy might not like it, she would not 
spend a single centesimo to prevent it. 

Any position the maintenance of which depends upon the pure 
benevolence of others, is a weak and insecure one; and it is a position 
unworthy to be held by Great Britain. It is now a received axiom 
that we must have a navy strong enough to do its work, even if we be 
faced by the two greatest powers of the Continent, and if we have no 
ally whatever in the world. The principle is an excellent one; but 
its application ought to be extended to our fortresses, dockyards, and 
coaling stations abroad, as well as to our fleet. A British harbour 
the waters of which are or may be commanded from end to end by 
foreign guns on shore, and into which no British ship can enter save 
by the goodwill of a foreigner, is surely a dangerous as well as an 
anomalous possession ; and a British naval base which, save by the 
good-will of a foreigner, cannot be used as such, is one which, clearly, 
must in nowise be depended upon. 

What, then, is the conclusion? Shall we give back Gibraltar to 
Spain? Certainly not. Although Gibraltar may be worse than useless 
to us as a naval base, it is not without great value to us as a political 
counter. There are sentimentalists who have said, “Only give back 
Gibraltar to Spain, and you will earn her undying gratitude.” But 
cool-headed people are well aware that the bestowal of a favour of 
that kind as often as not produces very different feelings in the 
breast of the beneficiary. Moreover, although the friendship of 
Spain, as of every other nation, is greatly to be desired, it is not, and it 
never must be, material to the general welfare of the British Empire. 
Nor must the policy of the British Empire be guided or influenced 
by sentimental considerations. If by the general consensus of public 
opinion it were decided to part with Gibraltar to-morrow, it would 
be indefensible folly on our part to give it to anybody, or even to 
sell it at its estimated cost price. In the eyes of those who want it, 
it has a greater value than its cost price. In the eyes, again, of 
those who, rather than see any other power in possession of it, 
would wish us to remain at the Rock, it has another kind of 
value. Can we not take advantage of one or other of these ap- 
praisements, and so obtain for ourselves something which, in the 
event of any possible war, shall be to us what Gibraltar can never 
be—a safe naval base, where we can build harbours and docks, and 
come and go, without having to work and move by the favour of a 
power which might, if it chose to do so, put a stop to our opera- 
tions ? 

To Spain Gibraltar has a value greater than its cost price to us. 
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First of all, it is “‘ unredeemed” Spanish territory, the scene of the 
exploits of Don Enrique de Guzman and of his more successful but 
not more gallant son. Secondly, Spain thought it worth her while, 
when assenting to the Treaty of Utrecht, to stipulate for a right of 
pre-emption of the Rock. Thirdly, Spain, if she repossessed it, 
could make of Gibraltar what we can never make of it—a really 
good naval base, with dockyard and protected anchorage complete. 
She may, therefore, be disposed to offer very substantial considera- 
tion in return for Gibraltar, and it is in her power, if she will, to 
offer us a guid pro quo which it might be to our interest to accept. 

The possessions of Spain upon the coast of Morocco are probably of 
little, if any, practical value to her. They comprise, in addition to 
Tetuan and Melilla, and a few small islands, the peninsula and town 
of Ceuta. Some are of quite recent acquisition, and not one can be 
regarded as a portion of “unredeemed” Spain. As they stand they 
are not of much value to any one; but in the hands of a rich com- 
mercial power with large maritime resources, some at least of them 
could be rendered both commercially and strategically valuable in 
the highest degree. 

Ceuta occupies the comparatively low neck of a peninsula, the 
extremity of which broadens considerably and consists of a steep 
hill surmounted by the fort El Hacho. The peninsula runs seaward 
in an E.N.E. direction, and above its landward end rise several 
hills, some of which have Spanish works upon their summits. To the 
north of the neck is Ceuta Bay, with a small harbour protected by 
new moles; southward of the neck, across which a ditch has been 
cut, is Almadraba Bay. In both bays there is good holding ground, 
and both bays are well covered by the fire from the guns on the 
heights to right and left of them. But little or nothing has been 
done towards the development of Ceuta; the harbour is too small for 
naval purposes, and there are no docks. On the other hand, the 
place has natural advantages which are superior to those of Gibraltar ; 
it could be rendered equally strong; it is not under the fire of any 
civilised neighbour ; it has behind it a tolerably fertile country and 
plenty of water; and there is no doubt that any Government which, 
possessing Ceuta, might desire to make a first-class naval base of it, 
could do so without disproportionate expenditure. Longer moles, 
run out into Ceuta Bay, westward from Mocha Tower on the north, 
and north-eastward through the Campo cluster of rocks on the west, 
might be made to enclose a perfectly secure new deep-water harbour; 
the upper part of Almadraba Bay, within a line joining Zorra Point 
to Mill Hill, might be walled in with a pier and pumped out; in the 
reclaimed area, all of which lies within an eight-fathom line, a good 
dockyard might be built ; and on the line of the present ditch, a ship 
canal of about a third of a mile might be made to lead from the dock- 
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yard into the new harbour. The guns which are now at Gibraltar 
are sufficient, if transferred to Ceuta, to arm all the batteries that 
would be necessary there, including the batteries on the mainland ; 
and, properly mounted, they would render it very difficult, if not 
impossible, for an enemy to attack either the place or the shipping 
within it with any reasonable prospect of success. 

In the matter of strategic position, Ceuta is as convenient as 
Gibraltar, from which it is only about fourteen miles distant. It is 
equally at the mouth of the Mediterranean, and it has the additional 
advantage of being upon the coast of a country our interests in 
which are rapidly increasing, and may be expected in the immediate 
future to develop enormously. It is not suggested that Ceuta would, 
by itself, form a suitable return for the transfer of Gibraltar to Spain, 
but it is suggested that Ceuta, with Tetuan, Melilla, Velez de la 
Gomera, and, indeed, all the Spanish posts in Morocco, not forgetting 
Alhucemas, which might be specially valuable to us, would, if we 
could obtain them, constitute a fair exchange, and that, in addition, 
the transaction would be advantageous to both sides. Some third party 
would, if the bargain were effected, doubtless choose to consider him- 
self aggrieved; but if the petty jealousies of rival nations were 
suffered to guide the general policy, Great Britain would not now 
be in Egypt, France would not now be in Tunis, and Germany 
would not now be in Africa. In brief, civilisation would cease to 
spread. One does not get to the front of a crowd without tread- 
ing on some man’s corns. 
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VENETIAN MELANCHOLY. 


October 30, 1892.—It is one of those evenings charged with an 
inexplicable melancholy, what the French call “ indicible tristesse.’’ 
Outside, upon the broad canal of the Giudecca, fog-horns are calling 
from sea-going steamers, and now and then the weird sting of a 
siren, like a writhing sound-serpent or a banshee’s cry, shivers from 
nowhere, nowhither, through the opaque mist. Is it from our own 
nerves, or from something altered and set wrong in Nature, some 
unwholesome wind, some depression preceding thunderstorm or earth- 
quake, that this sense of a profound gloom settles down quite un- 
expectedly? Then all life seems wasted; the heart is full of 
hidden want; we know not what we desire; but an atmosphere of 
wistfulness is everywhere. What we have achieved, what we pos- 
sess, shows dull, flat and unprofitable. Only what we have not, or 
what lies beyond the scope of possibilities, gleams before the soul’s 
gaze like a bright particular star. 

November 1.—There has been a succession of sad sumptuous 
autumn days; the lagoons asleep, gently heaving in long undula- 
tions beneath the immense dome of varied greys, modulating from 
the warmest violets to the coldest slaty hues; mournful pageants 
of sunset, hanging roses and flakes of crimson fire over the whole 
expanse of heaven’s pavilion. 

November 2.—We go out in the gondola, Angelo, Vittorio and 
I, every afternoon, and moor ourselves to a palo beyond the Porto 
del Lido, there where the new breakwater is being made, and one 
looks toward the open sea, with flocks of many-tinted fishing boats 
in the far offing. Here we sit and smoke and talk a little. I read, 
and wine from Poggio Gherardo gurgles through the thin neck of a 
Tuscan flask. The expanse of water is quite smooth, with just an 
indefinable sense of ebb and flow. All phases of the sky are repeated 
on the glassy surface; and after the long windless days we have 
lately been enjoying, the water itself has run crystal clear. One can 
look right down to the grassy weeds and to the bottom; and where 
light glints through upon an oar or whitened stake, gemmy patches 
of aquamarine tints (such as Tiepolo loved to splash for highest 
eolour-accents on his blues), yield infinite if tranquil pleasure to the 
eye. Then comes the sunset; and all the furnace of the west has 
long since smouldered into ashes above Padua before we regain our 
home on the Zattere. 

November 3.—We rowed as usual to our palo, and let ourselves be 
lost, like a speck, in that immensity of sky and water. Not sea— 
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there is little feeling of the true seahere. Only messages exchanged 
between the Adriatic and Venetia by incoming or outgoing vessels. 
Low lines of long shallow islands, broken here and there by church 
towers and tufted with stunted trees, remind us that this is no more 
than an outlying piece of mainland, covered by sheets of brackish 
water. There is a peculiar melancholy in this advanced guard of 
the continent, where the rivers of the Alps and Lombardy are 
gradually gaining on the sea, depositing their silt through centuries. 
I remember experiencing the same sadness on the lagoons at Tunis, 
where Carthage has been utterly erased, as possibly Venice will be 
one day also. You forget the rival mistress of the world with 
Rome, and only feel the desert and the solemn expanse of lake. 
Towards evening rosy shoals of cloud float across the sky, and take 
a keener hue on the sheeny deeps beneath, while between the 
heavens and their reflections sail ponderous battalions of flamingoes, 
making a third series of rose-tinted cloudlets. Melancholy and 
gorgeous colour-richness are combined in a singular degree through- 
out the landscape of lagoons. 

November 4.—I will try to catch the special note of a sunset I saw 
yesterday from our customary station. Peculiar qualities of life 
and movement are given to these Venetian lagoons by the continual 
passage through them of considerable rivers, the Brenta and Sile. 
Also by the fact that there is a small tide in the Adriatic. It is not 
dead water like that of a land-locked lake, but water subject to com- 
plex conditions of influx and outflow of salt-currents, combined with 
the perpetual course of inland torrents debouching through channels 
delved by them in the soft mud of the basin at points of least resist- 
ance and easiest access to the gaps between the belting islands. 
The lagoon then, though it in no way resembles the sea, has a 
character of change and varying motion which makes it interesting 
without disturbing its unrivalled excellence as a reflecting surface. 

The tide, at half-past three, was running out like a steady stream, 
making our moored boat throb with a rhythmic shudder seaward. 
Then came a pause, and then a different tremor. New shivers in a 
contrary direction thrilled the keel, and we felt that the pulse of the 
lagoon was turning landward. It is difficult to avoid shades of 
language appropriate to vital processes while speaking of this altera- 
tion in the tide. How can we think of it as the mechanical effect 
of gravitation upon fluid masses, when we remember how much of 
animal and vegetable life over the whole of that huge area is waiting 
on these subtle changes? ‘To the sense of weeds and molluscs, 
sponges, crustaceans, and worms, ebb and flow must be equivalent to 
the systole and diastole of a mighty heart. We wrong the logic 
of our head perhaps, but we get closer to Nature by indulging 
mythological illusions, and making our nerves sensitive to what for 
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these creatures are the conditions of existence. Then, too, have not 
we emerged from them, and does not, perhaps, their sympathy 
with natural and diurnal changes survive in all the operations of 
our sentient imagination ? 

The sky was one vast dome of delicately graduated greys, dove- 
breasted, ashen, violet, blurred blue, rose-tinted, tawny, all drenched 
and drowned in the prevailing tone of sea-lavender. The water, 
heaving, undulating, swirling, at no point stationary, yet without a 
ripple on its vitreous pavement, threw back those blended hues, 
making them here and there more flaky and distinct in vivid patches 
of azure or of crimson. Not very far away, waiting for a breeze to 
carry them toward Torcello, lay half a dozen fishing boats with sails 
like butterflies atremble on an open flower : red, orange, lemon, set 
by some ineffable tact of Nature just in the right place to heighten 
and accentuate her symphony of tender tints. 

The sun was nowhere visible. No last rays flamed from the 
horizon, illuminating, as they sometimes do, that fretwork of 
suspended vapours with a sudden glory of mingled blood and fire. 
We knew that he had set, for a cindery pallor overspread the 
world ; and we turned homeward, splashing the silent waters with 
the cadence of our oars. 

But soon, as though some celestial] quarrel between planetary or 
sidereal powers had ended, and heaven were washed with tears of 
reconciliation and repentance, the roof of clouds dissolved into 
immeasurable air. Luna, just risen, full and radiant, sailed in a 
sky of brilliant blue. The colour was intense and omnipresent; so 
blue, so blue; bathing thin mists which lay along the face of the 
lagoon ; tinging pearly mackerel clouds lazily afloat above. White- 
sailed ships, like sheeted phantoms, swam past us through the twi- 
light. The churches of Venice, 8. Giorgio, Redentore, Salute, 
loomed, large and dusky silhouettes, emergent from the clinging 
vapours. Wherever the moistened lead upon their roofs and 
cupolas caught moonlight, it shone with silver. The concave of 
the sky mirrored in the concave of the water formed one sphere of 
azure mystery, moving through which was like being in the heart 
of some pale milky sapphire. Only at intervals, along the quays, 
lamps dilated into globes, with golden reflections sagging down 
along the bluish water, broke and gave value to the dominant chord. 
Deep-tongued bells from far and near thrilled the whole scene, 
translating its motif of colour into congenial qualities of sound. 

November 5.—“ Why do ye toil hither and thither upon paths 
laborious and peril-fraught? Seek what ye are seeking; but it is 
not there where ye are seeking it. Yeare seeking a life of blessed- 
ness in the realm of death. It is not there,” 

Stirred to the depths by these miracles, my soul seemed to know 
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what she was wanting, and at the same time knew that even to 
desire it was vanity ; to possess it would be dust and ashes. 

The pains of thought, the sickness of the soul, the thirst for 
things impossible, are soothed by communion with Nature. What 
can be more tranquillising than this breadth of sea and sky, the cool 
caressing lisp of those inflowing waters, the simplicity of yonder 
overarching cloud-pavilion? The day is dying imperceptibly. 
There is no question of a melodramatic display of colour. The 
vapours of the plain already hide the sun’s disc. 

I gaze forward into the profound blues of the eastern heavens. 
And then, without turning my head westward, I become aware that 
some change is taking place above the fields of Lombardy. For 
that vast gulf of blue, which erewhile was opaque and dull like 
indigo, is gradually growing transparent, warming into amethyst, 
assuming hues of iris, violet, and hyacinth. Flame seems filtering 
down into it from the zenith. The willows and acacia-trees upon 
the shore of S. Erasmo are passing from the dull green of distant 
foliage into the brilliancy of chrysoberyl, the fervour of chryso- 
prase, the pellucidity of jade. It is not easy to detach one’s gaze 
from this spectacle; yet turn I must and peer into the west. 
Between Fusina and Malghera the cloud-canopy has lifted, leaving 
a blank space of sky above the buried sun. This is luminous with 
crimson, orange, citron, flecked with stationary lakes of molten 
gold; a great white planet swims suspended in their midst. The 
refraction of that light upon the eastern horizon caused the blues to 
blush. So, having fed my eyes with red and yellow and fire, I turn 
again, and now the purples of the east, by contrast with those other 
hues, appear intolerable in their ardour and intensity of colour. 
The cold azure sucks our sense of vision into depths of incandescent 
fluor-spar ; and just athwart the core of that cerulean pyre floats a 
barge piled high with hay, the sombre green of which has also 
caught the glow, and burns. 

November 6.—There has been a total eclipse of the moon. We 
were returning after sunset from our accustomed post. The sun, 
this time, sank like a round vermilion ball into the plain of Padua. 
The sky was hard and clear. Like a flawless topaz the west shone, 
with all the buildings of the city cut out in solid shapes of purple 
darkness against that background. There was no mystery, no 
illusion, except in the daffodils and saffrons of the heaving water- 
floor. Behind S. Pietro di Castello peered up a little jagged notch 
of white light, like an abnormal planet splintered out of shape. 
This was the eclipsed moon rising. But the earth’s shadow 
gradually passed away, and the azure splendours of that previous 
evening were renewed, pitched in a key of higher clarity. 

November 7.—This summer of S. Martin is overpoweringly 
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beautiful; a gradual dying of the year in tranquil pomps and 
glowing pageants. Every evening on the lagoon brings a new 
spectacle of ethereal and subtly coloured loveliness. So musical, so 
melancholy, so far diviner than the blare and glory of the spring- 
time. It is infinitely sweet and sad, this whisper of the fading 
autumn bestowing all its stored-up passion and fruitage in dim twi- 
light hours. Immeasurable breadth, unfathomable mystery, illimit- 
able repose of coming slumber. 

I read in a book to-day that it must have taken one hundred 
millions of years to form the earth’s crust, and the crust has only an 
average of twenty miles in depth. Inside, all is still molten rock 
and raging gases in combustion. One hundred millions of years to 
form a thin surface of elastic stuff for plants, beasts, and men and 
cities to exist on. And of all that time the history of our race, 
ascertained by documents, has only occupied five thousand years at 
most. 

Ah, what is man, and why does he disquietude his soul and 
think so much about his destiny? ‘Creatures of a day! What is 
a man and what is a man not ?” 

Dreaming so, I sweep along the jetty of S. Niccolo di Lido 
through the sunset, with Angelo in front and Vittorio upon the 
poop. We passa laden boat.. On the boat, erect, sturdily rowing, 
is a young man, whose face, fronting the mellow spaces of the west, 
seems in its perfect and peculiar beauty to be “ the programme of 
all good.”” A whole life of exquisite emotion and superb energy 
expressed there. A God-created, inimitable thing. A master- 
piece of Nature, to frame which all the rest seems made. I am a 
soul, he is a soul; we shall never meet; each of us has some incal- 
culable doom, and neither of us knows what that doom is. What I 
really know is that in this intense momentary vision resides the most 
poignant of all stings to wake me into passionate indifference to 
time and chance and change, the laws which clip me round and 
stifle me. It falls away and fades, and he becomes a memory which 
leaves an unextinguished smart. 

November 8.—Ali these beautiful pomps and pageants have been 
again engulfed in sea-fog, and I listen this night to the complaining 
fret of boats moored close beneath my windows, the dreary hootings 
of sea-going vessels, the shrill, thin eldritch scream of sirens. 

Moments come in the hyper-sensitive life of artistic natures, come 
unbidden and uncaused, when we are assailed by desolate intimations 
of the inutility of all things, the vanity of our existence, the 
visionary fabric of the universe, the incomprehensibility of self, the 
continuous and irreparable flight of time—when our joys and 
sorrows, our passion and our shame, our endeavours to achieve and 
our inertia of languor, seem but a mocking film, an iridescent scum 
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upon the treacherous surface of a black and bottomless abyss of 
horrible inscrutability. At these times, like Pascal, we fain would 
set a screen up to veil the ever-present gulf that yawns before our 
physical and mental organs of perception. 

Alas for those who, feeling the realities of beauty and emotion so 
acutely, having such power at times to render them by words or 
forms for others, must also feel with poignant intensity the grim 
vacuousness of the world, the irrationality of human life, the illusory 
and transitory nature of the ground on which we tread, of the flesh 
that clothes us round, of the desires that fret our brains, the duties 
we perform, the thoughts that keep our will upon the stretch through 
months of unremunerative labour. 

It is easy to stigmatise these moods as morbid. It is clear that 
yielding to them would entail paralysis of energy, decrepitude, 
disease. It is not certain that recording them serves any useful 
purpose. Yet they are real, a serious factor in the experience of 
sentient and reflective personalities. Duly counterpoised by strenu- 
ous activity and steady self-effectuation, they constitute for the artist 
and the thinker what might be compared to a “retreat” for the 
religious. They force a man to recognise his own incalculable 
littleness in the vast sum of things. They teach him to set slight 
store on his particular achievement. They make him understand 
that seeming-bitter sentence of the Gospel, ‘‘ Say, we are unprofit- 
able servants, we have done that which was our duty todo.” Also 
they have the minor value of dissipating vain glamours of fame or 
blame, of popular applause or public condemnation, of vulgar dis- 
play and petty rivalries with others. Emerging from them, the 
man, made wiser and saner, proceeds to work at that which lieth 
nearest to his hand to do. 

Michelangelo, than whom none ever laboured with more single- 
hearted purpose and with haughtier constancy in his appointed field 
of art, professed a special dedication to the thought of death. “This 
thought,” he said, “is the only one which makes us know our proper 
selves, which holds us together in the bond of our own nature, which 
saves us from being stolen away by kinsmen, friends, great men of 
parts, by avarice, ambition, and those other faults and vices which 
filch one from himself, keep him distraught and dispersed, without 
permitting him to retire into himself and to reunite his scattered 
parts.’ Such then are the uses of what the world calls melancholy, 
“sweet, dainty melancholy.” Thanksgivings to the places where 
moods like these are nobly, beautifully nurtured, and where their 
very presence in the soul is the purgation of its baser passions. 

Joun Appineton Symonps. 
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WHAT MR. GLADSTONE OUGHT TO DO. 
a 


Ir I were to sum up in one phrase my opinion as to the prospects 
of success of the present Government, I should say that they 
depend on the extent to which its members realise the fact that it is 
@ campaign in which they are engaged and not a battle. In other 
words, ultimate as contrasted with immediate success must be its aim. 
It is true that it has a substantial majority, and the individuals com- 
posing that majority are on the whole devoted to the Liberal 
cause. But there are not wanting discordant elements, and 
arrayed against the Government is a large and compact minority, 
whose component parts are thoroughly united in virtue of their 
common hostility to the party in office. This would in itself make 
it doubtful whether the Government could at once carry any measures 
that were keenly opposed; but with regard to some of the most 
pressing of such measures (including in the number the most criti- 
cal of all, viz., the Home Rule Bill), the Opposition have a second 
and, for the moment, irresistible agent of obstruction in the House 
of Lords, which will beyond all doubt reject any bill of an advanced 
type which succeeds in getting through the House of Commons. 
In the more important questions therefore, it is future and ultimate 
success that alone can be hoped for, and immediate failure may be 
looked upon as inevitable. 

At first sight it might appear that such a state of things would 
justify if not necessitate a temporising and conciliatory policy. The 
contrary is the case. The bolder the course taken by the Government, 
the more exclusively its members concern themselves with the com- 
pleteness and thoroughness of the measures they bring forward, and the 
less they trouble themselves as to their acceptability to their opponents, 
the better will be their chance of ultimate success. They are in the 
happy position that trimming cannot benefit them. The portion of 
their followers whose support can be calculated upon with least 
certainty constitute the more extreme section of the party. The 
weaker brethren who usually keep the Liberal party back have 
fortunately passed over to the opposite benches with the Liberal 
Unionists. The Government will unite their followers in exact 
proportion to the extent to which they carry into effect the pro- 
fessions they made before coming into office, and in so doing 
they will also strengthen their hold upon the country. The 
Tories are jubilant that the Liberal majority at the last election was 
smaller than was anticipated. But this did not evidence a decline 
of Liberal feeling in the country. The chief cause that operated 
to save the Tories from a severer defeat was that they posed as 
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Liberals—that they put in the forefront of their appeals to their 
constituents the Liberal measures which public opinion had forced 
them to pass, and that they promised further Liberal measures in 
the future. Their election addresses showed that they recognised 
the futility of seeking acceptance by other means than by professing 
sympathy with advance upon Liberal lines. This lesson should be 
taken to heart, and the aim of the Government should be to show the 
falsity of these professions and the sincerity of their own attachment 
to the reforms for which the Liberal party has pronounced, by bring- 
ing in and forcing to a division bills carrying out these reforms. 
So far as concerns the ultimate effect on the strength of the party 
and the legislation which it will be able to effect, it is almost 
a matter of indifference whether such measures are opposed by the 
Conservative Party or allowed to pass into law. It is inevitable 
that the final struggle will in many cases be postponed to the 
next General Election; and whether the Tory party and the House 
of Lords prefer to obstruct useful legislation, or to allow the Liberal 
party to effect it and consequently to get the credit of it, the effect 
upon the country will be much the same. 

The Government therefore, in framing its plan of action, should 
think much of the wishes of the country and the aims of the Liberal 
party, and little of the opposition that its measures will excite 
among its opponents, This should be exemplified, first of all, in 
the Home Rule Bill. A weak bill will please nobody, and obtain 
hearty support from no section. The sentiment which constitutes 
the true support of this measure is the growing feeling that it is 
unworthy of a free country to seek or even desire to meddle with 
the internal freedom of any other country of like civilisation. The 
creation or restoration ‘to Ireland of independent Parliamentary 
government in purely [rish concerns is not to be looked upon as 
a sacrifice or an act of generosity upon our part, but as a step 
in national development, which all lovers of free institutions, 
whether in Great Britain or Ireland, should alike rejoice at. 
Therefore the lines of the bill should be such as to give self- 
government to Ireland as fully as is consistent with the prudence 
that must always regulate great constitutional or legislative changes. 
Proper safeguards must be taken for the protection of minorities. 
The power of the Imperial Parliament in those matters that remain 
in its hands must be preserved intact. But, subject to this and such 
temporary measures as may be requisite to break the suddenness of 
the change, there ought to be no stint in the completeness of the 
measure. It is clear that in a Parliament in which its representa- 
tives are so hopelessly outnumbered it is an accident whether the 
legislation is in accordance with the wishes of the Irish people, and, 
as in purely Irish matters those wishes ought (with proper safe- 
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guards) to be supreme, the Home Rule Bill ought frankly to give 
to Ireland complete legislative independence in local matters. 
Strangely enough, the old question of the retention of the Irish 
members promises to reappear as a theme of dispute. There never 
has been a question on which the right lines of settlement were more 
clearly indicated, so far as the theory of government is concerned. 
In certain matters the government of Ireland is to be withdrawn 
from the control of the Imperial Parliament; in other respects 
the government of Ireland is to remain in the hands of the Imperial 
Parliament. It follows, therefore, that for the latter class of ques- 
tions Ireland should be left in its old position—fully represented in 
the Imperial Parliament. No rational ground can be given for 
placing it in a less favourable position as regards representation than 
other parts of the United Kingdom, so far as common questions are 
concerned. It is equally clear that upon those matters which have 
been relegated to an Irish Parliament, Ireland must stand aside 
and have no power to interfere with England, Scotland, and Wales 
in the settlement by them of like questions for their own respective 
countries. This is unquestionably the only arrangement that is 
defensible theoretically, and it is one that has been found practicable 
in numberless cases of federated countries and provinces. Its intro- 
duction offers some practical difficulties, but this is neither to be 
wondered at nor accepted as an excuse for taking a different and 
illogical course. Yet, in my opinion, it is here that the Liberal 
party is in most imminent peril, not from any lack of courage or 
sincerity on the part of its leaders, but from the imperfection of 
human nature. Too rashly, in early times, under the influence of 
the obvious difficulties of Parliamentary procedure entailed by the 
introduction of such a system, some of the most prominent champions 
of Home Rule proclaimed the plan to be an impossibility. If there 
is wisdom and magnanimity sufficient to put aside these memories, 
and to admit that the pronouncement was an error in judgment due 
to the novelty of the subject, all will be well. But to adhere to the 
error for the sake of avoiding a charge of inconsistency will be fatal. 
I am not qualified to speak with authority on such a matter, but in 
my opinion the difficulty of distinguishing between Irish and other 
business is by no means great. The simple provision that Bills pro- 
nounced to be non-Irish and passed in the Parliament at Westminster 
without the votes of the Irish members should not have any 
application to Ireland, would go far to settle it. With the protection 
of such a provision it would suffice to give to the Speaker or the 
Lord Chancellor the authority to decide, for the purpose of parlia- 
mentary procedure, the question whether a local Parliament could 
take cognisance of a particular measure. The Courts must do the 
rest, as is the case in the United States. 
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I earnestly hope that the Government will adopt this plan in their 
Home Rule Bill. That which will militate most strongly against its 
acceptance will be the fear of shocking the notions of the English 
politicians as to the position and necessity of a responsible Ministry. 
Under such a system the Party in power in the Imperial Parliament 
may be in a minority in that of Great Britain. But this is only a 
difficulty of a temporary character. The time will soon come when 
Scotland will insiston regulating itsinternal matters without being sub- 
ject to the dictation of an overwhelming majority of English members, 
though it will probably elect to do it through the simple machinery 
ofa Legislative Committee consisting of the Scotch members, who will 
have power to deal with purely Scotch bills. England will then have 
to settle for itself its own local matters, and some simple form of 
Ministry will be adopted in each country to perform the necessary 
functions of a Ministry in its special Legislature. These matters may 
well be dealt with by degrees as the necessity arises, and for the 
present we must be content with temporary arrangements as to some 
of them ; Sbut, for my own part, I think that Government will act 
most wisely if it frames the Home Rule Bill in accordance with 
these, the only logical principles upon which the matter can be finally 
settled, however it may find it necessary to suspend the complete 
operation of its provisions. 

But the Home Rule Bill is not that upon which the fate of the 
Government mainly depends. It is a foregone conclusion that it 
cannot pass into law during the present session, and, indeed, it will 
be a sufficiently onerous task to get it into shape. Unless the 
Government should inexcusably repeat the blunder of 1886 the Home 
Rule Bill will not be allowed to monopolise the time of the House. 
All the chief Liberal measures must be brought in and pressed to a 
second reading. This will force on the Conservative party the onus 
of deciding whether they will accept them or incur the odium of oppos- 
ing them in spite of the professions they made at the General Election. 
It: is a most interesting question to speculate as to which of those 
that they oppose will be chosen as the favoured ones to be pressed 
forward and sent up to the House of Lords? For England I should 
give preference to the “One man one vote”’ bill, to the bill for 
shortening the period of Parliaments, a bill providing for payment 
of members not having incomes of more than say £250 per annum, 
and to a bill assimilating the laws as to the treatment of real and 
personal property in case of death, both as regards duties and 
inheritance. For Wales there should undoubtedly be Disestablish- 
ment. For Scotland I would not venture to pronounce. These 
bills would show to the country that the Government is thoroughly 
Radical in its views, and would secure for it the confidence and 


support of the working classes, which is essential to the Liberal Party. 
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They would be hotly opposed, and could not be got through the 
House of Commons without much self-denial on the part of Liberal 
members in abstaining from speaking in the debates, but the subjects 
have long ago been threshed out, and it is not discussion but 
legislation that is needed. Secondary Education, Registration, and 
District Councils stand in the next place; but all three are construc- 
tive measures of a kind to involve long discussion in committee, and 
one bill of the type of the Home Rule Bill is sufficient to force a 
postponement of all other bills of this character. 

A cardinal factor in the approaching session will be the patience 
of the Irish Members. If they insist on forcing the discussion on 
the details of the Home Rule Bill to the front to the exclusion of Eng- 
lish and Scotch legislation they will bring disaster on their own cause. 
They must be content with seeing that Government is honestly trying 
to shape the Bill so as to grant their just demands and to secure the 
support of the House for it. They must recognise that it is certain 
to be rejected at least once by the House of Lords, and knowing this 
they should realise that that course of conduct is most helpful to 
their cause which most strengthens the hands of the Government that 
is seeking to help them. Will they see this and act accordingly ? 
That the majority will do so I have no doubt, but even a few may 
have in their hands the power of doing great mischief. It is probable 
that dangers from this source will surround the Ministry in its early 
days and may prove too much for it; but every step that it takes in 
the direction of giving effect to the aspirations of the Radical party 
that has placed it in power will lessen these dangers, for it will tend 
to take away from malcontents that support which is necessary to 
give them their power to do harm—viz. the confidence of their con- 
stituents, who are not slow to recognise when a Government is doing 
its duty. But the Government will steer its way to a continued 
enjoyment of power by not troubling itself as to immediate temporary 
success, and by aiming only at convincing the country that itis not a 
mere opportunist Government but one that is trying to carry out 
definite principles in which it sincerely believes. 

J. Fiercuer Mouton. 
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I am asked to say what I think Mr. Gladstone ought todo. Iam 
perhaps a little prejudiced on the subject, because of the point of 
view from which I am necessarily compelled to regard the coming 
passages of Mr. Gladstone’s great career. I think of Mr. Glad- 
stone in the next session of Parliament as above all things the 
apostle of Home Rule for Ireland. I do not by any means intend 
to say that he ought to concern himself about nothing in the next 
session but Home Rule for Ireland. There will be time enough for 
great work to be done in the way of English domestic reform ; and 
all the more time there will be if Mr. Gladstone puts his foot firmly 
down on the question of Home Rule for Ireland. 

What, then, ought Mr. Gladstone to do? In my opinion he ought 
to go straight ahead, bring in his Home Rule Hill for Ireland and 
pass it as quickly as he can. Of course this may seem a cheap sort 
of advice, for everybody assumes that this is exactly what Mr. Glad- 
stone intends to do. But what I mean is that if Mr. Gladstone 
promptly and finally declares that the Bill must be dealt with one way 
or the other this session, and that no idle and obstructive delays will 
be allowed to put off adecision to another session, there will be little 
trouble in the House of Commons, and there will be time enough 
found for other measures. Let Mr. Gladstone announce, as other 
Prime Ministers have announced, that the House of Commens is to 
sit until it has come to a decision on the Home Rule Bill, and the 
Home Rule Bill will be voted on without unnecessary delay. So 
long ago as the opening of the session of 1874, Mr. Gladstone 
declared, in his speech on the motion of Mr. Butt, that if the English 
Parliament were agreed as to the desirability of giving a separate 
legislature to Ireland he could not think much of the statesmanship 
which could fail to devise an acceptable measure. We have by this 
time got to that preliminary condition of things. The English 
Liberal party and the English working democracy are thoroughly 
agreed as to the principles of Home Rule. But is thatall? By no 
means. Suppose the Bill of Mr. Gladstone defeated in the House 
of Commons—a wild and almost impossible supposition—and the 
Tory party to come back again to power. Does any one in his 
senses believe for a moment that the Tory Government would try to 
go on without any reference to Home Rule? How could they? 
Why should they? They would havea solid vote of more than 
eighty Irish members dead against them. The most overwhelming 
majority ever carried in England alone could not secure them 
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against defeat on any particular day when the Irish members chose 
to say, “ We have had enough of this Tory Government.” The 
English Radical members, the Scotch Radical members, the Welsh 
Radical members would be in ready and cordial alliance with the 
Irish members. We should simply turn out the Tory Government 
whenever we thought fit. Is any one innocent enough to think 
that the leading Tory statesmen do not know all this as well as I 
do? Is any one silly enough to imagine that the Tory statesmen 
believe they can govern without any reference to Home Rule ; that 
they could come into power on the overthrow of a Liberal Ministry 
pledged to Home Rule and fallen for Home Rule, and simply put 
the question aside and bid it pass? If there be any Tory statesman 
of this way of thinking, and if his party gets back into office, and if 
he should be able to prevail on them to try to hold to office on such 
a policy—a policy of ignoring Home Rule—then I care not what 
majority he may have got through English Conservatism; I say that 
we shall show him the door out of office within three weeks. 

As I have said, the Tories know this just as well as I do; and one 
of the very first steps they would take on coming into office would 
be to promise an advanced measure of Local Self-government for 
Ireland. They would consult with us—as they have done before— 
and they would try to make terms with us—as they have done 
before—and they would tell us that a really good Local Government 
Bill was just the same sort of thing as Home Rule, and perhaps 
they would even allow us in committee to hammer it into a genuine 
measure of Home Rule. I dare say, if we insisted on it, they would 
even allow us to call it a measure of Home Rule. What else could 
they do, if they were to come into office and wanted to stay there ? 
Assume that they would find it hard to live with us, how could they 
possibly live without us? Therefore, what could be their motive in 
accepting office at all unless they proposed to find some plan of 
compromise by means of which we could manage to live together ? 
But we admit no plan of compromise on the subject of Home Rule. 
Most of us remain in political life only to carry a measure of Home 
Rule which shall be acceptable to the Irish people. Most of us are 
resolute to stay on in politics until such a measure be carried. There- 
fore what have the Tories to expect by turning out Mr. Gladstone, 
if they could turn him out? They would only find themselves con- 
fronted with us, the Irish Home Rule members, reckoning up some 
eighty solid votes, to be increased probably at every future election. 

All this only brings me back to the question as to what Mr. 
Gladstone ought not to do. He ought not to think—and I believe 
and feel convinced he will not think—of trying any feeble com- 
promise on the Home Rule question. We are in earnest about 
Home Rule. We are convinced that a genuine measure of Home 
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Rule will be not only for the good of Ireland, but for the good of 
England, and Scotland, and Wales as well. It would be fatal if the 
Liberal Government were to think of reducing the terms of their 
measure so asto humour the sentiments of some feeble and shrinking 
English Liberals. I do not myself know whether there are many 
such or even any such; but I am quite sure that if there are any 
such it would be fatal and futile—and to be futile is sometimes 
worse even than to be fatal—if Mr. Gladstone were to listen to their 
advice. Mr. Gladstone has said over and over again that he will not 
take any part in bringing in a measure of Home Rule which is not 
acceptable to the Irish party and to the Irish people. Now, it is 
certain that the Irish representatives and the Irish people would not 
accept any measure which had been whittled down to please a set of 
Liberals, or so-called Liberals, whom the real Liberals distrust 
and despise. All idea of pleasing the group of men who call 
themselves Liberal Unionists is absolutely out of the question. 
These gentlemen choose to call themselves Liberal Unionists, and I, 
for my own part, have not the slightest objection to calling them by 
any name they themselves please to adopt. I think it is only in 
common politeness to call a man by any name which he has made 
up his mind to regard as his own. If I once happened to know a 
man of the name of Muggins, and if in after years I find that he 
prefers to call himself De Montmorency, I have no objection to 
falling in with his grandiose phantasy. Let him be De Mont- 
morency by all means—what does it matter tome? In the same 
way I am quite willing to call the renegade Liberals ‘Liberal 
Unionists ” if they like. It is clear to me all the time that they are 
not Unionists but Separatists. The effect of their policy, if it had 
any effect, would be to put into the mind of every Irishman the con- 
viction that he never can have Home Rule through constitutional 
agitation and the Imperial Parliament. That is a policy which can 
only lead to disturbance after disturbance, rebellion after rebellion, 
and very likely to separation in the long run. “ Accidents are 
always occurring,” said John Bright significantly, when speaking 
once of the enforced connection between Venetia and Austria, and 
pointing out that something might happen to interfere with the 
solidity of the bond; and that was some time before 1866. There- 
fore I account the Liberal Unionists, as they call themselves and as 
I am quite willing to call them, among the only Separatist forces in 
this country. I hope Mr. Gladstone will not move hand or foot to 
conciliate them in the matter of the Home Rule Bill. They cannot 
be conciliated in that way. 

Sixteen or eighteen years ago the great argument against Home 
Rule was that we cannot have Irish members managing their own 
affairs at home and also taking part in the management of English . 
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affairs at Westminster. One of the most effective and, at the same 
time, claptrap speeches ever made by that superb master of claptrap 
and claptrap phraseology, the late Lord Sherbrooke, when Mr. 
Robert Lowe, in the House of Commons, was made in ridicule of the 
possibility of any scheme for retaining Irish members in the Imperial 
Parliament while there was an Irish Parliament sitting in Dublin. 
Mr. Lowe had gone out of political life before the name of Liberal 
Unionist came to be invented, but he was by far the most intellectual 
and the most brilliant Liberal Unionist of our time. It was to meet 
the difficulties suggested by him and reproduced by some of his 
intellectual inferiors that Mr. Gladstone, in 1886, agreed to leave 
the Irish members out of the Imperial Parliament. What came of 
it? The Liberal Unionists straightway turned round and declared 
that they could not accept any bill which cut the Irish members out 
of Westminster; that such a bill would mean separation; would 
mean taxation without representation; would mean all manner of 
unconstitutional or anti-constitutional horrors. Now, some of these 
men were able, were intellectual, and were perfectly sincere. They 
believed all that they said, and I quite admit that, from their point 
of view, there was a good deal of sound argument in what they said. 
But these men came back to be Home Rulers the very moment they 
found themselves assured that Irish representation was to be retained 
in the Imperial Parliament. What about the Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr. Chamberlain? Did they come round? Not in the least. 
They had been promised what they asked for and it did not make 
the slightest change in their dispositions. It would be idle, there- 
fore, to try to conciliate these men on the subject of Home Rule. 
Whatever the various reasons of their present views, they may be 
regarded as having nailed the anti-Home Rule colours to their crazy 
little mast. It does not matter whether they nail them to the mast 
or whether they haul them down. I hope the Liberal Government 
will leave them absolutely out of the calculation. The business of 
the hour is to bring England and Ireland together—to make Ireland 
feel that she is a willing partner in a great Imperial system—that 
she is a partner and not a bond-slave. That can be done, I firmly 
believe, by such a measure of Home Rule as Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues are willing to bring in. Any halting measure would 
only give us all back to political chaos. It would not be like Mr. 
Gladstone to introduce any halting measure, or to give us back to 
political chaos. 


Justin McCartny. 
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III. 
BEAUCHAMP, M.P.——L’ESTRANGE. 


Beaucuamp. My dear fellow, you will not understand. The 
Government has an excellent chance, and will know how to use it. 
What can have been more stimulating than the elections ?—the 
enthusiasm for social reform, John Burns’s triumph in Battersea, 
the defeat of the Gladstonian Whigs and the Unionists at one 
stroke— 

L’Estrance. And the deftness with which the G. O. M. is going 
to twist all you enthusiasts into his patent mill for grinding you 
into the most approved party grist. I hold you with my glittering 
eye, and bid you remember 1880. The Liberals went in then 
on a great Eastern nationalities “boom.’’ You abased yourself 
to Austria before you had been in office a month; and in two 
years had set an iron heel on one nationality in Egypt and 
begun an inglorious battle with another in Ireland. Or look at 
home. In 1880 the Liberal leader set before you a list of remanets 
as long as your arm; by 1885 you had barely touched one of them, 
and had given the Tories their golden chance of making terms with 
the new urban and rural democracy by playing with the rest. 
Where are you to-day? Mr. Gladstone is eighty-three, and all 
his interests are divided between his new political passion—for 
Home Rule, a labour of delight to him, is, I am ashamed to say, a 
corvée to many of you—and his old Anglican theology. To social 
reform he has not given ten minutes’ thought since it found shape 
in London Radicalism ; with his old-time optimism there can be no 
social problem for him, or for any member of the Cobden school— 
any ‘commercial statesman,” as Mr. Gladstone once called himself. 
And who, pray, within the Government is going to raise the banner 
of the New Radicalism? Mr. Mundella or, peradventure, Lord 
Kimberley ? 

Bravucnamp. There, pardon me, you are at once unfair and super- 
ficial. You choose to forget that we have had during the last six 
years something like a scientific development of people’s politics, to 
which the Liberal party has attached itself in the Newcastle pro- 
gramme (not such a bad collection of practical Socialist formule, by 
the way), and thanks to which it won all its striking successes in 
London and in the rural districts. Youdon’t imagine, for instance, 
that we are going to forget the London County Council ? 

L’Estrancr. Why not? Scandal will have it that Mr. Fowler 
has not exactly taken the Council’s deputations to his bosom. As for 
Mr. Gladstone, you know he thinks little of London ; the voice of 
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Little Peddlington (as interpreted by Sir James Kitson) is every- 
thing to him, and Mr. John Morley, when he has given up thinking 
of the Irish penance he has laid on his dutiful soul, takes his cue 
from the foremen at Lord Armstrong’s rather than from the London 
artizans and reformers who swept the field in March,’92. Asquith, 
I grant you, is a genuine and able man of his time, and he and 
Acland—Lord Rosebery, perhaps, assisting—will try and force the 
running on such questions as the unification of London, the reform 
of taxation, the Factory Acts, payment of members, and secondary 
education. But the policy of a Cabinet depends, not on the fact 
that it includes one or two young men of promise or with ideas, but 
on the general balance of its personal and moral forces, and they 
lie overwhelmingly with the rich, experienced, powerful, aristocratic 
Gladstonian ring. Imagine the glare in the old man’s eyes when 
Mr. Asquith gets up in full Cabinet, and, d demi voiz, petitions for a 
new Factory Act. 

Braucuamp. Again my answer is clear. Assume, if you will, 
Mr. Gladstone’s indifference to constructive social reform; but 
remember, also, that both his Party and his Cabinet have had full 
freedom to develop large programmes, and practical methods of 
carrying them out. Take the administrative work at the Home 
Office, where Asquith has done more in six months than Matthews 
did in six years, and has already laid the foundations not simply of 
a new measure but of the largest reform of the entire factory system 
since the passing of the Ten Hours Bill. Some reasonable regard 
must be had to the fact that the country has not returned a decisive 
Liberal majority—thanks, as you will say, to our too late discovery 
of the social problem. But it is fair to remember that the Newcastle, 
with a little “reading in,” is the skeleton even of the frankly 
Socialist programme of the Independent Labour Party, and that it 
implies a Reform Bill embodying the still open “points” of the old 
Charter—a graduated income-tax, a tax on land values, equalised 
death duties as the attainable methods of abolishing the taxes on 
“necessary foods,” an anti-sweating campaign (already initiated by 
the Home Office), and, above all, payment of members. 

L’EsrrancE. To none of which has Mr. Gladstone given his 
assent, or ever will. 

Bravucuame. Pardon me; he endorsed most of the salient points 
at Limehouse, and all of them at the Memorial Hall, and at least he 
is right on the taxation question. As far back as 1867 he told the 
French free-traders that he was in favour of abolishing all indirect 
taxes. 

L’Estrance. What about a graduated income-tax? Consult 
the Gladstonian oracles on the point and you will find them far 
more inflexible than any disciple of the opportunist Goschen 
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school. Was not Mr. Gladstone himself the author of the 
peddling succession duty which you are now for “ equalising” with 
the taxes on personalty ? Since 1865, when Mr. Gladstone ceased to 
be a great financier, and did not always rise to be a great states- 
man, not a single Liberal Budget has risen above a higgling balance 
of accounts already cooked to suit the purses of the rich men who 
sit in Parliament. Is Sir William Harcourt the man to upset the 
tradition of the Childers’ Budget in favour even of the cheap Goschen 
variety P 

Beavucuamp. Most unquestionably ; for he stands to lose not 
simply the reversion to the leadership, but his own reputation as the 
unsparing critic of Mr. Goschen’s finance. You, at least, as a 
student even of the mere mechanism of politics, must know that we 
have to gain more and lose less by a good Budget than, with our 
narrow majority, we can hope to do with the most carefully drawn 
Bill. And as for the “ succession”? duty, which is a peddling tax 
now just as it was a considerable one forty years ago, no one proposes 
to leave it as it is. KEqualise and simplify your death duties, and you 
have at least the leverage for any amount of after graduation. 

L’Estrance. Mere equalisation is nowadays a trifle, unworthy 
the attention of serious democrats. What with the way of reckon- 
ing land held by corporations and companies, and under leasehold 
tenure as personalty, and with Mr. Goschen’s estate duty—graduated 
as Mr. Gladstone will never graduate the income-tax—and other 
small niggling bits of equalisation, I very much doubt whether you 
will get a million out of it. And it is useless for popular purposes, 
even though it please the specialists, for it will not relieve a single 
working-class household. What you want is, not equalisation 
simply, but a new single and largely increased tax on all large and 
comfortable estates that fall in by death. 

Bravcuamp. Equalisation is something, stringent collection is 
something more, and the striking of the popular imagination is so 
obviously the end of the new Radical finance that I refuse to believe 
in a Budget which deals in nothing but mere sterile readjustments 
of burden. 

L’Estrrance. But is Sir William Harcourt prepared even to 
attempt what Mr. Gladstone, to do him justice, was aiming at when, 
with the break-up of protection, he had to face the problem of taxing 
rent and interest in place of wages and industry, though he unac- 
countably stopped short at a point which still leaves nearly three- 
fourths of our income dependent on the taxation of necessary food 
and drink? If he is, he will want, not half a million, but four and a 
half millions at least, or say five millions. Leave out the income 
tax if you will—though there is nothing but the Whig wing in 
the Cabinet and the permanent officials to stop you—and confine 
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yourself to the minimum popular Budget. You cannot do less 
than ask, as you have asked in the Newcastle programme, for the 
abolition of the tea and allied duties—say four millions—for pay- 
ment of members—say a quarter of a million—for imperial penny 
postage—say three hundred thousand. That, as you will perceive, 
is a mere compromise, and leaves no margin for the working of a 
uew Factory Act and a scheme of secondary and technical education. 
But it touches every Liberal voter in the United Kingdom, and you 
can get it for very much less than the equalisation and doubling of 
the present duties. And it is a measure which (I take your low 
party view) all but the rich men who still barter subscriptions to 
Mr. Schnadhorst for peerages from Mr. Gladstone would approve. 

BraucHamp. What would you have? Not even a Fabian econo- 
mist would propose to knock off fifty million of taxes ata blow. My 
minimum is the heaviest tax which property cannot evade, and the 
largest relief which a single Budget can bring to the small house- 
hold. But come to our measures: Parish Councils for the labourer 
—Registration for the poor voter—a Compulsory Employers’ 
Liability Bill for the town worker—the regulation of railway 
hours-——— 

L’Estraner. And an Eight Hours Bill for the Miners’ Federa- 
tion—the greatest industrial organization in the country—with 
‘“‘ Honest John’s” resignation on the top of it. And if report does 
not belie your excellent chiefs, the new Registration Bill will be the 
thinnest make-believe of the new session. A three months’ “ regis- 
tration period,” and that is virtually all. How does this “round 
off”’ the People’s Charter? No abolition of the plural vote; no 
effective blow at the power of the purse, such as you would gain by 
establishing practically free elections; no simple suffrage based on 
citizenship rather than on a bewildering series of complicated elec- 
toral tenures. What is this but a pale shadow even of Mr. Stans- 
feld’s very inadequate bill? And add to this no Factory Act (the 
logical complement to Mr. Asquith’s good but inadequate adminis- 
trative work) ; no Labour Department 

Braucuamp. That, at least, is promised us; while we have its 
potency in the way in which the Home Office is being by degrees 
metamorphosed into a Ministry of Labour. As for registration, 
please distinguish between a designedly small bill and a workable 
measure drafted to pass. Fowler’s bill will either give us a free lodger 
vote, public registration, and the minimising of the plural vote by 
decreeing a single election day—and that a public holiday—or it will 
outrage even the average Liberal sentiment you despise. And it 
could be made still stronger if, at the psychological moment, you 
Socialists did not always decline to take hands with the practical 
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politicians who always have the means rather than the end before 
them. 

L’EstranGe. Pardon me; it is Socialism, and Socialism alone, 
which has put modern English Radical politics even partially in 
touch with the people. It is you who fail to develop your move- 
ments logically, who do not see, for instance, that you got a new 
foothold with Mr. Ritchie’s Local Government Act, and that its 
first effect has been to impart a new creative activity to the com- 
monest types of municipal life. Are you, even now, with the 
lesson of 1889 and 1892 before you, backing your Council for all it 
is worth ? Take the City question. It is rotten-ripe for settlement 
—the whole fabric is feeble, half-bankrupt, unpopular. You have 
a Royal Commission to quote in defence of your most drastic pro- 
posals, as you have over the housing of the poor. Absorb the City, 
and communalise another two millions of London rates, and you 
give the occupier relief at once, and raise the Council higher than 
ever in the imagination of the poorer class of voters. Or tack on 
to your Budget a bill, after the pattern of Mr. Goschen’s Local Loans 
Bill, for supplying London, or any other borough community, with a 
municipal death-duty. Or again give her an automatic scheme for 
raising the “ additional centimes ” (you know the French expedient) 
she wants to flow out of the pockets of her landlords into those of 
her governors. There, again, is Mr. Costelloe’s excellent memo- 
randum solemnly adopted by the whole Council, epitomising the 
whole London programme, and asking for a new Buildings Act, 
indispensable to the housing reformer, a democratic vestry fran- 
chise, new powers of assessment, and a batch of Provisional Orders, 
some of which Mr. Fowler, if his officials will allow him, can execute 
with a stroke of his pen. Yet I am told that the Government are 
boggling over concessions which even Mr. Ritchie, hard stepfather 
though he was of the Council, was willing enough to grant it. 

Braucuamp. Well, I accept your general test. We Liberals can’t 
turn Collectivists wno ictu. But we can, we must, drop our individualist 
tail; we can vastly better the “other fellows ” on their administra- 
tive points, and we can pitch the note of our social legislation 
perceptibly higher. Or, if we don’t, it may be Toryism for the rest 
of the century, and a Radical-Labour-Collectivist Opposition to face 
it. I don’t object. Do you? 

H. W. Massineuam. 
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av. 


I trust that no contributor to this symposium will attempt to make 
political capital out of it by setting down what he himself would 
like Mr. Gladstone to do as what Mr. Gladstone ought todo. Clearly 
Mr. Gladstone ought to do whatever he thinks right. There is the 
whole case in a nutshell. I challenge anyone to produce a solution 
more moral and more Gladstonian. If a more detailed and definite 
one would be preferred, we must go into the question of what Mr. 
Gladstone is likely to think right, and how far his views on that 
point will meet the views of the voters. 

The chief difficulty in dealing with Mr. Gladstone as a statesman 
arises from the fact that his statesmanship, such as it is, has nothing 
to do with his popularity. A man must be a skilled citizen, so to 
speak, to appreciate statesmanship; and our electorate does not 
include one per cent. of voters who have skilled citizenship enough 
to know whether Mr. Gladstone is a real statesman or not. It is as 
an artist, an unrivalled platform artist, that Mr. Gladstone is popular. 
Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle never attained the vogue of Gladstone’s 
Grand Old Man. Every touch of it delights the public. The tree- 
felling, the lesson-reading, the railway journeys punctuated with 
speeches, the feats of oratory and debate, the splendid courtesy and 
large style, the animated figure with the blanched complexion lighted 
by the great eyes, the encyclopzdic conversation, the elastic playing 
with an immense burden of years: all these bring rounds of applause 
louder and longer than any merely theatrical actor can hope for. 
Mr. Irving in the Lyceum is but the microcosm: Mr. Gladstone in 
England is the macrocosm. The parallel is close in every respect 
except that of magnitude. Mr. Irving is deservedly so popular as 
an artist that it is unpopular to deny that he is a connoisseur in 
literature as well. And Mr. Gladstone, too, is so popular as an 
artist that it is unpopular to deny that he is a great political thinker 
as well. Yet Mr. Irving’s mutilation of Lear is so atrocious that a 
bookstall keeper would blush to father it ; and the version of Faust 
which he produced cannot be recalled without a shiver by readers of 
Goethe. And Mr. Gladstone’s essays as a political thinker have all 
to be carefully ignored lest the exposure of their absurdity should 
make the critic too odious. Who dare allude to his speech to 
his tenants in praise of the eternal fitness of our land system of 
country gentleman, tenant farmer, and agricultural labourer; or to 
the paper on the Labour question which he contributed to Lloyd’s 
newspaper; or to his unspeakable views on the wickedness of 
divorce? The comprehensive infatuation of these utterances could 
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not be exaggerated by the extremest malice of faction; but nobody 
dares say so because the gallery admires Mr. Gladstone, and the 
stalls feel that his peculiar type of Retrogressivism (it would be 
flattery to call it Conservatism) is a strong entrenchment for their 
privileges, Even when he takes to roguish comedy, and openly 
humbugs his fair followers into opposing Sir Albert Rollit’s Bill for 
the enfranchisement of about a million women by promising them 
to bring in twice as wide a bill if they will only rally round the 
Grand Old Flag, we all roar with laughter and applaud the cunning 
of the Old Parliamentary Hand, just as we encore Maurel when he 
sings, ‘ La ci darem lamano.” But when there is nothing dramatic 
in hand, nobody marks Mr. Gladstone except in taking account of 
his power to prevent Liberalism from avoiding the disastrous colli- 
sion with Labour which is daily becoming more imminent. At the 
last election his Midlothian speeches counted for exactly nothing ; 
and the serious reverse which he experienced at the polls excited no 
sympathy, though the comparatively trivial episodes of the ginger- 
bread nut and the cow brought down the house at once. 

It is clear that Mr. Gladstone is no more to blame for rising to 
political eminence by his artistic talents than a cork for rising to the 
top of the water. If the English voter is an ignorant trifler in 
politics, that is not the fault of the objects of his shallow hero wor- 
ship. All that the ordinary elector knows about politics is that 
Mr. Gladstone is a Liberal and Lord Salisbury a Conservative; that 
Liberal measures are those which are supported by Mr. Gladstone 
and opposed by Lord Salisbury; and that Conservative measures 
are those which are supported by Lord Salisbury and opposed by 
Mr. Gladstone. When a Conservative minister throws out a reform 
bill and upsets a Government thereby, and then turns round and 
introduces a stronger reform bill himself ; when a Liberal Opposition 
fiercely opposes a land purchase scheme after introducing one when 
in office; when ex-coercionists denounce coercion in Ireland and 
applaud it in England,—the voter perceives no inconsistency : he 
follows the flag blindly. He declares that he is for ‘‘ measures, not 
men”; but as he is no judge of measures, and is able to judge men, 
according to their command of political claptrap, just enough to feel 
impelled to back them against one another in the political arena 
much as he would back a horse or a prize-fighter, he is really always 
for “men, not measures,” unless the measure is one for relieving 
the rates, when he will sell his vote with shameless promptitude for 
a penny in the pound. 

There is, however, a progressive element in the situation. The 
mass of the people cannot, like the “ respectable ” classes, simply 
shut their hall doors on the manifold miseries of our Capitalist 
industrial system, since they are themselves the victims of it. And 
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on their discontent, and their desire for better wages, lighter toil, 
und more considerate and respectful treatment, the Socialists are 
working effectively. They have formed for the working class a 
political program of which every clause is a wedge that splits the 
Gladstonian party into two hostile sections—a Capitalist section 
(meaning a section of supporters of the present order of Capitalism) 
and a so-called Labour section, which is really a Socialist section. 
In Parliamentary politics the split halves still stand together, appa- 
rently united, but really certain to fall asunder at the first shake. 
For example, everybody knows that a “ Liberal solidarity ” which 
depends on the solidarity of Mr. John Burns with Sir William Har- 
court depends on a fiction. In London politics the movement has 
gone so much farther that even the party names have changed. 
Liberalism and Conservatism have vanished and been replaced by 
Progressivism and Moderatism. The change is so momentous that 
it has not yet been grasped. For Progressivism is Municipal Social- 
Democracy and nothing else. Moderatism is Capitalism—that is, 
Gladstone-cum-Salisburyism and nothing else, there being no con- 
venient Irish Question in local politics for Capitalist politicians to 
fight for office over. Now Mr. Gladstone, Capitalist Liberal to the 
marrow, is in command of the Government; whilst Progressivism is 
in command of the London County Council. What is the result ? 
The County Council demands from the Government powers to tax 
the unearned increment in London; and Mr. Gladstone, whose 
economic creed is at bottom simply Unearned-Incrementism instantly 
throws the Newcastle Program to the winds by refusing the demand 
point blank. Sir William Harcourt is quite of his opinion; Lord 
Rosebery, as Foreign Secretary by order of the Rothschilds (hypno- 
tically suggested to England through the Press), must perforce stand 
in, in spite of his amiable turn for County Councillising ; Lords 
Spencer and Kimberley are arch-proprietors on the defensive against 
Radicalism; Honest Johu knows no better; and Mr. Asquith, who 
does know better, does not see his way to raise the red flag against 
his chief with only Mr. Acland to back him. It is already a secret 
de Polichinelle that, in spite of all the large promises of Home Rule 
for London, Newcastle Program, claims of labour, &c., for which the 
London Progressists consented to identify themselves with the 
Liberals at the late General Election, Mr. Gladstone is now rallying 
his Cabinet against the County Council scheme of taxation, and 
practically declares in favour of the London ground landlords and 
their unearned £16,000,000 a year. Naturally, all the fat is in the 
fire. The politicians who understand the situation, especially those 
who were left out of the Cabinet, are looking round for caves to 
take shelter in. Men are full of visions of another General Election, 
with Labour candidates, some genuine, others financed by the man 
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in the moon, but both supported by jockeyed and disappointed Pro- 
gressists, Radicals, and Labour politicians, splitting the Liberal vote 
in all directions, and allowing Lord Salisbury to romp in again with 
a bigger majority than ever. Pleasant, all this, for the Irish party, 
the “masters of the situation,” who, ten years too late with their 
virtuous resolution to support Labour in Parliament, and only half 
sincere in it even now, will most likely have the Irish Question 
settled over their heads, for the mere sake of getting rid of it, by 
private arrangement between Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Cham- 
berlain. For the day is at hand when the two parties in Parliament 
will once more have questions at stake about which they really care ; 
and then farewell Ireland, unless she can do something more for 
herself than cling to Mr. Gladstone’s coat tails. 

It is a purely academic question to ask at such a juncture, 
“What ought Mr. Gladstone to do?” What on earth can Mr. 
Gladstone do, with such opinions as his, except precipitate the 
inevitable smash ? He will cling to his old Home Rule Bill, and to 
his plan of reviving his Irish Land Act and Disestablishment triumphs 
‘under pretext of “gallant little Wales,” heedless of the fact that 
those triumphs have left the Irish land question as unsettled, and 
the Irish Protestant Church as firmly saddled on the labour of the 
Roman Catholic Irish peasant, as ever. He will continue to make 
speeches which will be politely interpreted by half-Progressive papers 
into just what he does not mean; and he will throw us all into 
ecstasies from time to time by some new reading of a line in the 
part of the G.O.M. Hardly more practical is the question, “ What 
ought the Liberal parliamentary party to do with Mr. Gladstone ? ” 
The reply is simple : they ought to depose him—to say, ‘‘ Old man, 
you are dreaming: we might as well raise the late Mr. Newdegate 
from the dead and trust to his leadership in the face of the Labour 
movement as to yours.” But how can they do that when he so 
towers above them all in personal force and magnanimity of character 
that he is able to schoolmaster them into grudging submission. 
Besides, are they not for the most part Capitalist heart and soul, 
like himself ? And here we come to the real weakness of the 
Progressist party at present. It has only conquered London. With- 
in the London County Council area Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Illingworth, 
and the old Liberal guard are politically as dead as the Daily 
News : they are much less in touch with the questions that occupy 
the Metropolitan Radical Federation, the Liberal and Radical Union 
(which is already thinking of changing its name to the Progressive 
Union), the London Reform League, the Battersea Labour League, 
and the “permeating ” Socialist bodies, than ever the Duke of 
Wellington was with the Free Trade movement. The ghost of 
Liberalism can with difficulty be kept walking by the “adoption ” as 
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Liberal candidates of the Progressists who have slain it. But once 
out of London, the clock goes back ten years; and the ghost puts on 
flesh. Provincial Progressivism is too young for its enemy as yet ; 
but it is growing. 

Here then you have, in the struggle to carry out all over the 
country that substitution of Progressivism for Liberalism which has 
been successfully effected in London, the key to the -political history 
of the last two and the next eight years. All the initiative in the 
warfare will come from the Progressists. The Liberals cannot 
actively defend themselves: they can only sit tight and trust to the 
inertia of their dead weight, ignoring the foe as long as possible, and 
finally either submitting to be superseded and extinguished, or, like 
those prescient true blue Liberals, Mr. Goschen and the Duke of 
Devonshire, following the ark of Capitalism into the camp of the 
extant Whig and the extinct Tory. 

Liberalism, then, aloof from its friends the so-called Tories and 
its foes the Socialists alike, is a spent projectile. It has crashed 
bravely through feudal Toryism; but it is now trundling so 
feebly along the ground that every Tory-Democratic molehill turns 
it aside; and Mr. John Burns will be able to stop it dead pre- 
sently by merely putting out his foot. Ask me what Progressivism, 
the Gladstone-abhorred, will do when that time comes, and I shall 
be able to reply to some purpose. It is half a century too late to 
ask such questions about the impersonator of the Grand Old Man. 

G. Bernarp SHaw. 
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¥. 


How far, I wonder, do Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues recognise 
that this time in their persons the Liberal Party is on its trial? In 
1880, and again in 1885, the new Administration started out with a 
considerable fund of public credit, which rendered immediate per- 
formance unnecessary. But by 1893 the artisan-in London and a 
good many other industrial centres, like the farm labourer through- 
out the South and Midlands, has grown weary of a purely political 
faith and imperatively demands an immediate show of works. 

Another General Election will certainly be upon us at no very dis- 
tant date. Upon its result depends not Irish Home Rule alone, but 
ulso the position of parties during the rest of the century. Mr. 
Gladstone, for good or for evil, is entrusted with supreme authority 
in the matter of Liberal party tactics. What Mr. Gladstone has, 
therefore, to do is, in the language of whist, to “ play to the score.” 
His main preoccupation at this moment ought to be, not brooding 
over the details of the measure to which he and Mr. Morley have 
already devoted six years’ hard thinking, but contriving how to 
utilise the brief span of this Parliament’s existence in order to have 
the chance next year of really driving his Bill through the resistance 
of the House of Lords. 

This is, I know, not the opinion of the more guileless of my friends 
who still adhere to mere ‘“ Gladstonianism.” To them it appears 
quite in order that Mr. Gladstone should be exclusively immersed 
in constitutional problems “ passing the wit of man” for their solu- 
tion ; that the combined intellect of the Cabinet and all the time of 
the Government draughtsmen should be concentrated on the Home 
Rule Bill; and that it should be piously accepted as an obvious, 
though regrettable, necessity that every English, Scotch, or Welsh 
reform should be postponed “until this Irish question is settled.”’ 
And in all this they seem to have the unhesitating support, not only 
of both sections of Irish members, but also of such Anglo-Irish 
politicians as Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who might have been expected 
to know better. 

I am, and always have been, keenly in favour of granting Home 
Rule (and a very complete Home Rule indeed) to the Irish people. 
But between us and the actual enactment of the Home Rule measure 
lies inevitably a hotly contested General Election. It is just because 
I really want to see a Democratic Parliament on St. Stephen’s 
Green, and because I believe that the carrying out of the Newcastle 
programme for Great Britain is worth striving for, that I am anxious 
that there should be no Tory reaction. All this is matter, not of 
principle, on which, for the moment, I assume agreement, but of 
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political tactics. Momentous issues hang, as it seems to me, on the 
tactics of the next few months, and it is therefore solely to the 
question of tactics that I now address myself. For, let us be frank 
about it, the Home Rule Bill, though it must be fought this session, 
cannot possibly become law in this Parliament, and all the time 
spent on its elaboration is, for electioneering purposes, simply wasted. 
Mr. Gladstone has already polled all the Home Rule votes he can 
get, and these, although a majority of the nation, have resulted in a 
Parliamentary impasse. The business of our friends, the Irish mem- 
bers, like the business of Mr. Gladstone, is recu/er pour mieux sauter. 
We must all realise that the only way to pass the Home Rule Bill 
into law is for the Liberal Party to regain, before the summer, some 
of the popular enthusiasm necessary for a much more decisive party 
victory at the next General Election. And here the suspicious and 
discontented working-man who broke Mr. Gladstone’s majority down 
to an exiguous thirty-eight still holds the field. For the Government 
at this moment the fear of the Labour Party is the beginning of 
wisdom. Unless we can once more rally the doubting legions in the 
industrial centres, and get back the farm labourer to the attitude of 
animated expectancy which gave us his vote in 1885, all Mr. Glad- 
stone’s pains will be wasted. 

Now, what the discontented working-man politician wants is some 
earnest that the official Liberals of to-day share his aspirations and 
will honestly give effect to his desires. The essentially middle- 
class Liberalism of 1868, or even that of 1880, contemplated nothing 
but political Democracy and industrial individualism. In 1893 the 
working-man, having secured the ultimate control of the ballot-box, 
is insisting that the collective machinery shall be used in such a 
way as to raise the standard of life of the masses, and make some 
progress towards, not only political, but also social equality. The 
question is whether the Cabinet can so far pull itself together 
as to declare that this is now the definite purpose of Liberalism, and 
to make quite clear to the stupidest elector, by its actions during its 
brief span of life, that it really means business in the matter. 

Two obstacles are said to lie in the way of the adoption by the 
Government of this means of salvation. We are told, on the one 
hand, that the parliamentary situation makes the passing of any 
measure beyond Home Rule and the most limited Registration Bill 
in this first and only session, absolutely impossible. And even if 
there were time, it is more than hinted that, on questions of social 
reform, the Cabinet, in high matters of principle, is cleft in twain. 

Now it ought to be quite frankly recognised that the first excuse 
won’t do. Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill must, of course, be 
dragged through the House of Commons and given to the House 
of Lords to break its teeth upon. Social legislation of any exten- 
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sive kind may therefore well prove to be impossible, although it will 
be difficult to make the electors believe even this. But there must 
necessarily be chinks and crevices of parliamentary time in between 
the stages of the Home Rule Bill, during which, by a little 
ingenuity, some progress with urgently needed reforms might be 
made. Half a dozen of the measures of social reform promised in 
the Newcastle Programme, including, for instance, the extension of 
the Factory Acts and the reform of the licensing system, might be 
introduced in the House of Lords. A number of technical and less 
contentious bills, such as the much desired amendment of the 
Metropolitan Building Acts, and the bill to cut the Gordian knot 
presented by the interminable arrears of valuation appeals, could be 
kept going in the House of Commons, and advanced stage by stage 
in stray half-hours before midnight. Larger questions, such as Welsh 
Disestablishment, London unification, and the municipalisation of the 
village, can be brought in and pushed along as opportunity may offer. 
A great deal could be done if Mr. Fowler cares to show that he is 
in earnest in the matter, by the almost formal machinery of Pro- 
visional Order Bills, of which we ought to hear a great deal. Some- 
thing, too, could still be made out of Grand Committees, if Mr. 
Gladstone were as keen about the measures to be submitted to them 
as he was last session about the Clergy Discipline Bill. And even 
if the ten or fifteen measures of social reform were ultimately ship- 
wrecked in the House of Lords, or had to be thrown overboard 
before the close of the session, their very production would go far 
to remove the suspicion, of which we shall hear a great deal, that 
the Newcastle Programme was not a seriously binding document, 
but only a pretty budget of pious opinions concocted by Mr. Schnad- 
horst for the delectation of the multitude. The official party pro- 
gramme, in short, always assuming that the members of the Cabinet 
really agree about it, and honestly “ mean business,” can at any rate 
be turned into a Queen’s Speech, and produced in the form of bills, 
not necessarily for enactment but as a pledge of good faith. The 
average elector looks upon the official Liberal promises as thin and 
lacking in body. Body can, if the Cabinet but choose, be given to 
these airy nothings by the production of bills. 

Even where legislation is impcasible, the opportunities for effecting 
social reforms are endless. Take, for instance, the urgently needed 
prohibition of excessive hours of labour and “‘ sweating.” It may 
be that the Trade Union Congress must perforce wait for the Eight 
Hours Bill on which it has by so decisive a majority set its heart. 
Mr. Asquith may not be allowed even to introduce his Government 
Eight Hours Bill for Coal-miners. Mr. Mundella may find that the 
limitation of the hours of railway servants—neglect of which has 
already lost York and Hexham and several other seats—cannot be 
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placed on the statute-book this session. The sweated home-workers 
in the East End must perhaps continue to wait for that legislative 
protection which the Liberal party promises to them. 

But, if it is only lack of Parliamentary time which keeps back 
Ministers from fulfilling these desires of the wage-earners, they 
can quite easily give an unmistakable demonstration of their 
intention to do so as soon as possible. By a stroke of the pen 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury can institute a maximum 
Eight-hours Day in all Government workshops, and resolutely 
prohibit overtime except in actual emergencies. Lord Spencer 
only awaits Treasury sanction to put a stop to the scandalous 
Admiralty sweating which keeps the labourer in the Deptford 
Victualling Yard within Mr. Charles Booth’s class of “very poor— 
in chronic want.” The coopers in the same yard could be paid 
the trade union rates formally agreed to by every important 
employer in London’ instead of about 33 per cent. below these. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman has already expressed his desire to 
adopt the London County Council’s “moral minimum” wage of 
sixpence an hour as the rate for the labourer at Woolwich Arsenal, 
though the veto of the Treasury Clerk at present stops the way. 
Even the poorest Colonial Government does not wish to “ sweat” 
the English worker, and it must be only through inadvertence that 
Lord Ripon has not yet directed the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
who act entirely under his instructions, to insert the model “ fair 
wages ” clauses of the London County Council in all the contracts 
entered into in this country for the supply of stores to the Crown 
Colonies. Lord Kimberley will doubtless be prepared to follow suit 
with regard to the large contracts of the Indian Stores Department. 
Mr. Asquith’s projected reconstruction and extension of the Factory 
Department, so as to make possible the thorough application of the 
existing law, might, of itself, change the face of Sheffield and East 
London, if only the Treasury sanction could be obtained for the very 
moderate expense involved. The extremely popular step of the 
establishment of a special Labour Department, which should bring 
an adequate staff of trained statisticians, investigators, medical 
officers, and experts of all kinds to the aid of the Factory Depart- 
ment and Mr. Burnett, needs only a vote in Committee of Ways and 
Means.” 

And the same is the case with other social reforms. The excellent 
though unobtrusive work which Mr. Acland is already doing for 

(1) See the price list of the Philanthropic Society of Coopers, formally agreed to 
by the Master Coopers’ Association, but ignored by the Admiralty. 

(2) The Labour Department of New Zealand, which has already many more factory 
inspectors in proportion to population than our Home Office, and has already inter- 
vened most vigorously on behalf of the ‘‘ unemployed,’’ was established in June, 1891, 


without any Act of the New Zealand Legislature, merely on the authority of a vote in 
the Estimates. 
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education is cribbed, cabined, and confined by departmental fetters, 
which only a Prime Minister alive to the tactical necessities of the 
hour could remove. Nothing but a bad official tradition and 
Budgetary jealousies prevent Mr. Arnold Morley from gladdening 
Mr. Henniker Heaton’s heart with widely popular Post Office reforms. 
Mr. Mundella has, I believe, already given his word that he will 
place a member of the Seamen and Firemen’s Trade Union on every 
marine board in the kingdom; and Mr. Bryce, as one of the Con- 
servators of the Mersey, can, if he likes, see that the next nominated 
member of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board is a representative 
not of the shipowners but of the local Dockers’ Union. It might 
even be found that the Lord Chancellor has power, by a mere rule 
of court, to order the proper remuneration of common jurors,’ just 
as Mr, Fowler, by rescinding (only in respect of persons over sixty- 
five years of age) the Out-relief Prohibitory Order, could practically 
set going a nearly universal old-age pension scheme. In short, if the 
Cabinet can only make Mr. Gladstone understand how much depends 
upon it, there is not a Minister who could not, by a mere stroke of 
the pen, make it clear to the people that, whatever some of his 
colleagues might think, he, at any rate, was in earnest in using the 
collective machinery of the nation to promote the wellbeing of the 
masses. 

All these things need, however, money. I believe that Ministers 
are getting tired of being told that the whole future of the Liberal 
Party depends on Sir William Harcourt’s Budget, and that Sir 
William Harcourt himself is in the worst possible temper on the 
subject. But the truth is that the Budget is the one legislative 
trump card in the Cabinet’s hand, and if the assembled Cabinet 
cannot pluck up courage to direct Sir William Harcourt to prepare 
the Budget it desires the game is up. For the Budget is the one 
matter about which no excuses are possible. However long the 
House may sit over the Home Rule Bill, there must always be time 
for a Budget. However sharp and unwearied may be the shears of 
the House of Lords, they will cut no snippet off either the Estimates 
or the Ways and Means Bill. 

And it is being drummed into the popular ear with quite damnable 
iteration that it is entirely within the power of Mr. Gladstone, in 
this very first session, so to increase the death duties as to enable 
him not only to abolish the tea duty, but also to provide in the 
Estimates for the payment of the members of the new House of 
Commons if this should come into being before April, 1894, and the 


(1) A mere rule of court, without any statutory authority, already gives to common 
jurymen, under certain special circumstances, pay, refreshments, and travelling 
expenses. See Reg. Gen, Hil. Term, 1853, No. 49. This could be extended to other 
or all cases. 
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very moderate cost of the whole series of administrative reforms 
suggested. 

Above all, there stands the need of maintaining the position in 
London. The progressive policy of the County Council, unreservedly 
blessed in the Newcastle Programme, and endorsed by the partici- 
pation in the campaign of every one of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues, 
resulted, as we all know, in the gain of a dozen seats at the General 
Election. But these seats were only gained by the distinct pledge 
that something would be done to redress the financial grievances 
of the occupying ratepayer. If Sir William Harcourt does not 
fulfil this pledge; if no scheme, that is, for extending the 
landlords’ property tax, or for the benefit of urban authorities, 
municipalising a part of the death duties, or some alternative 
to these, finds its place in the Budget proposals, it is already 
clear that the London members will have to go back to their consti- 
tuents, not only with empty hands, but bringing the news of 
increased rates caused by the Ministers’ neglect of London’s interests. 
The expert in political arithmetic has already noted the effect of 
the addition of the Progressive to the Liberal forces. He can 
perhaps form a forecast of the result of their future subtraction, if 
the Progressive members of the London County Council should find 
themselves compelled, in self-defence, to repudiate the Liberal 
party. And although Mr. Gladstone may calculate that he only 
stands to win or lose in London a poor half-dozen seats, what is 
perhaps not so obvious to him is that London is coming more and 
more to lead the “ progressive” elements in the provincial towns. 
At present the official Liberals have to deal in these only with a 
number of disunited and scattered groups of discontent, for which 
anything like an independent London party would quickly serve as 
a very formidable centre. Much more than is at first sight visible 
depends on a frank and prompt fulfilment of some at least of the 
pledges on which London was won. 

To sum up. To be able to pass Home Rule Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues must win the next General Election. Nothing 
but a real conviction of the urgent need for sweeping social 
reforms will enable them to gain this victory. If they have 
genuinely found salvation in this respect, they are not pre- 
vented by any lack of Parliamentary time from giving the 
necessary outward and visible signs of their inward and spiritual 
grace. They can put the entire Newcastle Programme into the 
Queen’s Speech, and plank it down in the form of bills; they can 
pass a “big” Budget; they can include payment of members and 
the Labour Department in the Civil Service Estimates; they can 


(1) The Ealing Liberal Association has, I see, already formally changed its name to 
the Ealing Progressive League. 
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decree an eight-hours day and a moral minimum wage for all public 
servants ; they can pay the juryman, elevate the school-teacher, 
protect the seaman and the docker, humanise the workhouse and 
prison, and comfort the declining years of the aged working-man 
and working-woman—all without taking up a fragment of the 
legislative time of the House of Commons. 

There remains the other hypothesis, namely, that Mr. Gladstone 
and his Cabinet do not share the aspirations of the great mass of 
the wage-earners, and have, as a Cabinet, no serious intention of 
trying to give effect to these desires. In that case we are in fora 
Tory Government. And, on this hypothesis, such a contingency is 
not to be regretted. If the present Liberal leaders are not in 
earnest about social reforms on collectivist principles, it is high time 
that the working-man took the matter into his own hands. This, 
whenever it occurs, must almost necessarily mean an interregnum 
of Conservative administration. Meanwhile the Liberal party, rent 
asunder by rival and antagonistic principles, would be, as I believe, 
reconstituted as a mainly working-class organization on a frankly 
collectivist basis. 

Srmpney Wess. 
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THE PAN-BRITANNIC OLYMPIAD. 
To the Editor of Tue Fortnicutity Review. 


Sir, —The proposal for a Pan-Britannic and Anglo-Saxon periodical gathering 
has almost outgrown its controversial long-clothes, and the idea has been 
received with increasing favour at home and abroad. The suggestions are 
gradually crystallizing until, so far as athletics are concerned, the realisa- 
tion of the proposals would appear to be within reasonable distance. 

However anxiously the advocates of the proposal have endeavoured to 
dissociate the idea from that of Imperial Federation, if I may be permitted 
to use a term so badly mauled by the late Professor Freeman, the object to be 
attained is the same. Whether the bonds to increase the cohesion of the 
scattered states that form the British Empire are to be legislative, fiscal, 
social or sentimental, is a matter of detai’, The heart of the idea is that, 
assuming a centrifugal force to exist now, or to be impending in the future, 
the disruptive momentum should be counteracted by strengthening the family 
bonds ; and of all those bonds the strongest, most elastic, and most binding 
is sentiment. 

The plan of an athletic gathering has been fairly sketched, and the filling 
in of the details would not appear to present any serious difficulty; but I 
question if such a gathering alone will continue to attract competitors from 
the widely separated portions of the Empire, or if it will to any great extent 
attract the thinkers of Great Britain or the Colonies. It is possible that 
one great athletic meeting may be carried through, and at such a meeting 
there seems no reason why the invitation to compete should not be as free 
to all the world as were the games upon the plain of Elis. While, however, 
a Pan-Britannic, or English-speaking, or all-world competition for athletic 
championship will be very interesting as a colourable imitation of the 
Olympian games, it must lack the incentive that carried the old institution 
through so many centuries; for neither chaplet, nor medal, nor money can 
secure for the champions the great honours and solid advantages that 
awaited the victor of three thousand years ago. We admire our young 
athletes, and rejoice to see that the physical development of the race is not 
deteriorating ; but with the rolling centuries brawn has yielded to brain, 
and nowadays our leaders are not chosen from the champions of the river, 
the ring, or the cinder-path. 

The original idea put forward by Mr. Astley Cooper covers a much wider 
area than the proposal for an athletic gathering, and it appears to me to be 
quite as feasible. Let us have the athletes by all means, and if the idea finds 
favour throughout the Empire, the wherewithal to enable them to worthily 
represent their Colonies will not be wanting, even if the Governments are 
called upon to help them ; for Colonial Governments are generous. But if 
the bonds of kinship are to be strengthened by friendship, the leaders of 
thought and action must have an opportunity for personal intercourse and 
open discussion. With an active committee at home and in the various 
parts of the Empire there would be no insuperable difficulty in arranging a 
periodical gathering on the lines upon which the annual meetings of the 
British Association are carried out, but including the athletic contests. As 
a central point for such assemblies the Imperial Institute offers admirable 
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facilities, and here could be brought forward and discussed problems of 
trade, finance, commerce, colonisation, postal and other communication, 
education, and any other subjects affecting the moral or material condition 
and progress of the Empire or the race. Here Mr. Astley Cooper’s proposal 
of national scholarships might be threshed out—in relation to which I may 
say that Jamaica devotes £600 per annum to the education of three students 
at one of the universities of Great Britain or Ireland, the annual scholar- 
ship of £200 being held for three years—or we might go farther and con- 
sider the possibility of a united Civil Service to be filled by competitive 
examinations held simultaneously at various centres, the competitors choos- 
ing their locality for service in order of seniority. No subject would be 
out of place that tends to the multiplication of our common interests with- 
out weakeaing that love for, and pride in, his own native land and home 
that oughi equally to animate the English, Irish, or Scotch man, Canadian, 
Australian, or Afrikander. Such discussions would ultimately bear fruit, 
and, while binding no Government, would give food for thought to all. At 
such a gathering there is no reason why all English-speaking people who 
wish to attend should not be welcome. 

It will thus be seen that the idea of the originator of the periodical family 
gathering has not alone a sentimental, but an eminently practical side, free 
discussion leading to mutual understanding and paving the way to future 
action. 

Nor is it necessary that the meetings should always be held in England. 
While it is well that the inaugural gathering should take place in the cradle 
of the race, it is conceivable that the great divisions of the British Empire 
may wish to welcome their fellow-subjects of the mother country and sister 
colonies, Canada, the West Indies, Australia, and the Cape would probably 
be glad to offer their hospitality to the Pan-Britannic gathering, which 
would, in that event, complete a visit to each division of the Empire within 
a cycle of twenty years. Long before that time great improvements will 
have been made in our means of communication, and the longest journeys 
will probably be within the reach of many who are now deterred by want 
of time or money. Such visits would remove misconceptions, assuage local 
asperities, and encourage common modes of thought and action. This looks 
like the advocacy of a Pan-Britannic rather than a Pan-Britannic and Anglo- 
Saxon gathering. And so it is; for the more closely that we examine the 
latter proposal, the greater the difficulties that present themselves. As 
regards the athletic portion of the programme, it is proposed that the first 
gathering shall take place at Chicago during the Exhibition of this year. 
That a large athletic meeting may take place is possible, but I hardly see 
how it could be called a Pan-Britannic and Anglo-Saxon gathering except 
the promoters adopted the view that while all the races of the British 
Empire may compete, the United States, Frenchman, German, Italian, 
Russian, and other European nationalities who have become American 
citizens must be excluded. In the meetings, the further scope of which I 
have endeavoured to shadow, it would be still more difficult to find a place 
for the representatives of any foreign power, except as honoured guests. If 
the proceedings are to have any real vitality, the subjects for discussion 
must bear upon social and political matters intimately affecting the British 
Empire, and in such discussions it is not probable that foreigners, of what- 
ever race, could give us much assistance. The English-speaking American 
citizen who wished to be present would, I am sure, receive a most hearty 
welcome. If he were observant he would learn how much more free than 
the American State is the British Colony with responsible Government. No 
Imperial officials overlap her local executive. She pays no taxes for Imperial 
purposes. She settles her own tariff, discrimination against England being 
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not unknown. She makes her own laws; and in her Legislature may be 
found Frenchmen debating in French, as in Canada, or Dutchmen in Dutch, 
as in Cape Colony. She arranges her own customs treaties, in which she 
receives the advice and assistance of Imperial diplomacy; nay, more, she 
decides upon her ‘‘ sphere of influence,” and has the same ready assistance. 
She has provided for her, free of cost, a Supreme Court of Appeal, consist- 
ing of the ablest of England’s judges, and diplomatic and consular services 
in every quarter of the globe. She is as free from foreign aggression as the 
Navy and Army of England can make her, while she is not bound to con- 
tribute a guinea or send a man to the assistance of the mother country in case 
of war. In fact, he would find that the fullest measure of individual, social, 
and political freedom must be sought for within the wide bounds of the 
British Empire, and under the folds of the Union Jack. 
Believe me, yours truly, 
Henry A. Buake. 





MR. REDMOND ON THE SOUTH MEATH ELECTION. 
To the Editor of Tue Forrnicutty Review. 


Sir,—In his article on ‘‘ The Lesson of South Meath ”’ which appeared in 
the January number of The Fortnightly Review, Mr. Redmond asserts, and 
no doubt many people will agree with him, that the South Meath Election 
Petition is in many respects by far the most important and significant event 
in the public life of Ireland since the inception of the Home Rule movement ; 
and he goes on to show that, to his mind, so far from proving Home Rule to be 
dangerous, or even undesirable, it demonstrates conclusively the safety and 
expediency of such a measure. Mr. Redmond claims that the result of the 
petition trial proves that the Irish Catholics not only resented the undue 
interference of the priests in political matters, but that there were even 
some who were willing and eager to go into the witness-box and ‘‘ swear 
against’ their priest; and it is upon this fact that he mainly bases his 
argument that we in this country need no longer fear clerical despotism 
for the future of Ireland. 

Having referred to the reason why the priest has come to have such an 
influence over the minds of his parishioners, Mr. Redmond says that ‘ the 
South Meath petition proves beyond question three things. It shows con- 
clusively that, but for the undue influence of the clergy, the Parnellite 
party in Ireland at the last General Election would have won a clear 
majority of the representation of the country. It shows that the law is 
perfectly clear, and quite strong enough to supply a remedy for this state 
of things. And, finally, it shows that the Catholics of Ireland themselves 
are determined to put down the improper exercise of clerical influence in 
elections, and to assert, at any risk, their individual freedom of thought 
and action in purely political affairs.”’ 

I propose to deal very briefly with these three arguments in the order in 
which they are advanced. 

Firstly, then, let us examine the statement that but for the undue in- 
fluence of the clergy, the Parnellite party would now have a majority of the 
seats in Ireland. Mr. Redmond is arguing from the particular to the 
general, and, moreover, his premiss is not known to be true, for we must 
remember that his party have not yet won the seat without any undue 
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influence on the part of the clergy. Even supposing that the election 
which has become necessary in South Meath, owing to the result of the 
petition, had already taken place, and that Mr. Redmond’s party had won 
it, still, although Mr. Redmond would have had better ground for making 
his rather startling assertion, it would not have been ‘proved beyond 
question.” Of course it is notorious that the priests did play a great and 
not a very creditable part in the late General Election, and that they brought 
their undoubted influence to bear upon the side opposed to Mr. Redmond ; 
but it is more than bold to say that without that influence the Parnellite 
party, instead of being practically annihilated, would now have a clear 
majority of the Irish seats; that instead of being reduced to nine only, 
they would have been represented by fifty members in the House of 
Commons. So Mr. Redmond, in reality, proves that the fears of “ thinking 
men,” and the “so-called loyal minority,” are only too well founded ; in 
that, while “‘ thinking men”’ were willing to ascribe some part of the success 
of the anti-Parnellite party to the superior attractions and fascinating per- 
sonalities of Mr. Healy, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. O’Brien, he has shown us 
conclusively that it was nothing more or less than the influence of the 
clergy alone. 

Mr. Redmond’s second point is that ‘‘ the existing law is perfectly clear, 
and quite strong enough to supply a remedy for this state of things.” 
And this, I imagine, is another reason why we are to feel confident of the 
success of Home Rule! Surely he must believe that “thinking men”’ are 
born idiots, or does he flatter himself that they have forgotten that itis the 
aim alike of himself and his Nationalist opponents to destroy some and to 
change others of the institutions existing at present in Ireland? Here we 
have the pretty but unusual picture of an Irish Nationalist actually uphold- 
ing and approving the law of the land, a law administered by judges 
appointed by the Parliament sitting in Westminister! A good thing has 
come out of Nazareth at last ! 

But Mr. Redmond, both sections of the Irish Nationalists indeed, are desirous 
of eradicating from Ireland anything which owes its origin to England. They 
are agreed in demanding for themselves, among other things, the appoint- 
ment of the Judiciary. The Nationalist Parliament which they hope to see 
sitting in Dublin is to have the power of appointing its own judges, to 
administer its own laws. Let us imagine for a moment that Home 
Rule has been given, and that the Irish Parliament has this power. The 
first General Election takes place. Mr. Redmond himself tells us, what we 
all know to be the case, that the clergy have the power of returning their 
own representatives to Parliament in seventy-two seats out of eighty-one. 
The first Parliament, then, sitting in Dublin will be irresistibly on the side 
of the priests, and from the manner in which these latter have conducted 
themselves in political matters in past years, and especially during the 
recent elections, it is not unreasonable to suppose that they would avail 
themselves of the newly gained power of appointing the judges by selecting 
creatures of their own, who would be willing to submit to their dictation. 
What chance would Mr. Redmond then have of gaining seats on petition ? 

It is perfectly true to say that the law as it is now administered is per- 
fectly clear and strong enough to supply a remedy to undue clerical influ- 
ence ; but do not let us forget that it is a law which exists alike for the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and which is administered by impartial 
judges appointed by the Imperial Parliament. 

The third point is that ‘ the Catholics of Ireland themselves are deter- 
mined to put down the improper exercise of clerical influence in elections, 
and to assert at any risk their individual freedom of thought and action in 
purely political matters.” Here once again is Mr, Redmond arguing from 
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the particular to the general. As well might he say that because to-day has 
been fine, the whole of the three hundred and sixty-four succeeding days 
will be fine also. If the Roman Catholics in Ireland are determined to 
assert at any risk their right to freedom of thought and action, and if they 
resent clerical interference as deeply as he says they do, how is it that they 
submitted to it in such vast numbers during the General Election ? and how 
is it that, the elections over, they did not petition against the return of 
every member whose election was influenced or secured by clerical domina- 
tion? Mr. Redmond himself tells us why it is, and his own explanation at 
once exposes the fallacy of his whole argument. It was because of the 
expense of bringing and conducting petitions that those members have not 
been interfered with. The funds of the party were more than exhausted 
at the end of the General Election, and for this reason they were unable 
of themselves to bring the petitions which they so ardently desired. 
Still it was felt to be necessary that, for the sake of showing up the 
conduct of the priests in its true light, the validity of the election 
of at least one member should be questioned, and the North and South Di- 
visions of Meath were eventually fixed upon because these districts seemed 
to offer the greatest advantages. In the first place it was there that 
some of the most flagrant examples of clerical despotism had occurred ; 
and, in the second place, the whole of the cost of bringing the petitions 
and of conducting them to their issue was defrayed by funds subscribed 
in the constituencies. This latter reason, no doubt, was influencing 
Mr. Redmond’s mind when he claims ‘‘ proof beyond question” that the 
Catholics of Ireland are determined to shake themselves free from undue 
interference with their private political concerns; but in seeking to prove 
too much he has vitiated his whole argument. Had he claimed that some 
of the Catholics in Meath were determined to be free, ‘‘thinking men” 
would have believed him, because he would have been stating a self-evident 
fact, but to seek to establish as a fact that the “ Catholics of Ireland ’’ were 
so determined is ridiculous, 

We are told that £60,000 would have been required to bring thirty peti- 
tions, and that the lack of funds was the sole reason why these petitions were 
not brought and fought out. But if the Irish Catholics were panting for 
freedom, and resolved at any risk to assert their right to independent poli- 
tical views, would it be more than reasonable to suppose that these funds 
would have been forthcoming? When we consider the magnitude of the sums 
contributed to the Land League and to the National League, combinations of 
a purely political character, it seems incredible that the Catholics of Ireland 
(outside Meath) should have refused to subscribe a single penny to an 
object which they are determined to secure “at any risk ’—at any risk, 
perhaps, but apparently not at any expense! Clerical despotism, when it 
has aroused the feelings of a people, has always aroused them strongly, 80 
strongly that it has really been ‘‘at any risk” that freedom has been gained; 
and were Mr. Redmond’s contention true, then, at all events, a part of this 
£60,000 would have been found, and other cases of flagrant despotism 
would have been inquired into. 

Mr. Redmond lays great stress upon the importance of the South Meath 
petition in marking an extraordinary advance in intelligence and indepen- 
dence on the part of the people. He points out that in former days 
when petitions were brought at all grounded upon alleged clerical undue 
influence, they were invariably brought by Protestants, and that any 
witnesses who had not to have the truth practically forced out of them were 
Protestants also ; and he tells us of the fierce feelings which were aroused 
in the hearts of the people when the action of their priests was brought into 
question. But he does not remind us of the fact that in the days to whick 
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he alludes almost the whole of the Catholic population in Ireland was upon 
the same side, having the same ends in view, and following the same leaders. 
He altogether omits to call to our notice the difference in this respect 
between that time and the present. Then the Irish Nationalists were 
united ; now they are split into hostile camps, each section animated by 
violent feelings of animosity towards the other. Then their sticks and 
stones were reserved for the heads of their common enemies ; now they are 
brought into play upon each other. Then their choicest expressions dropped 
gently from a common mouth behind the backs of a common foe; now 
they are poured forth upon the heads of each other. And Mr. Redmond 
may feel confident that ‘‘ thinking men” will not easily forget the ameni- 
ties of Committee Room No. 15, and the events of the months which have 
elapsed since that memorable occasion. 

The article under notice proves, in fact, the very opposite of that which 
the writer intended to establish. So far from allaying the fears of the ‘‘ so- 
called loyal minority,” it clearly shows that those fears are only too well 
grounded. In his closing paragraph Mr. Redmond expresses the opinion that 
the dread of a clerical ascendency in the public life of Ireland is rapidly 
becoming “an ancient and ridiculous bogey.” But is Mr. Redmond blind to 
the events of the past two years? Never has the power of the wonderful 
machinery set in motion by the Roman Catholic Church been more strik- 
ingly brought home to us. Immediately after the termination of the proceed- 
ings in the Divorce Court, the voice of Nationalist Ireland rang through the 
country with a message of confidence in Mr. Parnell, its hero and uncrowned 
king, and the voices of the priests swelled the strain. In all probability Mr. 
Parnell's political position in Ireland was never stronger than at that moment; 
the deepest feeling was excited, and all seemed to be drawn more closely 
together by what they appeared to regard as the misfortune of their leader. 
And then came the edict that Mr. Parnell must be thrown over, and in a 
moment the priesthood turned their backs upon the man whom the day 
before they were upholding, and carried the vast majority of the voters 
with them. We cannot forget the lesson which we learned at that time, 
and if Mr. Redmond would have ‘thinking men” believe that the dread 
of clerical ascendency is ‘‘an ancient and ridiculous bogey,’ he must 
find stronger and more valid arguments than those which he has deduced 
from the South Meath Petition. 

P I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Henry W. Forster. 





MR. H. H. JOHNSTON AND THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY. 


To the Editor of Taz Fortnicutiy Review. 


Srr,—The assertions made by the Duke of Abercorn and Mr. Rhodes at 
the last general meeting of the Chartered Company as to the rights of that 
Company in Nyassa Land seem to be in some measure confirmed by the 
much-quoted telegram which has appeared in the Times and other news- 
papers, to the effect that Mr. Rhodes had directed Mr. Johnston to meet 
him at Mozambique in order to confer on the future of Nyassa Land. 
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Furthermore, no official démenti has been given to the assertion that the 
Chartered Company pays all the expenses of the Nyassa Land Protec- 
torate. 

It is, however, probable that both the Duke and Mr. Rhodes were mis- 
taken as to the position of the Chartered Company with regard to Nyassa 
Land, notwithstanding the fact that British subjects and others who have 
pioneered the way and expended large sums of money in that’ protectorate 
have been handed over to the tender mercies of a competing company 
without being allowed to have any voice in the matter. 

A short résumé of the history of Nyassa Land is necessary to enable the 
situation to be fully understood. In 1859 Livingstone and Kirk discovered 
the Nyassa Highlands and the lake itself, and the Universities Mission fol- 
lowed close upon them. Owing to the death of Bishop Mackenzie the 
mission was for a time withdrawn, but about 1871, when Bishop Steere 
succeeded to Bishop Tozer, it was re-established. In the meantime little had 
been done in these regions. Livingstone, starting from Mikindani, had 
rounded the south end of the lake and travelled towards the regions where 
he afterwards met his death; Mr. Young, R.N., had visited the lake in 
order to discover if the report of Livingstone’s death was true ; and one, or 
perhaps two, sporting expeditions had visited the country. 

When the body of Livingstone was sent home in 1878, fresh interest was 
manifested in Nyassa Land, and, besides the missionaries of the Univer- 
sities Mission, others belonging to different Scottish religious bodies were 
sent out, and a semi-philanthropic, semi-commercial business was started, 
which later on developed into the African Lakes Company, and before 1880 
the country had become of sufficient importance for a Consul or Vice- 
Consul to be appointed and maintained by her Majesty’s Government. 

The country proving admirably adapted for planting, some of the employés 
of the Scottish missionary societies abandoned missionary work and began 
planting on their own account. They succeeded admirably, and their 
example has been followed by many others, so that not long ago in Nyassa 
Land the Central African Company, the African Lakes Company, and a 
number of private adventurers were busily engaged in developing the country 
and acquiring lands. 

Presently, the African Lakes Company, finding themselves opposed by 
the Arab traders in their commercial enterprise, drifted into hostilities with 
them at the north end of the lake, and moving descriptions of the conflict 
and the great struggle carried on against slavery were sent home. In 
point of fact, slavery had nothing whatever to do with the quarrel, for the 
Glasgow traders on Lake Nyassa had never interfered with the slave-traders 
when the latter did not interfere with them. Mr. Johnston, who had just 
been appointed Consul at Mozambique, was then allowed to go to Lisbon on 
a mission, in the course of which he is supposed to have made certain 
suggestions to the Portuguese as to the necessity of their asserting their 
sovereignty if we were to recognise it, and to these suggestions the Portu- 
guese attribute the unfortunate incidents which afterwards took place on the 
Zambesi. 

Mr. Johnston, armed with consular power and letters from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, put an end to the squabble at the north end of Nyassa, and 
returned home to reap his reward. He was created a C.B., and named, in 
addition to his consulate of Mozambique, her Majesty’s Commissioner for 
the newly proclaimed Protectorate of Nyassa Land. 

This was the period when the British South Africa Chartered Company 
was being formed, and Mr. Rhodes was trying to enlist every man who 
would serve him without question. The African Lakes Company, dazzled 
by his promises, became his allies, and arrangements were made by which 
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it was intended that the African Lakes Company should be absorbed by 
the new Company. There can be small doubt that Messrs. Rhodes, Rudd, 
Beit, and Cawston, who were the engineers and promoters of the Chartered 
Company, desired to absorb the whole of Nyassa Land. But to attain this 
object at once, in view of the many different interests existing in that 
region, was obviously impossible. As they could not succeed directly, 
they tried to do so indirectl¥, and their communications with Mr. John- 
ston, and his proceeding to the Cape to consult with Mr. Rhodes, were 
allowed by the Government. The whole transaction, so far, was carried 
on openly. But the terms which were arranged between Mr. Rhodes and 
the Government have never been fully disclosed. 

Enough, however, is known to enable a denial to be given to the claim 
that the Chartered Company pays all the expenses of Nyassa Land. By an 
extension of the charter the British South Africa Company was given the 
right to extend its dominion over the British sphere in Central Africa, 
subject to obtaining the cession of their sovereign rights from the native 
chiefs. For this purpose it was considered convenient to have a disciplined 
armed force in the country, and by some extraordinary means things were 
so managed as to make it appear that the Chartered Company was doing a 
service to the country by maintaining this force in Nyassa Land at a cost 
not to exceed £10,000 per annum, on condition that the Sikhs were not to 
leave the protectorate without the permission of her Majesty’s Commissioner 
—a permission which, it was doubtless thought, could always be obtained. 
Indeed, reports have been current that this force was intended at one time 
to filibuster a portion of the Congo Free State, a design which was sum- 
marily frustrated by Lord Salisbury. 

The truth is that the Chartered Company does pay the cost of this 
Indian police, whatever it may be, but in no case is it to involve expenses 
exceeding £10,000 per annum. In no other way does that Company 
contribute to the cost of the Nyassa Land Protectorate, the expenses of 
which are defrayed partly from the English Exchequer and partly by means 
of taxation raised on the spot. 

Mr. Johnston, however, has always shown himself the very good friend 
of the Chartered Company, and complaints are rife on all hands as to his 
mode of carrying on the administration, in which his principal assistants 
are men who were formerly in the service of the Chartered Company or of 
Mr. Rhodes and his friends. 

There are complaints that the conduct of business in the Land Court is 
far in arrear, whilst needless obstacles are thrown in the way of registration, 
sometimes on the plea that the Commissioner has issued a proclamation (of 
which the Foreign Office disclaims all knowledge), sometimes on the plea 
that not the actual vendor but some other person is the rightful owner of 
the land. It is said that, one puppet having been disposed of, another 
is set up, and loss is thus caused to persons honestly and properly 
engaged in the development of the country. A common complaint is that 
Mr. Johnston and his colleagues use their official position to advise people 
to deal with the Chartered Company instead of with its competitors, and it 
is further alleged that the form of taxation which has been introduced (by 
levy in kind) affords openings for oppression and corruption. The Indian 
Police, which constitutes the sole right of the Chartered Company to say 
a word about Nyassa Land, is generally believed to cause more harm than 
good by its presence. Drilled natives could easily be substituted. 


In estimating the importance of these complaints, we must take into 
account the language of the Chairman of the British South Africa Company 
regarding the relations between Mr. Johnston and the Company. He spoke 
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of ‘“‘ Mr. Commissioner Johnston, who is administering our northern ete * 
sions, known as British Central Africa. This enormous territory . is 
under this Company’s direct administration, Mr. Johnston being our repre- 
sentative. He is also Imperial Commissioner for Nyassa Land. The admi- 
nistration of this latter area, though under an Imperial Commission, is 
entirely at our expense, and the reversion is with us,” 

Does this not constitute strong collateral evidence that the above-mentioned 
complaints, which are commonly lodged against our Commissioner in Nyassa 
Land, are not entirely unfounded ? 

It is not intended here to impute any blame to Mr. Johnston. The fault 
liesin the position, not in the man, It is a false position in which to place 
her Majesty’s Commissioner, who is thus at one and the same time the 
representative of the British Government, and an official of a Company on 
which he is dependent for the payment of the police, the instruments of his 
administration. Under these circumstances it would be difficult for Mr. 
Johnston to preserve impartiality. On the one hand he has to satisfy 
the far-off home authorities ; on the other hand, a local company without 
whose aid his authority would become a laughing-stock, and whose interests 
he cannot therefore afford to disregard. How can he, as the representative 
of British law and authority, be expected to dispense even justice to traders 
when their interests come in conflict with his own in his capacity of repre- 
sentative of the Chartered Company ? 

I am, yours faithfully, 
AFRIKANDER, 





*,.* The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscripts. 





